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NOTICE.—A Twenty-page Literary Supplement appears with | way has always proved’ more efficient than its critics 


the SATURDAY REVIEW (¢his week gratis. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


For the first time for many weeks something has 
been heard of Admiral Togo. Last week’s bombard- 
ment of the harbour at Port Arthur left only the 


thought possible. 


In the paucity of events from the Far East some very 
lively canards against the Japanese have been fostered 
in the Continental press. Russian secret agents are said 
to have got hold of letters proving against the Japanese 
two gross deeds of treachery; and a Russian corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Echo de Paris” alleges that copies 


have been sent to M. Delcassé. The first accusation 


Sevastopol” and some gunboats and torpedo-boats | 
undamaged ; and in order to avoid the land batteries | 


the ‘‘ Sevastopol” was anchored outside the harbour. 
To complete the work a persistent succession of attacks 
by torpedo-boats was delivered by Admiral Togo 
against the vessel in heavy snowstorms and great 
cold. Several of the attempts on Monday and Tues- 
day night certainly failed and one Japanese torpedo- 
boat, which was separated from the rest of the squadron, 
is reported missing and several damaged. Two tor- 
pedoes however are said to have exploded, with what 
effect is not-known, but on the evidence of glasses from 
203 Métre Hill the vessel is said to be submerged over 
her bow torpedo tubes. The continued danger of the 
floating mines is witnessed by the loss to the Japanese 
of the ‘‘Sai Yen”, an old and small cruiser, captured 
from the Chinese. The Japanese siege guns have 
ceased to bombard the relics of the shipping, and have 
turned their attention to the town, and both the arsenal 
and torpedo depét are practically destroyed. 


But without a fleet and without a town the Russians 
do not yet seem to have given up expectation of pro- 
longing the siege. The forts are immensely strong and 
the mining operations of the Japanese are greatly 
hindered by frost. The attack appears to be centred on 
the line of forts along Pigeon Bay; and the ease of 
approach and the power of the naval guns on 203 Métre 
Hill to some extent compensate for the increased diffi- 
culty of sapping. On the Sha-ho even the occasional 
skirmishes seem to be suspended; and the generals 
are chiefly occupied in keeping their troops warm and 
well fed. Some published rumours of General Kuro- 
patkin’s difficulty in getting up food supplies quickly 
enough have no ostensible authority. So far the rail- 


| 


is full of the tricks of romance. On the evidence 
apparently of foreign sailors who were found in Chifu— 
a suspicious spot—with French and German money in 
their possession, the captain of a Japanese cruiser is 
accused of having intentionally sent to the bottom a 
Chinese junk having on. board the French and German 
attachés. The German,.so-the story goes, was killed by 
a shot from a torpedo-boat, fired to bring the junk to. 
When the junk was brought in tow to the cruiser leave 


was given for it to continue its course and secret in- 


structions given to foreign sailors to sink it with the 
evidence of the death of the German attaché. 


The second letter gives an involved. account how 
four Japanese torpedo-boats, partly manned and wholly 
directed by Englishmen, were sent from English har- 
bours and lay in the Straits—whatever. this means— 
awaiting the Russian fleet. Nor was this all the assist- 
ance given from England. Seven fishing vessels pro- 
vided with tubes, mines, coal, amd provisions were 
sent from Hull, as a support to the torpedo-boats, and 
the writer of the letter suggests that if the Commis- 
sion will make inquiries at Hull and find out from the 
register to whom these seven boats were sold and on 
what date, the perfidy will be disclosed. This ex- 
ternal test is certainly to be recommended ; but judging 
solely from internal evidence the details are too precise 
in every part : the ‘‘ secret agents ” must have been on 
board the junk, the Japanese cruiser, the Hull fishing 
boats, and one of the torpedo-boats. If we must have 
picturesque tales, *‘ Reuter’s” telegraphed paragraph 
about the friendship of Kuropatkin and the Japanese 


Minister of War is better reading. Kuropatkin, in 


return for hospitality received in Japan, sent as a pre- 
sent to his host a sword; and the sword against all 
use and etiquette was sharpened. This occurred just 
before the outbreak of the war. At any rate, the 
symbolism of the tale is above reproach. 


S. Petersburg like other capitals is not without its 
‘‘antis and pros”; but why in England, where every 
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national crisis gives rise to noisy cries for the enemy, | 


these little tiffs~imn Russia should be magnified into the 
eve of revolution passes invagination. Captain Klado, 


too eager plea in the ‘‘ Novoe Vremya” for more ships, 
and is for the time in prison, pleading for a court-martial 
which is likely to be refused him. At the other extreme 


concentration, facilitate mutual ¢o-operation ; and it 
has the great merit of simplicity. For the future the 


+ effective: war fleet will be made up of the fleet in 
one of the officers left behind by Admiral Rojdestvensky, | 
has got himself into trouble with the authorities for a © 


there was some trouble in the streets with a mob, among | 


which were many students, who selected the eve of the 


trial of M. de Plehve’s assassin as a suitable occasion | 


for a more noisy than important anti-war demonstra- 
tion, and the police appear to have done some damage. 
It is a curious contradiction of evidence that those who 
find revolution in the street-tumult against the war, in 
the same columns describe Captain Klado as a popular 
hero. 


Those who desire—no doubt out of veiled friendship | 


—to impress upon Russia the desirability of a constitu- 
tional Parliament may illustrate their argument from 
the case of Hungary. At the end of last session Count 
Tisza, in his desire to get through a modicum of busi- 
ness, adopted a new form of closure. The Opposition, 
by way of expressing their constitutional dislike of the 
method, marched in force to the Chamber on Tuesday, 
when the new session was to be opened, hit any 
obstructing policeman on the head, and then amused 
themselves by ‘‘ragging the room”. The chairs were 
smashed and used as weapons; and when the police- 
men were routed the members tore down the tribune 
and made a pile of wood, with the inverted President’s 
chair at the top, as a symbol of inverted authority. 
Such is Russia’s nearest example of constitutional 
Government. Her autocracy may be excused for think- 
ing itself enlightened compared with the government 
of these members who—in another sense than Bret 
Harte’s— 
‘did engage 
In a warfare with the remnants of a Paleozoic age ”. 


On the next day the members brought pistols, but in 
the absence of the offending President the session 
was opened without wounds. The tumult was again 
resumed on Thursday ; and the three days’ campaign 
is claimed as a great Opposition victory. 


Of Colonel Marchand one might say that France has | 
one man, but she does not know what to do with him. | 
There is no one else whom the public can be induced | 
to make up in heroic character. And the fate of | 
General Boulanger adds no glamour to the part. So | 
perhaps it is not very strange that Colonel Marchand | 


shows little alacrity to accept Monsieur Rochefort’s 


homage, and that the crowd hesitates to throw up its | 


cap. We would not suggest any doubts of Colonel 


he elected in Monsieur Syveton’s place, he would be 
putting his fortunes to the touch. In his present posi- 
tion he is always a possible—and at this moment the 
only possible—the ignotum quid is an asset, if in- 
tangible. We think Monsieur Marchand is wise to 
wait yet a little longer. 


Throughout the controversies which have raged 
around Mr. Arnold-Forster’s military schemes, we have 
been amongst the few who have supported his general 
policy with regard to the auxiliaries. He has recently 
spoken at Newcastle before the North of England 
Volunteer Service Institution; and according to his 
usual practice he has really told us little, except that 
we must be patient. We cordially agree with him in 
his estimate of the efficiency of the Volunteers : but we 
have already heard him say that he sees a way of so 
redistributing funds that every regiment shall hold its 
own, and that the money saved shall be available for 
other purposes. But he does not tell us how this 
happy state of affairs is to be arrived at. We are glad 
to learn that he has somewhat modified his extreme 
** blue water” views; and that he now holds that we 
are at least under some obligation of defending our 
shores in case of attack. 


The new naval scheme published on Tuesday may 
be said in its general bearing to contribute to rapid 


commission at sea and the fleet in commission in 
reserve ; ships in the former class will serve a two- 
year commission whilst those in the latter will be 
furnished with skeleton crews of two-fifths war comple- 
ment and remain in continuous commission on that 
footing till required to take their place in the line. 
Portsmouth, Plymouth and Chatham are always to 
keep two battleships and two cruisers of this reserve 
as emergency ships, the complements of which can 
be at once brought up to fighting strength without 
interfering with any larger scheme for mobilisation. 


Each reserve group is to be commanded by a 
flag officer and his duties in war-time will not be 
confined to the shore, for he will go afloat with the 
ships under his charge. The plans for reinforcement 
and relief are well conceived and seem complete on 
paper, so there is no reason to suppose that the 
promised manceuvres will prove them deficient when 
put to a practical test. The Board of Admiralty 
evidently intend to leave the admirals at sea a perfectly 
free hand to act on their own initiative and there is 
every indication that the views of those who hold that 
the telegraph has so altered the conditions of naval 
warfare that effective control of the movements of 
ships and squadron can be exercised from the shore are 
not shared by the authorities at Whitehall. 


Pious opinions are so very proper as answers to 
deputations that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who on 
Saturday headed a deputation from the National De- 
fence League, showed himself a wise leader in put- 
ting to Mr. Balfour a very definite question. Sir John 
Colomb read the paper which expressed the duties of 
the colonies to the navy sensibly and succinctly ; but 
the gist lay in the plain question, what was Mr. Balfour 
going to say to the coming Colonial Conference on the 
subject ? Mr. Chamberlain was plain enough at the 
last conference. But even with this direct lead Mr. 
Balfour could do little more than express general sym- 
pathy. What is most important is that such repre- 
sentative men as formed this deputation should by so 
putting the question directly associate an imperial navy 
with the discussion of the imperial taxation, which the 
suggested conference is to be summoned to decide ; 
and Mr. Balfour did not lose his chance of insisting 
that the two were essentially associated in the problem 
of an organic empire. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s worst enemy could not help being 
struck with the wonderful vitality and vivacity of his 
effort in the East End on Thursday. We do not know 


Marchand, a brave soldier and a gentleman, but were of anything like it since Gladstone. There are plenty 


of other men—would they were fewer—who can speak 
for over two hours to some thousands of hearers with- 
out failure in the supply of words. But there is hardly 
one—if another—of Mr. Chamberlain’s age who could 
make a speech which in effectiveness was a sustained 
crescendo to the end. Maybe that the quality of this 
praise depends on the note struck at the opening ; but 
grant the lowest note and still no speaker of to-day could 
unfalteringly recover himself for two hours. Of course, 
the speech had to be mainly a restatement of the policy. 
The fiscal question has passed into the phase when 
originality can only be in treatment, not in matter. 
We have no doubt at all that this speech will leave its 
mark deep. We could have wished that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had not described Holland as an inconsiderable 
factor in history. That sort of discussion of foreign 
countries is not pleasant. It is worse than Lord Salisbury 
describing Spain as a dying nation, though that was 
not pleasing either—to Spaniards. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain really is strong enough to ignore opponents’ in- 
sinuations of self-interest ; and as for the amenities of 
debate, ‘Mr. Chamberlain might perhaps leave them 
undiscussed. 


Mr. Asquith takes the question of protection more 
seriously than most of its opponents; and on that 
account his speeches are as much better as they are 
duller than the others. He never gavea better illustra- 
tion of the academic horror of interfering ‘with the 
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logic of free trade than in his speech at Preston on 
Tuesday. He seemed unable to imagine any pro- 
tective scheme less thorough than that of the United 
States; and drew a terrible picture of the economic 
disaster that would follow high taxes on food and ‘‘ raw 
material, including cotton”. But no one dreams of 
taxing cotton, at least until under the encouragement of 
Lancashire workmen and men such as Sir Alfred Jones 
Greater Britain is in this respect self-sufficing. Will 
Mr. Asquith deny that this is a good thing? Mr. 
Asquith—perhaps logical enough in this too—again 
and again misunderstands Mr. Chamberlain from his 
habitual attitude of considering the colonies as foreign 
countries. This want of distinction upsets all his figures 
dealing with the export trade of England. Mr. 
Chamberlain does not say that our export trade 
dwindles. The whole point is that our export trade has 
been saved from excessive dwindling because of the 
increased market in the colonies. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech to his constituents 
on Monday was not more remarkable than financial 
speeches unconnected with the Budget usually are. 
But he had the advantage of an ingenious and dis- 
honest accusation to rebut. The Opposition in the 
coming campaign means to talk a deal about retrench- 
ment : Oppositions always do; but they have gone a 
step further than usual in the suggestion that the 
Government is ‘‘ on the spend ”’, not because it cannot 
help it, but that the threat of bankruptcy may be used 
as a clinching argument for fiscal reform. Such a 


Catholics recommending a Catholic university for Ireland 
and Parliament passing the scheme into law without 
saying a word! Yet this is what Scotland expects. 


With the main contention of the deputation of 
Chambers of Commerce, which met Lord Londonderry 
on Monday, there can only be perfect agreement. The 
importance of improving the secondary schools, if full 
advantage is to be taken of higher commercial and 
technical education, is undoubted. But it is doubtful 
whether the deputation did not lay too much stress on 
bursaries and scholarships. If parents need to be 
| awakened to the necessity for better school education 
| the business community can largely help in this by 
making known that they will reward excellence by 
giving preference in business appointments. Sir 
William Anson we are glad to see thought the 
department should aim at the improvement of the 
schools and leave localities to provide their own scholar- 
ships and bursaries. 


He gave his voice for schools against scholarships. 
The average proficiency being raised, the more original 
scholars can be trusted to find a good market for 
their superiority. Scholarships and bursaries too 
often go to those who least need them. The new 
London County Council scheme suggests this, when 
we see that the limit of parental income is set in 
some cases so high as £400 a year. Also its use of 
scholarships as a sort of bribe to increase the supply of 
teachers is an incidental proof to the same effect. The 


notion is hardly worth the trouble of refutation. 
Indeed the recurrent outcry for retrenchment, if a 

necessary check, is generally based merely on the | 
amount of the year’s surplus or deficiency, not on the | 
relation of expenditure to the general degree of taxa- | 
tion. At present we are not as things go heavily taxed | 
per head, and we are glad to seethat Mr. Chamberlain, | 
though he spoke of some saving on the Services, denies | 
that any subtraction from the efficiency of imperial 

defence or British education is possible. ‘J 


The question of the treatment of Lord George | 
Hamilton by the Prime Minister has come up again 
this week we notice: and Lord George is being warned 
of his folly in trusting to one who has lately betrayed 
him. Like the ardent lover to his faithless mistress 
Lord George Hamilton may, for what we know, desire 
to say to the Prime Minister ‘‘ betray me once again”. 
Betrayal may be a lesser slight in some cases than cold 
neglect. Not that we have ever seen any proof of 
the constant statement in the Radical press that 
‘Lord George Hamilton was betrayed. Mr. J. E. 
Ellis, the vir pietate gravis beyond dispute of the 
House of Commons at the present time, an 
acknowledged ornament and triumph of the Speaker’s 
panel, is distressed at the Prime Minister’s want of 
frankness to the House. There is a good deal of | 
nonsense, surely, talked or written on this subject. | 
No leader of a party is frank beyond a point. Mr. 
Gladstone was not; neither was Disraeli. Is keeping | 
your own counsel an offence in a Prime Minister? Of | 
course keeping your word to the House or to the | 
country or to your constituents is a very different 
matter. But Mr. Balfour is not accused of breaking | 
faith with Lord George Hamilton so far as we have | 
heard: he is censured, rather, for not making a clean 
breast of all his plans and wishes ! 


| 


The Royal Commission appointed to investigate the | 
issues between the Wee Frees and the United Frees is | 
composed of three Scotchmen, Lord Elgin, Lord | 
Kinnear, and Sir Ralph Anstruther. Some expected 
that Lord James of Hereford would have been among | 
the appointed. If so there might have been a double 
objection, the Uniteds protesting against his ideas of 
law and the Wee Frees against his conception of 
equity. As it stands, the commission is a strong one. 
Lord Kinnear we may say is one of the ablest lawyers 
in the isle of Britain. When the commission has | 
reported we are told that Parliament is at once to pass 
its report into law without amendment. This again 
might be right ; but it is hard to reconcile such doings 
with the principles of the Act of Union. Imagine a 
Royal Commission composed solely of Irish Roman 


_ ing work for able-bodied unemployed. 


| can draw intelligible builders’ plans. As we : 
informed : the justices have reserved their decision. We 
_ did not know there was to be such a portentous inquiry 


London Teachers’ Association objects to it and urges 


| that this object ought to be attained by other means. 


Unfortunately a better class of teachers is so much 
needed that opposition to anything that proposes to 
serve this purpose is difficult. 


The King’s donation to the unemployed fund marks 
the point at which Mr. Long’s Central and Joint Com- 
mittees in London are ready for work. The Lord Mayor 
points out in a letter that these committees form the first 
body set up to deal as a whole with the question of find- 
The new body 
has the benediction of so great a zealot as Mr. Keir 
Hardie who has just published as a pamphlet an ambitious 
scheme for colonising England. It must be confessed 
that the contribution of the unemployed funds of Mr. 
Long’s committee will in some measure be in such a 
direction. Useful work undertaken by local authorities 
is to be subsidised and employment on experimental 
work such as farm or labour colonies is to be found. 
A conference at Manchester presided over by the Lord 
Mayor agreed on certain propositions aiming at the 
organisation of public labour to be embodied in a Bill 
and Mr. Hardie promises to be in the field with his 
Bill next session. The Women’s Industrial Council 
under Lady Aberdeen are also embracing the colonies 
idea. It is certainly not premature for Parliament to 
direct its wisdom and energy, as Lord Salisbury put it, 
to find a remedy: and this lies largely in the State 
organisation of a good deal of labour that is at present 
superfluous. 


Mr. Justice Grantham has had this week the sort of 
réclame that he dearly loves. For three or four days 
he has been the centre of interest in the police court of 
Lewes, the important issue to be tried being whether he 
As yet we are not 


when we referred te the quarrel between the govern- 
ment of Chailey and Mr. Justice Grantham and left the 
merits of the dispute open. But our notion of the 


_ judge as a village Hampden glorying in withstanding the 


village tyrants seems to have been correct. Heisa very 
imaginative and sensitive person for a judge and he 
appears to have cherished this squabble until it has 
assumed in his mind the proportions of a new Ship 
Money case. When the personal affair is settled, 
there will still be the real question to be considered as 
to the unsuitability of many by-laws for building country 
cottages. Mr. Justice Grantham is not the discoverer 


of this defect, though he has convinced himself that he 
is; but his grievance has drawn attention to it. A 
_ judge of the High Court with a grievance is rather a 
formidable personage. 
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The Lord Chief Justice, who is not as a rule willing | 


to wound popular susceptibilities, produced quite a 
little turmoil by a criticism of journalists, whose level 
of honour he considered lower than other people’s. 


In alarm at the indignant paragraphs which outraged | 


journalists unanimously fired, the Lord Chief Justice 
on Tuesday published a little recantation—‘‘ nunc 
quoque mitibus mutare quero tristia” ; and obligingly 
to his request the press—which will excuse the feminine 
ender—has become ‘‘recantatis amica opprobriis”’. 
ut surely it is better, even for a Lord Chief Justice, 
to mean something if it is wrong than just nothing. 


In the terms of financial dialect, one would say that 
the transference of Dr. Gore from the See of Worcester 
to Birmingham had long been “‘ discounted”. It was 
a practical necessity that he who had really made the 
new See, and made it largely by the force of his own 
personality, should be its first bishop. It is altogether 
happy that bustling Birmingham, so gloriously prac- 
tical, so free from archaic prejudice, should be the 
home of Charles Gore, the sensitive intellectual, the 
classical scholar of critical nicety, and of the mystic- 
scientist, Oliver Lodge. Dr. Gore is not the first 
instance of a somewhat reclusive scholar making a 
great bishop of a populous centre. One thinks of 
Lightfoot and Westcott, and in the ancient days of 
S$. Hugh of Avalon. 


No one is left who can quite fill the gap which is 
made in the House of Commons by the death of Mr. 
Spencer Charrington, though happily the House of 
Lords has in Lord Wemyss one example of men of his 
quality. It was said of Mr. Charrington that he was not 
only the oldest member in the House, he was also the 
youngest ; cheery, simple and energetic. He was one 
of those who felt, as Browning wrote and Jowett said, 
that age was ‘‘the last of life for which the first was 
made”. But he certainly would not have added ‘‘so 
better age exempt from toil”; and he enjoyed the 
burden of an all-night sitting perhaps more than any- 
one. The presentation for this, as it was to be, culmina- 
tion of his services, was as good as a premiership to him. 


EAST LONDON AND IMPERIAL TARIFEBS. 


6 thing at any rate was proved by the tariff 
reform meeting in Stepney; it is the imperial 
aspect of the question that appeals most strongly to 
the working people. Contrary to what might have 
been expected from the nature of the locality and its 


| conditions of life and labour, the vast audience of work- 
_ing-men gathered in the Edinburgh Castle Hall on 


Mr. Norman MacColl, who died on Thursday, was | 


an editor of a type now unfortunately rare. He gave 
his life to his work, and, thoroughly grasping the 
editor’s proper part, made the ‘‘ Atheneum” perhaps 
the best edited paper in the world. He constructed 
and overlooked, but wrote hardly at all. It was cha- 
racteristic of him that late in life, when he had given 


Thursday showed as plainly as possible that it was as 
an instrument for uniting the empire that the tariff 
question interested them most. Mr. Chamberlain put 
this aspect of the policy second, not reaching it until 
he had spoken for nearly an hour on the purely economic 
and domestic side. When he turned to the question of 
empire, there was a perceptible lift of the whole meet- 
ing. Attention grew more tense and a more lively tone 
pervaded all. This may have been partly due to the 
orator as well as his theme. He was more effective, 
gaining in vigour and point, when he passed to the 
imperial question. The wider issue seemed to have an 
inspiring effect on himself as on his audience, and as 
time lengthened out, till another whole hour had passed, 
every added five minutes seemed but to stimulate instead 
of tiring the immense gathering. A striking and even 
moving demonstration closed what seemed to us at its 
opening a somewhat lifeless affair. We are not trying 
to emulate the descriptive reporter, but the demeanour 
of these thousands of East London working-men before 
the different aspects of the fiscal question has both moral 
and political significance. At first thought anyone 
would have said that the thing which would interest 
these people most would be the effect which tariff re- 
form was to have on their own trades. Would it give 
them employment ? Would it increase their cost of 
living? Apparently Mr. Chamberlain himself rather 
took this view and therefore put home questions first. 
We are inclined to think this was a mistake, for the 
people, interested as they were in what he had to say 
about the effect of foreign tariffs on trade here, were 
plainly waiting for something else and visibly glad when 
that something else came. It is very remarkable. One 
could not forgive an educated man or one who was well 
to do for indifference to national concerns in his ab- 
sorption in purely selfish interests. But as little could 
we be hard on men whose lives, as Mr. Chamberlain 
justly said, so small a margin separates from actual 
want, if not absolute starvation, had they little thought 


| or regard to spare from the work of daily wage- 


up his editorial work, he took up Spanish, and soon | 


became a very respectable Spanish scholar. Happily 
his difficult and in a way historic post passed into 
the hands of a most competent scholar, a name of note 
in the public school and college world. 


Perhaps the acting of the ‘‘ Andria” in the old dormi- 
tory at Westminster on Thursday was not all it should 
be ; some would deny its dramatic or educational value ; 
but it is at least a pleasant illustration of the continuity 
of tradition that Charles Wesley acted the part of 
Davus in 1725. We do not know if Charles Wesley 
found his legs and arms so much in the way as Mr. 
Wilson—Davus sum non CEdipus: acting may have 
fallen off rather than grown in merit; but surely every 
year of tradition is so much to the good educationally ; 
nothing supplies the place of antiquity. The epilogue is 
the best we have heard and has one surpassing jest. 


Seeing what good use is made of artificial waterways 
in various countries, which are quite our equals if not 
our superiors, in traffic by steam and electricity, the 
neglected English canals point to a real want of national 
enterprise. Some have been almost entirely superseded 
by the railways, so that in certain reaches of them often 
not one barge or boat of any kind disturbs the water 
for weeks together. Motor-boats are sure to be used 
very extensively in the near future in salt water and 
fresh. It is possible that they may prove serviceable 
for the carriage of lighter goods by and by, when the 
price of them falls considerably. From another point 
of view, one would be sorry if the canal traffic became 
quite obsolete. The bargee life is full of rude colour 
and character. We cannot recollect ever hearing any 
good explanation of the fact that the language of the 
canal is so exceptionally picturesque. 


is most hopeful. 


earning for the interests of their country. That 
narrow means does not freeze their patriotism is a 
healthy symptom of national vitality; that it does 
not prevent their taking even wide imperial views 
No doubt indigence and love of 
country are incompatible ; but poverty and patriotism 
can get along together very well. Indeed we are in- 
clined to think there is a good more real patriotism 
amongst the reasonably paid working people than 
amongst the comfortable middle class. Their support 
of or opposition to a position necessarily is more a 
matter of feeling than of intellect; we admit their 
imperialism is mainly an emotion ; but a healthy emotion 
will stand much stress. We hope tariff reform orators 
will learn from this meeting to treat the imperial side 
of the question as the key to the whole matter. The 
great majority of enthusiastic tariff reformers have 
always regarded imperial preference as the essential 
thing, but some of them have had doubts whether it 
was possible to make the working classes look at the 
question in that light. We trust that they will doubt 
no more. 

The strength of the case on the imperial side grows 
more apparent, as it seems to us, daily. It is seen 
negatively from the attitude of opponents ; positively 
from the attitude of the colonies. We have the plain 
fact that many of the greater colonies have already 
granted this country a preference; that in their elec- 
tions no party dares to make opposition to imperial 
preference a plank in its programme; that formal 
expressions of adherence to the policy are continually 
reaching us in greater frequency. What have the 
free traders to say to all this? They can only 
resort, at any rate they only do resort, to such pitiful 
devices as Lord Rosebery’s insinuations of inaccuracy 
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in the reports. It is very strange that reports should it would be any national gain for the component 


always be inaccurate in one direction. 
meet with even inaccurate reports of colonial pronounce- 


ment against the policy, save theone meeting in Melbourne 


telegraphed to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But 
no inaccurate reports somehow have represented the 
Australian Labour party as opposed to preference, or 
the Canadian Government, or the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, or the Cape Parliament. The other device is to 
admit the colonial support of the policy but to question 
the motive: to represent it as purely selfish. The 
colonies see, say free traders, that this will be disastrous 
to us here but advantageous to them. An unfortunate 
argument, for apart trom its very offensive insinua- 
tion against the colonies—an insinuation they are not 
likely to forget—it assumes that the interests of the 
Empire are so divergent, indeed incompatible, that one 
and the same policy may be the making of some parts 
of it and the ruin of others. No wonder that politi- 
cians who take such a view of imperial relations 
should disbelieve in closer organisation of the em- 
pire; no wonder they object to an imperial confer- 
ence, or desire to withhold from such a conference, 
as Mr. Chamberlain put it, everything the colonies 
want to discuss. The truth is the Liberals as free 


traders have got themselves into a very tight place in | 


respect of the rest of the empire. They know the 
colonies are against them; they want to attack pre- 
ferential trade without alienating the colonies who 
support it ; but they find they cannot do both. The plain 
fact that the Liberals are afraid of a colonial conference 
is their condemnation: if they thought there was any 
chance of a conference deciding against imperial pre- 
ferential tariffs, they would welcome it. They will have 
to fight next election on the question of this con- 
ference ; by the time the election is over, the colonies 
will note well the Liberal distrust of them. If the 
free traders win the next election, they will do so at 
the cost of colonial sympathy. They will be the party 
of a fraction of the home electorate against the whole 
of the rest of the empire. That is an unequal position 
that cannot last. It is not strange that opposition 
orators never discuss the imperial aspects of the fiscal 
question if they can possibly avoid them. 

Mr. Chamberlain was quite right to insist at this 
meeting on the unity of the social and economic question. 
It is purely and simply individualism against collective 
interference or protection. Free trade is merely one 
application of laisser-faire; and Cobden rationally 
enough opposed trade unions and factory acts and 
health acts as he opposed trade protection by 
tariffs. They were to him, because he had eyes to 
see and the honesty to declare what he saw, heads of 
the same hydra. Mr. Asquith knows as much, but in 
these days of social collectivism it is very awkward to 
condemn social legislation or trade-union interference ; 
so his legal acumen had to be devoted to finding a dis- 
tinction between protecting against the foreign sweater 
and protecting against the English sweater. He devised 
a distinction, of course, but he has never been able to 
find a difference; ultimately the trade-unionists will 
recognise this, and the socialists. Time is essentially 
on our side. The whole trend of policy, of opinion, 
of public feeling is against individualism, against 
laisser-faire, and therefore in favour of state-inter- 
ference and in favour of protection. 


We do not | 


countries of the empire to contribute in money before it 
was assured that contribution will be made in the 
‘*temper”’ Mr. Balfour so rightly desires. 

Not *‘ How much can each fragment of the empire 
get out of the other fragments ? but rather how much 
can each fragment of the empire give to the common 
whole”? Will there not be a temptation for fragments 
to insist that, supposing they agree to bear a portion 
of the burden, it shall be on condition that the memory 
of their virtue shall be perpetuated by an ever-present 
monument in the shape of cruisers constantly in evidence 
at colonial ports, so that the recollection of their good 
deeds may never languish, engendering the false sense 
of security so natural in persons ignorant of the sea, 
and of the navy, when they see a warship anchored off 
their town? This may not literally occur but something 
very like it may. So that this must be clearly under- 
stood—no matter what amount of help the colonies 
may find it possible to provide, it must be given freely, 
unreservedly, unconditionally, and the disposition, use, 
and entire management of any forces provided by 
them must be vested in the British Admiralty. 

The new scheme of distribution and mobilisation for 
the navy comes into operation on 1 January. By it, 
the ‘‘ Home” becomes the Channel Fleet in name as 
well as fact, whilst the fleet hitherto styled ‘* Channel ” 
will now be called ** Atlantic”. Based on Gibraltar, 
this Atlantic Squadron will be in a position to make the 
most of the strategic situation of the Straits for it is 
favourably placed to work with the Mediterranean and 
Channel Fleets as may be required. More interesting 
than the above changes which involve little more than 
a recognition of long-established principles are the 
alterations effected elsewhere. The South Atlantic 
Squadron, quite useless for war purposes, disappears, 
and this releases a good number of men for duty in 
other places where their services are really wanted. The 
North American Squadron gives place to a Particular 
Service Cruiser Squadron which will have its head- 
quarters at Plymouth and cruise in the Atlantic. 
China, Australia, and the East Indies together consti- 
tute a war group which will provide the Commander- 
in-Chief of the China Station with a fleet of cruisers 
for duty in Eastern waters ; and the Cape of Good Hope 
Squadron is retained to forma connecting link between 
East and West. 

The new disposition has an essential bearing on the 
imperial aspect. It provides that for the future 
cruisers as well as battleships shall move about in 
squadrons, and it is evidently the opinion of the naval 
authorities that the power of England’s navy will be 
shown with greater dignity by the appearance of a 
squadron of powerful cruisers than by intermittent 
flittings of small gunboats, or the occasional visit of 
a second-class cruiser: no one will be disposed to cavil 
at this view. Still no doubt some less important places 
where the gunboat cruised about may now be left 
lamenting the infidelity of ‘‘ Jack ”’, and even in the 
larger ports ships of the Navy will be more rarely seen ; 
for it is the evident intention of the Admiralty that these 


_ cruiser squadrons shall put in a good deal of time at sea. 


The Conser- | 


vative individualists, of whom there have been far too | 


many, have to sink their individualism in tariff reform 
and the Liberal collectivists will have to sink their free 
trade. We are absolutely confident of the ultimate 
realisation of this tariff policy, and we have very little 
doubt that it will one day be acquiesced in by both 
parties. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 


\ E will assume—trusting that the assumption is 
not extravagant—that the policy of mutual con- 
tribution to the burden of naval expenditure throughout | 
the empire is realised. We believe that sooner or later 
it will be realised ; that questions of how much or how 
little will be disposed of ; and that we shall at length | 
have an imperial navy. But other questions, as Mr. 
Balfour insisted, lie behind ; it is even doubtful whether | 


Unfortunately ‘* Out of sight out of mind” is humanly 


, very true; and the question presents itself, How is 


colonial interest in the Navy to be kept at such a 
temperature that no decided set shall hereafter be made 
against the desired arrangement of colonial participa- 
tion in Imperial defence ?_ In spite of Mr. Chamberlain, 


it cannot be ensured that colonials will always think 


imperially, especially when they are seldom vouchsafed 
anything but a fleeting glance at its outward and 
visible sign. In the new scheme the Cape of Good 


, Hope is to remain a station, so here at all events 
, will be enough naval life to keep interest warm. 


The North American Squadron has its headquarters 
transferred to this side of the Atlantic; the South 


Atlantic Squadron is abolished ; and although the 


| Australia, and the East Indies. 


North Atlantic Squadron will apparently cruise in 
Canadian and West Indian waters, it will not be 
quite so much identified with those colonies as if its 
headquarters remained on that side. The Eastern fleet 
is to comprise in time of peace squadrons in China, 
These squadrons will 
in all probability consist of larger and more im- 
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portant vessels than hitherto, and in consequence the 
naval yards and docks at various stations where repairs 
may have to be effected will grow in importance also. 
The Admiral of the East is practically also the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific. Australia has one dock- 
yard only at Sydney, the nearest on the west being 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to the north Trincomalee. 
Sydney is but a victualling yard. New Zealand has 
apparently no naval station. It would almost seem then 
that here was perhaps room for two naval stations. 
It is a far cry from Hong Kong or from Sydney to 
New Zealand, and so also from the Torres Strait to 
Trincomalee, or to Sydney. A naval port from a 
strategical point of view might be of great service at 
or near Palmerston or Melville Island, and perhaps in 
this direction halting colonials could be induced to bear 
a share of the burden. Colonial labour if possible should 
be used in the yards, and it is not too much to hope 
that a naval station at the north end of Australia would 
produce as valuable a colonial naval force as Sydney 
has done in personnel. As we said, it is essential that 
whatever help the colonies bring us it must be uncon- 
ditional ; it will not be given more grudgingly if it can 
be shown that the colonies may expect to gain materially 
thereby. 

Nowhere perhaps has the strategical position 
altered more of late than in the Indian Ocean and 
China Seas. Alliances do not last for all time; 
and who can tell when the scenes of 1778-1783 may 
repeat themselves, though with new actors, and the 
parts of Suffren and Hughes be again enacted? A 
lesson may be learnt by reading the naval history of that 
period, and a recurrence of the disadvantages which 
both those commanders laboured under, for want 
of naval bases, be avoided. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSE: NEW STYLE. 


N O doubt many people who were greatly excited, as 

an affair of politics, in last year’s Licensing Act 
have by this time greatly cooled down. They have 
probably forgotten all about it, and are not aware that 
the new Act, with all its merits and demerits, comes 
into operation on the first day of next year: and that 
the first sessions in which the Quarter Sessions will 
exercise their new jurisdiction will be held in the first 
fourteen days of next February. As it is just as impos- 
sible to tell in advance in the case of the Licensing Act, 
as it is in any other, what the real effects of the legis- 
lative change may be, there is possibly something of 
prematureness in anticipating them now. But this is 
not the opinion of those who are really interested 
in the question, as appears from our having 
received two pamphlets more or less interpretative 
of the Act prepared by Lord Lytton and Sir H. S. 
Cunningham whose forecasts are made with somewhat 
different prepossessions. Lord Lytton, writing as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Public 
House Trust Association, believes that the new Act will 
greatly assist the operations of the Trust. His appeal 
therefore is to the supreme importance, for all those 
who have the cause of national temperance really at 
heart, of ensuring that the maximum of good shall 
result from the administration of the Act. Sir H. 
Cunningham recounts all the objections made by the 
Opposition to the Act as it was passing through Parlia- 
ment, and dwells with more earnestness on the necessity 
for amending it than for working it in the spirit advised 
by Lord Lytton. 

The greatest change introduced into licensing law 
was the provision of compensation for licences ex- 
tinguished for reasons of supposed public benefit. In 
the debates the Opposition objected that the fund to 
be raised from the continuing licenses would be so 
comparatively small that the reduction of public-houses 
would be undesirably slow. Some said it would be 
fifty others seventy-five years before the proportion 
to population would be anything like that recom- 
mended as the standard by the Minority Report on 
the Licensing Laws. Sir H. S. Cunningham empha- 
sises this point; and yet overlooks one feature of 
the Act which may ultimately falsify the predictions 


of the Opposition as to the effect of the compensation ! 


provisions. Lord Lytton quotes section 3, sub. 
section 4 to show that to the charges imposed on 
continuing licensed premises there may be added any 
sums received by Quarter Sessions from any other 
source for the payment of compensation. He therefore 
points out that the words ‘‘ any other source”’ indicate 
that it will be possible for any person or public body to 
provide extra funds for this purpose. 

On the second reading of the Bill, Earl Grey, who has 
been so closely associated with the Public House Trust 
movement from its founding, declared that the Trust 
would find in this provision the opportunity for which 
it had long been waiting of widely extending the 
sphere of its operations. The justices have the power 
to extinguish any existing licence on payment of com, 
pensation and to grant a new one to any applicant who 
can persuade them that he intends to run his house on 
principles more conducive to public interests than those 
of the ordinary trade management. The Public House 
Trust would be such an applicant ; and it would pay the 
compensation to the former licence holders and also 
what is known as the monopoly value, which means the 
amount fixed by the justices to be paid by the new 
holder for the difference of value of the house as 
licensed from what it would be if it were unlicensed; 
and thus would be applicable for distribution in aid of 
local taxation. 

Usually opponents like Sir H. Cunningham admit 
that the provisions as to the grant of new licences 
enable the justices to impose conditions of great re- 
strictive value on the sale of liquor. But they 
overlook what Lord Lytton has so usefully brought 
into prominence, that old licences extinguished 
and given to new applicants may be dealt with 
in the same manner as licences that are created 
wholly for the future under the new Act. Sir H, 
Cunningham also uses a decidedly weak, and even 
unfair, argument in asserting that justices will have less 
power to refuse licences for faults in management than 
they have now. Under the old law they could refuse 
licences if the premises were ill-conducted. It suits 
opponents of the Act to say that the grounds on which 
the licences may be refused for ill-conduct will be 
much less numerous in future. But that is not so. 
Sir H. Cunningham gives a list of twenty-two cases 
where the misconduct would be less than the ‘‘ill- 
conduct ” en which justices in the past could refuse 
renewal. There is no reason given for making this 
supposition, and there is none. Until an appeal settles 
that the power of justices is more restricted it is mere 
supposition that the local justices—not Quarter Sessions 
—do not retain their old powers as unabridged as they 
were before; and that they cannot abolish miscon- 
ducted houses on the same grounds as they have 
done in the past. It is not correct therefore to 
say that in such cases the Quarter Sessions, who 
alone have power to abolish licences on any ground ex- 
cept that of *‘ ill-conduct ” in the strict legal sense, must, 
if they decide to abolish them, do so only on payment 
of compensation, in spite of actual bad management 
which happens to fall short of illegality. Sir H. 
Cunningham is by no means non-appreciative of the 
value of the Public House Trust’s work; but he does 
not see clearly, as Lord Lytton does, how the new Act 
will help it. Probably that is due principally to his 
lack of faith in the willingness of Quarter Ses- 
sions to be on the side of the Trust rather than 
on that of the Brewers. The transfer of the power 
of refusal from local Justices to Quarter Sessions 
was one of the main grounds of opposition to the Bill ; 
and the prophecies of that time as to the sinister in- 
fluence of the Trade on Quarter Sessions are renewed 
by Sir H. Cunningham. Lord Lytton believes that the 
Act provides the machinery for which ‘‘ we have all 
longed” since Mr. Chamberlain tried to municipalise 
the public house in 1877. The leaders of the Trust 
movement are sound temperance reformers and not 
intemperate, as too many teetotallers are; and if we 
are to have prophecy we would rather believe Lord 
Lytton’s—that at last a great opportunity is afforded 
if the friends of temperance will but combine to make 
use of it. What we fear is that the Opposition will 
have very much more pleasure in not giving the Act 
a chance of doing the good that is potential in it. 
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FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—XIII. 


S indicated in the last article, the figures relating to 
the Australian trade are much complicated by 
the inter-state trade. No doubt a large amount of 
this, such as the trade formerly passing between 
New South Wales and Queensland, should be re- 
garded as external, and with as much reason and 
justice as the trade between Victoria and New Zealand 
or the United Kingdom. On the other hand a not 
inconsiderable portion of this trade between the various 
Australian colonies has all the elements of internal 
trading. They are not restricted by internal tariffs, 
are carried by the same railways, and are stored 
and sold by the same people. Another portion of this 
inter-state trade is, no doubt, purely a through trade 
for shipment from convenient Australian seaports such 
as Melbourne or Sydney. It may be desired to ship 
goods from an inland town in Queensland, by a 
boat leaving Sydney or even Melbourne. These 
goods may be carried by rail to either of these 
ports and will be returned three or five times 
over, as the case may be, in the official trade re- 
turns of the respective colonies. Thus if shipped 
from Sydney it may be returned as an export from 
Queensland to New South Wales, an import to New 
South Wales from Queensland, and finally as an export 
from Sydney. It might, if it be shipped from Melbourne 
be returned twice more as an export from New South 
Wales, and animport into Victoria. These phenomena 
which no doubt occur, though to what extent is, and is 
likely to remain, unknown, render the figures for the 
Australian trade extremely difficult to treat. Some 
indication of the tendencies which exist may, however, 
be safely gathered from an examination of the over-sea 
trade of the colonies. For this purpose we have, with 
much labour and trouble, separated the trade of the 
Australian colonies with British possessions into trade 
with the other Australian colonies (in each case) and 
with other British possessions. The results, since 
1881, are embodied in the following tables :— 


Annual Imports into the Australasian Colonies from various sources 
(in thousand /). 


Periods. Colonies. — Total. 
1881-1885 ... 30,506 21,288 2,849 6,721 61,364 
1886-1890 ... 28,652 25,751 2,268 7,629 64,436 
1891-1895 ... 23,787 25,322 2,240 5,462 56,911 
1896-1900 ... 27,239 30,136 3,003 9,343 69,721 
19GO-1902 31,403 30,055 3,363 14,415 79,248 
The total imports from the United Kingdom into all 


the Australasian colonies (including New Zealand) 
amounted to £ 30,506,000 per annum during the years 
1881-1885. They fell to pf ieee per annum in the 
years 1891-1895, and during the years 1901-1902, the 
latest years for which figures are available, have just 
managed to recover their former value. The figures 
for New Zealand alone show a steady increase from 
£5,097,000 in the years 1881-1885, and 44,145,000 per 
annum in 1886-1890 to £6,868,000 in 1901-1902. No 
doubt the preference given by New Zealand to British 
goods has assisted materially in preventing this decline 
and even turning it into a real and substantial increase. 
In spite of the fact that in every other Australian 
colony, almost without exception, the imports from 
the United Kingdom have tended steadily to diminish, 
the weight of the New Zealand progress has been 
sufficient to change the diminution into a small increase. 
It is equally certain, however, that measured by the 
increased requirements of that continent during the 
last quarter of a century, the trade of the United 
Kingdom has diminished very seriously. 

This is more clearly seen by the next table given 
below. Before referring to this, however, it may be 
further observed in connexion with the table already 
given that the figures show a very substantial increase 
in the inter-state trade. The sum of the imports into 
each of the colonies, from each of the other colonies, 
has increased from £21,288,000 per annum in 1881— 
1885 to. £30,055,000 per annum in 1901-1902, an in- 
crease of about 4o per cent. It may be noted that 
this is only slightly smaller than the increase of popu- 
lation during the same interval. 

imports from ‘‘ Other British Possessions” have 


| cent. 


risen slightly. They have never reached any large 
sum, and amount at the present time to 43,363,000 
per annum as against £2,849,000 during 1881-1885. 
On the other hand the imports from foreign countries 
have made by far the greatest progress. From 
£6,721,000 per annum in: 1881-1885, they reached 
414,415,000 during 1901-1902, an increase of 110 per 
cent. in the last twenty years. 

The figures in the next table show the percentage of 
each of these branches of trade at different times. 

Percentage of Imports into the Australasian Colonies from 
various sources. 

Other 


1886-1890 44°5  40°0 12°0 
1891-1895 ... 41°38 44°5 39 9°8 
I9OI~1902 39°9 wet ws 


The imports from the United Kingdom have fallen 
from 49°7 per cent. during 1881-1885 to 39°9 per 
during 1901-1902. The imports from the 
‘“‘Other British Possessions” show a decline from 
4°6 to 4°2 per cent. Foreign countries alone show 
an increase, from 11°o per cent. to 18°2 per cent. 

Turning next to the export trade of Australasia, 
features not identical but similar present themselves 
on an examination of the published figures. The 
following tables correspond with those given above 
relating to the import trade :— 

Exports from Australasian Colonies (including New Zealand) to 

various destinations (in thousand 4). 


. United Australasian British Foreign 
Periods. Kingdom. onies. Possessions. Total. : 
1881-1885 ... 26,008 19,777 3,267 3,497 52,550 
1886-1890 ... 26,181 22,938 1,320 5,772 56,213 
| 1891-1895 30,714 24,319 2,897 7,602 5,532 
1896-1900 33,229 28,796 4,252 11,589 738,964 
1901-1902... 32,060 29,603 11,800 12,818 84,781 


Percentage of Exports from Australasian Colonies to various 
destinations. 


United Australasi British Forei 
1886-1890 ... 464 .. 40°8 2°4 10°4 
1891-1865... 46°9 37°t 4°4 11°6 
1896-1900... 42°1 36°5 16°! 
IgOI-1902 37°7 34°9 13°9 13°5 


The total exports have increased from £52,550,000 
to £84,781,000, or by £ 32,231,000, equivalent to about 
60 per cent. Of this increase, the United Kingdom 
has taken about £6,000,000, other Australasian colonies 
about £ 10,000,000, and foreign countries £9, 300,000. 
This may be put in another way. The exports to the 
United Kingdom have increased by 23 per cent. ; to 
Australasian colonies by 50 -per cent.; to ‘‘ Other 
British Possessions” by 260 per cent. ; and to foreign 
countries by 270 per cent. in the whole period under 
examination. A more detailed examination (not here 
given) of the figures shows that, as before, the 
exports from New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia to the United Kingdom have diminished con- 
siderably. These colonies have, on the other hand, 
considerably extended and increased their trade with 
foreign countries. As an example we give the case of 
New South Wales. The exports from this colony to 
the United Kingdom fell from £8,020,000 per annum 
during 1881-1885 to £7,375,000 per annum during 
IgoI-1902. The corresponding figures for foreign 
countries show an increase from 1,414,000 to 
47300,000. 

The exports from New Zealand to this country have 
shown considerable progress. They have risen from 
44,919,000 in 1881-1885 to £9,373,000 in 1901-1902. 
The exports from this colony to foreign countries are, 
and have ever been, comparatively small. It may be 
that the principal exports from New Zealand—wool 
and frozen beef and mutton—are made to this 
country, and subsequently a portion may be reshipped 
to other foreign countries. Nearly half a million 
pounds sterling worth of preserved meats are thus 
‘annually transhipped from this country. 

The figures in the last table showing the distribution 
of the Australasian exports according to their declared 


| destination but emphasise the remarks which have 
| been made above. The exports to the United Kingdom 
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now amount to 37°7 per cent. of the whole instead of © 
49°5 per cent. in the earlier period. The exports to 
British possessions now amount to 13°9' per cent. | 
instead of 6°2 per cent. The exports to foreign | 
countries have increased from 6°8 per cent. to 13°5 per 
cent. 

It may be further remarked on comparing the first 
and third tables of the present article that the sum of 
all the imports from the Australasian colonies is not 
equal to the sum of all the exports to the Australasian | 
colonies, as they should be. It may be that the returns 
of the different colonies are not equally trustworthy, but 
it is remarkable that the “ export” figure is uniformly 
higher than the corresponding ‘import ” figure. They 
are now approaching more nearly to equality, and in 
1902 the difference in the two returns only just amounted 
to about 1 per cent. of the whole. This is probably as 
near as the two returns are ever likely to reach. There 
may be other explanations of the discrepancy which it is 
not necessary, however, to enter upon here. | 


THE CITY. 


|= Stock Exchange has been sadly out of humour 
with itself during the past week, or, one should | 
perhaps more properly say, the House has been angry 
at the course of events in the American railroad market 
which have virtually dominated the Exchange until the 
South African mining section threw off the baleful 
influence. One's sympathy cannot but go out to the 
brokers and to the general public, both of whom were 
quite reasonably anticipating a continuance of the good 
times with the rising prices which have obtained for the 
past two months. The general conditions have been 
excellent ; fairly cheap money, an absorption of in- 
vestment stocks arising from the recuperative power 
of the country which has economised so much of late, 
plenty of labour in the Transvaal and a consequent 
substantial increase in the gold output, and in addi- 
tion to these factors which make for a rise in 
value, a very plethora of money on the Continent, 
a combination in short which justifies optimism, 
and then—Mr. Lawson. This gentleman who has 
gained so much notoriety during the past few 
days has by the boldness and rapidity of his bear 
operations in New York created an entirely new situa- 
tion which, for a certain period, verged upon panic. 
Selecting the stocks of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany, in which a big “bull” position was known to 
exist, he flooded the United States with advertisements 
in which he promised the most damning revelations in 
the affairs of that company, the shares of which dropped 
20 points in as many hours. The operators who were 
committed to the rise in this and kindred concerns had | 
to sell other holdings heavily to keep up their margins 
and lines of shares came on offer representing the best 
as well as the indifferent railroads. With such 
wild prices in the American market it was impossible 
for the other departments of the Stock Exchange 
to remain unaffected, and it is really a testimony to the 
latent strength of the more speculative sections that 
prices did not break away entirely. In the result, as 
we have already pointed out, the South African mining 
market shook itself free and closed firm at a slight | 
advance in quotations on balance. The resistance of our 
markets after the first violent attack is evidence that 
the public on this side are not heavily involved in 
American rails, and we can see no reason why a steady | 
improvement should not take place all round unless | 
serious trouble is caused from failures on the other 
side, when of course there would be a sympathetic | 
reaction in London. 

The success of the Natal Loan, despite the croakings 
of failure which emanated from certain quarters, was 
never really in doubt and we are informed that the list 
of applications included a greater number of forms for 
small amounts of a genuine investment character than 
any previous issue. Whilst however we are quite 
satisfied as to the excellence of the security we would 
venture to urge upon the new Agent-General for Natal 
the great desirability of discountenancing any further 
appeal to the public for the next few years if possible. 


The colony of Natal stands so high in public estimation 


and financial circles that it would be a great pity to see 


| its loans outgrow their welcome which any further im. 


mediate issue would certainly endanger. 
The new Mexican Loan which is offered under the 


' auspices of Messrs. Speyer Bros. will doubtless achieve 


the success associated with issues bearing their name, 
In the present instance subscriptions are invited for 
43,086,494 of Mexican Government 4 per cent. gold 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be applied to the 
redemption of certain Treasury gold notes and Mexican 


_ silver bonds shortly maturing as well as to provide for 


outgoings in connexion with railway and harbour 
works. The price of issue is 94 per cent. at which the 
yield to the investor is about 45 per cent. The sub- 
stantial progress of late years in Mexican financial 
affairs together with the additional stability arising 
from the recent currency reforms add materially to the 
value of the present issue which constitutes a satis- 
factory investment. 

We understand that the London and Paris Exchange 


_ are inviting subscriptions to a debenture issue secured 


‘upon all the assets and undertakings of the Company, 
including its uncalled capital”. There seems however 
to be no uncalled capital and there is no statement as 
to the value of the assets. Altogether a hazardous 
investment and best left alone. 


INSURANCE. 
ECONOMIC LIFE OFFICE. 


HE Economic Life Assurance Society is one of 
those excellent companies which seems particu- 
larly anxious that its existence shall be unknown and 
its merits unrecognised by the insuring public. It 
conducts its business in a leisurely fashion that may 
have been appropriate in the days of its origin eighty 
years ago, and issues in December 1904 the results of 
its Valuation up to December 1903. An office twenty- 
five times its size publishes its valuations less than 
eleven days after the dates to which they are made up ; 
but the Economic thinks it quite appropriate to tarry 
for eleven months. Perhaps this leisureliness is a 
matter of little moment since the Valuation Returns 
now that they are out are quite satisfactory. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Society is that it issues par- 
ticipating policies at rates of premium which are much 
lower than the average, and consequently does not aim 
at, and cannot be expected to produce, such a high 
rate of bonus as is given by other societies which 
charge much higher rates of premium. But the results 
to policy-holders yield an excellent return upon the 
money paid. In the course of the five years the 
Society received in premiums £1,190,164 and the 
surplus earned amounted to £228,209, which is equiva- 
lent to about 21 per cent. of the premiums received for 
with-profit policies. 

The Economic is a mutual office, so that the whole 
of the surplus belongs to the participating policy- 
holders, who not only receive the surplus earned by 
their own class of policies but the profits which are 
made on non-participating assurances and annuities. 
The without-profit assurances amount to about one- 
eighth of the whole, and the annuity business is con- 
siderable owing to the rates being favourable when 
compared with those of the majority of British offices. 
The business is economically managed, the expenses 
averaging for the five years only 13°6 per cent. of the 
premium income. Owing to the low rates of premium 
which are charged the loading, or provision for expenses 


_ and profits, is small, but it exceeds the actual expendi- 


ture by about 14 per cent. of the premiums and con- 


| sequently constitutes a source of surplus. The 


difference between the rates of interest earned and 
assumed makes a further addition to surplus to the extent 
of about 18s. 3d. per cent. per annum of the funds. 
Like so many other Life offices the capital value of its 
securities has decreased during the past five years, the 
total reduction amounting to 4 145,350; doubtless this 
depreciation is largely of a temporary nature, and it is a 
matter over which the directors and officials have little 
control. Except for this reduction the surplus would 
have been increased from £228,000 to £373,000, and 
the bonuses would have been larger to the extent of 
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something like 60 percent. The liabilities have been 
valued by the British Offices’ Table excluding from ob- 
servation the first five years of assurance, interest being 
assumed at the rate of 3 per cent. This table brings 
out a rate of mortality much higher than the Society is 
likely to experience, and its favourable mortality, which 
in 1903 was only 77 per cent. of the mortality provided 
for, contributes a large sum to the surplus. 

The system of bonus distribution adopted by the 
Seciety seems to produce very unequal results. In 
18098 the sum of £246,000 was distributed among 
policies assuring £8,663,473. In 1903 the profits were 
about £20,000 less and the participating policies about 
£30,000 more. This should not produce any great 
difference in the bonus results and in the early years of 
assurance there is very little reduction on the present 
occasion as compared with the previous one. But on 
policies which have been in force for many years the 
new bonus is in some cases little more than half the 
bonus which was paid five years ago to policies of the 
same age and duration. The surplus is distributed on a 
cash basis, the amount of the bonus increasing according 
to age at the date of the Valuation, and the cash values 
are then converted into equivalent reversionary additions. 
This is not a system which the public can readily under- 
stand, nor does it appear to have the merit of dealing 
altogether equitably with different classes of policy- 
holders ; the question arises whether the Society would 
not do well to adopt some more popular, and possibly 
fairer, method of allotting the surplus. 

We make the suggestion in no spirit of fault-finding, 
but only because the Economic is so good that we 
should like to see it better supported by the insuring 
public, and a different bonus might possibly contribute 
to this result. 


IN A COUNTRY CHURCH. 


if SUPPOSE it must be taken as a confession of age, 

if not of the obsolete, when I say that I still take 
holidays going afoot through England, engaged indeed, 
knapsack on back, in the old-fashioned walking tour. 
And this too is not in those wilder parts of the country 
where walking is necessary if the choicer scenes are to be 
visited at all, in Wales or the Lake district or in the Dales 
of Yorkshire, but among the grassy undulations and plain 
bread-and-butter delights of our Southern Midlands. 
However I will not resume a well-worn argument on 
modes of travel, in which from long practice I have 
become pretty expert, but will simply state the plain 
fact that I do not find I possess any leisure if I travel 
by any other conveyance. In this I speak only for my- 
self but I judge others are in like case. For I am an 
amateur of country churches and never pass through 
the villages which form the constantly recurring 
incidents of my wandering without spending a 
little time over the church, and I notice that I rarely 
meet bicyclists on these diversions, automobilists 
never. Of course I am not speaking of cathedrals 
or other great show places, but of the ordinary way- 
side church whose name is unknewn five miles away. 
Naturally enough the motor-car man would soon 
become surfeited with churches if he stopped at every 
village, his average time between stoppages probably 
working out to something less than five minutes ; even 
the bicyclist would never ge¢ anywhere in the day if he 
had to look at the churches he passed, but to my easy 
walking pace these interludes barely reduce the average 
speed. Of course in dallying thus over churches I am 
again ‘‘ dating” myself as belonging to a former age. 
Indeed the habit was acquired in Oxford when under the 
guidance of Parker's handbooks to architecture we 
tramped many eager miles, to Cassington, Eynsham, 
Charlton-on-Otmoor, Fyfield, sometimes for a window or 
a doorway, sometimes for a moulding or a chancel arch. 
Forgotten are the enthusiasms over “first pointed” and 
‘early decorated” but the mind’s eye is still stored 
with visions of the elms raining gold in the autumn 
Sunshine, or of russet oakwoods and the red-brown earth 
newly turned into shining furrows under the chill 
February skies. 

** And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields”. 

But, as I have said, I still ‘‘ collect ” country churches, 


although the passion for Gothic architecture has faded 
out to a tepid and readily satisfied interest in such 
features of the ancient fabric as successive generations 
of restorers have kindly spared to bear witness of their 
own incurable want of feeling for all that constitutes 
distinction or style in stonework. This cursory inspec- 
tion over, I plunge straightway for the mural tablets 
and takethe inscriptions one by one round the walls, not 
that I am in search of quaint epitaphs nor am bent on 
tracing out genealogies. No, the inscriptions I am in 
search of are those to ‘‘ Richard Struthers, son of &c. 
&c., Ensign in his Majesty’s 51st regiment of foot who 
fell in the true and manly execution of his duty at the 
head of his company at the battle of Minden on the 
1st of August, 1759. Felix opportunitate mortis.”” Or 
to .‘‘ Captain Thomas Hodges, in the County of 
Somerset, Esq., who at the Siege of Antwerpe about 
1583 with unconquered courage wonne two Ensignes 
from the Enemy, where receiving his last wound, he 
gave three legacyes, his soule to his Lord Jesus, his 
body to be lodged in Flemish earth, his heart to be sent 
to his deare wife in England”. 

You read quiet story after quiet story, of merchant 
or physician, gentleman, of this parish, who doubtless 
did his duty honourably in his station of life, and 
then there leaps to view one of those shining names, 
Sobraon, ‘‘ the glorious first of June”’, Fuentes d’Onoro, 
Aboukir, and the quiet village and its dwellers join 
at once the main stream of the great English story. 
Rarely do I fall across a fine monument, nothing for 
instance to match the pure delight of the Elizabethan 
seaman in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral who, clad 
in his armour as he lived, is being consigned to the 
deep over the side of his own ship, his hands crossed in 
prayer and the cross of S. George flying over all. No, 
at the best I find a white marble relief of two foot 
soldiers clad in the stiff stocks and the strapped 
trowsers in which our mighty forefathers marched 
north, south, east and west over India, standing with 
muskets reversed beside a conventional palm tree. For 
‘in these country churches the monuments are not those 
of the great generals and the admirals who have earned 
their title to Westminster Abbey or to the cathedral 
of their diocese at least. They belong rather to the 
plain undistinguished mass of English officers and 
gentlemen, happy perhaps in falling in hot blood, too 
young for fame and its penalties. 

Few are the English villages which have not sent 
their quota of such men out into all lands; the itch of 
fighting, the lust of fame impelled them, most of all the 
desire to be a doing and not rusting. Everywhere 
in the waste places of the earth lie their bones and the 
British Empire is their great memorial temple. Only 
in the villages and the little country towns these 
monuments seem to be appropriate ; there we can 
conceive the old tradition of the English life is still 
carried on, what more proper than to record the deeds 
of such a wanderer on the walls of his own familiar 
church, where Sunday after Sunday the inscription 
shall be spelt out by those who once were the boys 
he fought or the girls he kissed. Poor old Dick, they 
think, and that recollection is better than fame. In the 
great town of to-day, most of all in its lifeless suburbs, 
the man or woman is swamped ; in the next street, in 
the next house even, they are unknown, and play they 
their part ever so nobly their happy actions receive only 
the fulsome forgetfulness of a paragraph in the local 
paper and a polished slab in that stony waste called a 
cemetery. We wish every parson could manage to 
make a record somewhere on his church walls of each 
of his parishioners who served the state in ever so small 
a way, so shall his church become a part of the national 
life and something other than the rival conventicle over 
the way. Men enter and leave churches for many 
odd reasons, but we can conceive few more cogent 
arguments for the Establishment than the desire to 
remain in the company of those worthies whose 
achievements you have pored over on your boyish 
Sundays. 

If you would realise to the full the difference made 
by these memorials, explore in the same fashion the 
casual country church in France or Germany: you will 
discover interesting architectural passages as before, 


but these exhausted you will find the cheap ornament 
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and the tawdry offerings in the side chapels very dull LA CAMARGUE. 
substitutes for the episodes in the story of the state : : . 
which you may gather from the walls of most English Gert by the winds of Africa which meet the winds 
churches. Monuments indeed there are in foreign from the Swiss mountains and the north ; winds 
churches but nothing to set alongside these records of and more winds which never cease; scorched by the 
comparatively unknown and unimportant people, which sun in summer and in winter scourged by cold, it looks 
yet speak of the rounded continuity of English life upon the sea. ; 
and the intimate toll it has taken of every house and  _— Salt marsh and waste of aromatic herbs, great heathy 
village in the land. | plains towards the east, and to the west alluvial steppes 
But the church door closes and I take the road again, | without a stone, but broken here and there by patches 
the road that was a British track-way before the first of grey olive woods and vineyards, a line of sand hills 
church existed, across the fields that took their present runs along the beach which opens to a little bay where 
shape in Saxon times—the grooves along which our — the three Marys landed from the East. It still remains 
English life runs were bitten early and bitten deep, and a shadow of the past—a melancholy region of decaying 
one of the earliest and deepest is the groove which has towns with medizval walls, in which the sparse in- 
led men to die at Agincourt and Oudenarde, at Plassey habitants look out of place, as beggars herding in some 
and Elandslaagte.- PEREGRINUS. vast Italian palace which has seen better days. 
It seems as if a portion of the Pampas between Bahia 
| Blanca and the Guardia Mitre had got — and 
. ., floated out to sea, and then got stranded on the fertile 
COMPLETENESS. plains of France. A land of vast horizons, mirages, 
“| oes are some types of unworldly character which | quick change of temperature, of violent tempests, 
the world readily understands or at least recog- mosquitoes, ague, fever, of flights of red flamingoes, 
nises. The priest, the prophet, the physician—those _ fierce black cattle, and the white horses which tradition 
who minister to the souls and to the bodies of men, says the Arabs left there after the rout at Tours. In 
even those who foretell woe and disaster are accepted hardly any other part of Europe does the old world, 
as coming within the ordinary scheme of things. The the world before the middle ages, still maintain itself 
reformer, too, and the fanatic, who force their violent as strongly as in this island in the marshy delta of the 
opinion on unwilling ears, seem, after all, to fit into a Rhdéne. ; 
niche prepared for them. They do not violate men’s When Cesar knew it and long afterwards when 
sense of fitness. Their occurrence has always been Musa and his Saracens passed by upon their march to 


noted through the ages and the absence of them, rather Tours, it could not have been very different from what - 


than their presence, would seem abnormal. it isto-day. The railway crosses it, but railways in a 
Quite otherwise is it, however, with a type of plain have not the strength to force themselves upon 
character which does not readily command the world’s the landscape as amongst hills, and only make a track 
attention and which, rare and precious as it is, seldom such as a snail leaves on a window pane. 
meets with understanding. The word ‘“ perfect” has The island does not seem intended to be lived in but 
come to be associated in men’s minds with the posses- by the horses and the kine, and should be kept, just as 
sion of certain moral qualities. Cempleteness, there- Segovia and Toledo should be kept, as a memento -of 
fore, rather than perfection may more aptly express the the past to show men what the world was like before 
type of character we would describe. The complete they spoiled it with their manufactories. The scattered 
man—in whom no single gift, virtue or power ex- hamlets grouped around their churches look primitive 
ercises an unmusical predominance. He possesses and at the same time insubstantial as if they had been 
what it is supposed to be the function of all higher built by the lacustrine dwellers of a bygone age, or like 
education to impart, the just equipoise of all the faculties an Indian camp of wickeyups. 
of the mind. Unlike the other types of character, Round most of them the marshes stretch, and from 
whom we have mentioned he does not catch the eye by _ them rises up a hum of shrill mosquitoes’ pipes, as if 
breadth of colour. He frequently passes for mediocrity. _ they challenged man to live there at his peril and pre- 
There is nothing about him to proclaim wherein he  saged fever and unquiet sleep to the invaders of their 
differs so absolutely from those others around him. territories. And in effect inhabitants are few. Your 
He would never attract attention to himself at any plainsman seldom is gregarious and on this heathy sea 
time—not from any sense of sham modesty but because of scrubby aromatic plants the infrequent herdsmaa 
he is painfully aware of just how little he stands for in | with his lance looks like a Guaycuru or Arab, and as 
the sum total of things. He aims at valuing everything remote from modern European life as either of them, 
at its eternal worth and with such an aim nothing can _ sitting immovable in his high-peaked Montpelier saddle 
ever seem quite worth while. Towards others his atti- and looking out across the plains. 
tude can never be either hostile or contemptuous. He ‘Tis said that long before the Romans, Greeks and 
views them with an unconscious tolerance that has in Saracens, the inhabitants adored the sun. Perhaps 
it no trace of patronage or superiority. To the superficial of all the peoples of their continent, they were alone in 
he appears frequently vacillating or weak. The ‘‘other this, their almost reasonable faith. No doubt to wile 
side” of the question is always painfully apparent to them from their bright belief, to the sad Galilean 
him. Nothing to him is ever wholly right or wholly mystery, the Marys, she of Magdala, Maria Jacobe and 
wrong. The spirit of the hot partisan is quite foreign Mary Salomé with Trophimus and Saturninus, Cleon 


from him. He cannot give unqualified allegiance to any | and Lazarus, Sidonius, Joseph of Arimathea and the . 
creed or system less elastic than life itself. And yet his rest of the strange errant saintly company which landed . 


conduct is marked by an integrity, a singleness of on the dunes just where the old Byzantine church is 
purpose that baffle other people who read into it all built, sought out their shores. 
kinds of hidden meanings. They cannot fathom the § Mary of Magdala who, one would have thought, 
depths of this crystal-like nature. | had long ago wiped off her sins upon the Saviour’s 
Detached as he is from those around him he possesses_ feet, retired into the desert; one of those earthly 
a strange power of vision and clearness of insight. He | purgatories which all saints had ever at command to 
knows how to estimate at their proper worth those serve them as astep to heaven, and having sought the 
fleeting vanities that seem to others so desirable. And Holy Cave, passed her life in prayer. The other 
this habit of mind, which in him is an instinct arising Marys, one the mother of S. James the Great, the 
from the absolute true proportion of his mental gifts, other of the lesser James, with Sarah, an old servant 
makes him at times appear almost unreal. He is not who had been a slave, lived and died where they 


underlined anywhere. Everyone else is. landed, in the spot where afterwards their church was 
Such a character as here depicted will never take the _ built, and which still bears their name. 
world by storm. He cannot voice the people’s passions Joseph of Arimathea, who, though a Christian, yet 


or prejudices. He cannot lead great movements or was arich man, passed on to England, and was lost 
storm with the shriekers in the market-place. But it is among the mists. The rest remaining in the land 
to him that the world unconsciously turns after the | preached and evangelised, and for a testimony of their 
whirlwind of passion is past to lead it back to safety | success they left their features stamped upon a rock so 
and sanity.| | that all men might see them and venerate their deeds. 
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They wrote their names in stone, but Mary Magdalene, 
_ high, the hat blown back, and kept in place by a black 


more pious and poetical than they, preserved her name 
jn tears, which, falling from her eyes, were by the 


Just swaying in the saddle, with the left hand held 


_ ribbon underneath the chin, and in the right hand the 


grace divine, turned toa river which issuing from the | 


cave, where she wept daily at her prayers, carries her | 


sins out to the sea, where they are lost amongst the 
waves. 

Their memory will endure whilst the stone still 
retains their images, and whilst the creed they preached 
is venerated, but hers can never die as long as water 
runs and grass grows green and the mistral raises her 
coronach. 

But in despite of saints and of their shrines, of pil- 
grimage, of holy caves, legends and miracles so well 
attested that to believe them would imply a faith in 
human testimony that contact with humanity rubs off, 
but the ancient faith still lives. 


Neither in Naples nor in Seville is life more joyous, | 
nor does the fear of the dread mysteries which the — 


virgins and the saints crossed over sea to inculcate, 
weigh less upon the mind. In all three places a reason- 
able and satisfying superstition fills men’s souls, but 
does not influence their lives, more than the faith in 
Jupiter and Mars, Diana, Venus, and the rest of high 


long lance, tipped with the crescent and called a 
‘* trident” in La Camargue, the herdsmen dash about 
the sandhills (there is no sane man on a horse’s back), 
their ponies’ shoeless feet cutting the ground just as a’ 
skate cuts ice, shouting the while, out of the joy of life, 
and the proximity of death. The bulls, just as in 
Spain, led by an ox or two that wears a bell, come 
snorting up to the corral, then stop and wheel, and 
plunge away into the maze of sandhills by the sea. 
The guardians float after them, their ponies’ manes and 
tails streaming like foam from off a wave into the air, 
just as a swallow rushes at a gnat. The people shout, 
and in a cloud of dust, the bulls are brought up with a 
rush, causing the men and boys to fly for safety up the 
posts of the corral, on to the wheels of carts, or up 
the gratings of the windows of the houses to which 
they cling like flies. 

The wooden bars are let down with a clang, the 
animals driven into an inner pen, and the whole village 
breaks out in a shout of ‘‘ Lagadigadon” as if each 


_ man by his own strength and skill had done the feat, 


Olympus influenced the ancients, that is, those ancients | 
who like the people of La Camargue, thought the first — 
duty of a government was to provide bread and butter. © 


In the old towns which ring the river island all 
about, each with its aqueduct and temple, the Roman 
type remains, and any woman in the streets with her 


black hair, full bust, and low broad eyebrows could © 


step into an amphitheatre, and gloat upon a gladiator’s 


agony, turning her thumb down if he fought badly, or | 


was not a personable man, with as much relish as she 
now enjoys the dying struggles of a horse, or, as in 


England, ladies watch a pheasant writhing its life out | 


by a covert side, whilst waiting for their lunch. 


instead of having stood and gossiped till the bulls 
rushed past. 

The riders slowly dismount, unloose their girths, 
light cigarettes and taking out their knives scrape off 
the sweat from just behind the girths where the hard 
spurring leaves a bloody foam. The horses stretch 
themselves and yawn, and then stand panting, looking 
at one another out of the corner of their eyes. 

The corralling over, in the Byzantine church of the 
three holy Marys, the bell ‘‘ chaps” out, and the whole 


_ population headed by the mayor goes in to mass, the 


But the intense and ancient life runs stronger in the | 


country than the towns. The guardians of the cattle 
form a race apart, unique in Europe, for the brown 


herdsman of the plains between Lebrija and the hills of | 


Ronda, although they pass their lives on horseback, 
are in the main men of the village or the town, whereas 
the Camarguais are as true countrymen as are the 
Arabs or the Mexicans. In this forgotten nook of 
Europe, hedged about by the tall reeds which fringe 
the Rhéne, and the white sands which border on the 
sea, if it is true that Saracens once passed, it is quite 
certain that they left some of their customs deeply 
rooted in the land. 


horsemen, after the fashion of their kind, sitting down 
in the sand, to talk of horses and of cattle and illus- 
trating what they say with diagrams drawn with the 
points of knives. 

Mass over, and the whole village having dined, 
seated at wooden tables before the cafés in the main 
street, the bull ring fills, the local firemen’s band bray- 
ing out the strains of songs from the music-halls in the 
sailors’ quarter of Marseilles. 

Three or four chosen guests mount arude ‘‘ shoggly” 
platform, only just beyond the reach of the bull's horns, 
and the mayor tells the chief fireman to blow a fanfare 
on the horn, announcing that he will give, drawn from 
the funds of the municipality, five francs to anyone who 


‘ 


' can pull off a tri-colour rosette pinned to the forehead 


Whence comes the high Montpelier saddle, with its © 


cantle rising well above the waist, and its iron stirrups 
covered in to save the toes? Where in all Europe but 
in southern Spain, where men are partly Moors by blood 
and by inheritance, is to be seen the bit with the high 


port, and the long reins, joined at the end and finishing . 


in a flat whip, and where the hand is held high to turn 
the horse upon his neck, and not to heave him round 
by pulling at his mouth? The active horses and the 
tall, silent, swarthy men, might all be African, although 
veracious history, so careful of her generalities, so care- 
less of her facts, does not inform us that the Saracens 
had time to intromit, as Scottish law-books phrase it, 
with the women of the land. 

To give the infidel his due, and if we give it to the 
devil, why not extend it to the infidel, he usually did 
not take long to intromit with all the women that he 
came across, but in this instance time was wanting, so 
it seems strange he should have left his horse-lore, but 
the fact remains. These customs are not relics of the 
Middle Ages, for the old knights rode differently and 
the bits they used were such as were required to pull 
up Flemish demi-elephants and not to turn a pony 
lightly as a seagull whirls upon the wing, after the 
fashion that the men in the Rhéne delta use. 

To see them bring a “point” of cattle up to the 
rude corral in which they shut the bulls before a bull- 
fight, takes one back to Mexico or the South Pampa, 


of the bull. 

In a moment all the huge corral fills up with raga- 
muffins, fishermen from the shore, the nameless loafers 
who in every town throughout the world work hard at 
keeping up the houses by leaning up against the walls, 
and one or two assistants from the little shops, who 
give themselves, what they think is the air of Spanish 
bull-fighters. As no one has a cloak, and for all means 
of keeping off the bull, his jacket or a sack, the task is 
not so easy as it might be thought. Not that the 
loafers care to risk their skins, with the exception of 
the one or two who, having drunk sufficiently, get rolled 
about like barrels by the bull. After some twenty 
minutes, and when the bull stands panting in the 
middle of the ring, and all the loafers having fled for 


_ refuge, are seated safely on the bars of the corral, the 


cornet sounds again, and the mayor beckoning for 
‘silence, as did S. Paul at Athens, rises and says that 
the sum now is doubled and the sport begins again. 
The mayor’s munificence by this time had attracted 
to the ring a plumber, who, putting down a basket with 
his tools, walked into the arena amongst cheers. The 
people seemed to know him, and mutter that he is a 
‘‘lapin, who has no cold about his eyes”, a thing 
quite evident, for taking off his coat, he makes some 
“passes” quite in the style of Cuchares, and as the 


' bull charges and passes him, snatches the cockade from 


Nebraska or to Queensland, and makes one wonder > 


why it is these centaurs do not emigrate, with their 
wives families and stock, to Venezuela and settle up 
some ‘‘llano” hitherto unpeopled, founding a race 
apart and uncommercialised as the Moors from Granada 
might have done, when the Red Towers were won. 


its horn, and walks up quietly to the mayor, amongst 
the people’s cheers. He gets the largess, and another 
bull is let into the ring, the first being taken out by the 
tame oxen, who decoy him to the gate. 

After a sailor from Marseilles has got another slice 
of the mayor’s generosity, two herdsmen, armed with 
‘* tridents ”, come into the ring, and when the bull runs 
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at them, catch him on their poles, and hold him for an 
instant, bellowing. Loud cheers salute the feat, which 
wants a good eye and a steady hand, and then the 


populace, just as they do in Spain, invades the ring, | 


and has a pleasant twenty minutes with the bull. 

Lastly, the mayor, placing himself before the fire- 
men’s band, adorned with his three-coloured sash, and 
in a hat coeval with the Third Empire, marches across 
the ring, and the day’s sport is done. 

Then evening falls upon the little town, and in the 
vast and solitary marshes the herdsmen with their 
long ‘‘ tridents”’ in their hands, held high like spears, 
convey the bulls back to their pasturage, their ponies 
snorting and passaging as the stiff breeze blows up 
the spindrift from the sea. Night shuts the scene, and 
the dull roar of surf upon the beach fills the immensity 
of marsh and sandhills, whilst from the pastures where 
the cattle feed come bellowings and the strange sounds 
which rise at night from lands uncultivated, where man 
has not been able to subdue and fetter Nature, forcing 
her with his plough and spade to give him crops, 
enslaving her just as he is enslaved himself by progress, 
with its ten thousand unnecessary wants, become 
necessities. 

All that is left of the old disappearing life is doomed 
—the small black cattle will give place to shorthorns, 
the semi-wild white ponies to that well-bred stock, as 
little interesting as is the man who breeds it, and the 
black smoke of factories desolate the land. 

A melancholy and mosquito-haunted land it is, where 
beavers still are said to lurk, although unseen by all 
except tradition’s piercing eye, which has immortalised 
them, and will not wot of their decease. A land once 
seen, which haunts you always, with its white horses 
and its fierce black bulls, its sun, mistral, its fevers, 
ague, and the mist which floats above the marshes 
where the cattle harbour, seeking protection from the 
flies. 

Charlemagne and Roland, Saracens and Goths, the 
Greeks, the Romans, Cesar and the Pheenicians saw it 
and passed by, upon their way to history. Perhaps 
they thought it not worth occupation, and left it 
desolate, to the flamingo and the ibis to possess and 
populate. They saw and left it; but for its chiefest 
honour it still holds the bones now purified by tears, of 
the adulteress whom Jesus loved, and its chief saint is 
Mary Magdalene. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


DRAMA OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


HIS week, at the Court Theatre, have been per- 
formances of a play called ‘* Margot”, trans- 

lated from a contemporary adaptation of Daudet's 
novel, ‘‘La Menteuse”. A rather round-about pro- 
duct ; yet (taken in the right spirit) highly encouraging 
and cheering. A critic who wants the drama to be 
infinitely better than it is can hardly avoid the pitfall 
of supposing it to be rather worse than it is. Finding 
that it rises nowhere near to his standards, he imagines 
that it must be in a state of motionless prostration in 
the nethermost depths. He does not realise the possi- 
bility that it has been creeping up. By such an affair 


Pinero not only initiated us into her history : he made 
her express her temperament upon the stage. She was 
a complete and recognisable figure. But of Margot we 
are told, and can discern, nothing. All we know is 
that she is ‘‘an adventuress”. Miss Darragh plays 
the part ; but not all the intelligence that she brings 
to bear on it can make it intelligible to us. If the 


' * property-master ” of the Court had brought forward, 


_ holding up one band. 


as ‘‘ Margot” he is reminded that it really has been | 
creeping up; and he infers that it is still creeping and | 


will continue to creep. 
_ | know not in what year this play first saw the foot- 
lights. I have assumed that it was in some year of the 


. the scene. 


Second Empire; for the heroine is, as it were, inex- | 


tricable from a crinoline. 
later. The later the better ; the nearer we are in point 
of time to ‘* Margot”, the higher has been our rate of 
progression. 
most miserable hack-writer would contrive to-day. 
To-day ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” seems to us 
old-fashioned—melodramatic and untrue. That lady, 
once so alive and modern, has fled, faintly “‘ indignata ”’, 
to the shades. Yet, if Orpheus would have charmed 
her back, and have set her beside ‘‘ Margot” on the 
stage of the Court, as how magnificent a master 
would Mr. Pinero have been acclaimed! For ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” has this infinite advantage over ‘‘Margot”’. 
She is a definitely drawn specimen of her class. Mr. 


Possibly the year was 


For here is a play which not the — 


| He writes out a prescription. 


| and the curtain falls. 


and propped on a table in the centre of the stage a 
faded carte-de-visite photograph of a lionne of the 
Second Empire, and had said ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I regret to have to announce that Miss Darragh is 
indisposed. I must crave your kind indulgence for this 
photograph”, our interest in the play could not have 
been fainter : the central figure could not have signified 
less tous. Indeed, we might have been better pleased. 
The faded carte-de-visite would have had some archzo- 
logical interest. It would have evoked a little mild 
sentimentality. We might have pleasantly exercised 
our fancy in speculating what was the history, what the 
temperament, of that bygone lady. But there is no 
pleasure in speculating what is the history, what the 
temperament, of a lady impersonated on the stage by 
an actress. And archeology and sentimentality have 
no chance when the actress is dressed in the fashion of 
to-day, and treats the part as though it were something 
quite modern and vital. 

Though the play is innocent of psychology, it is 
seasoned with philosophy. One gasps at the kind of 
philosophy that was thought good enough for the stage 
in Daudet’sday. One of the characters is a misogynist. 
He has arrived at misogyny by the usual route: his 
wife has deceived him. Was there ever, I wonder, an 
age when men drew these sweeping general conclusions 
from one little personal experience? If not, who first 
introduced the convention upon the stage? As was 
(till quite recent times) the way of the stage-husband 
who has been deceived, Jacques Sylvestre ‘‘ is wander- 
ing round the world, trying to drown himself in 
oblivion”. But he keeps in touch with his old friends. 
‘* All women ”, he mentions in one of his letters, ‘‘ are 
liars. Fraud and deceit are as much a part of them as 
their taper-fingers "—oh, chignon and crinoline! oh, 
peg-top trousers and waxed ‘‘imperial” ! who, now- 
adays, would speak of a woman’s “ taper-fingers ”? 
One might as well say that ‘‘she wore a wreath of 
roses” at once. But I digress from the play’s philo- 
sophy. All women, according to Jacques Sylvestre, 
are hopelessly wicked. But here Daudet steps in, 
‘*Don’t listen to him”, says 
Daudet earnestly. ‘‘ He is overwrought, poor fellow. 
Listen to me, who am calm—aye ! calm though I have 
made a discovery which will shake the world. You 
have heard of people called ‘ adventuresses’. Hitherto 
you have always supposed that they, at least, were all 
hopelessly wicked. Well! TZhey are not. And I am 
going to prove it to you.” This is how he proves his 
profound paradox. Margot, the adventuress, happens, 
of course, to be the lady who deceived Jacques Sylvestre. 
But that is not the only inconvenient point in her 
marriage to Sylvestre’s friend, Georges de Beaumont. 
Georges is poor. She loves him truly. (‘‘ Yes”, says 
Daudet, seeing us exchange bewildered glances, ‘‘ such 
women sometimes are capable of true affection”’.) But 
true love is one thing, household-expenses are another. 
A previous lover of Margot appears on (or, rather, off) 
Margot pretends to Georges that she is 
giving music-lessons ; but really. she is paying mer- 
cenary visits to the previous lover. While Margot is 
engaged in making both ends meet, Georges is engaged 
in putting two and two together. At length, further 
deception is useless. Margot (who has not yet betrayed 
a single characteristic, except a habit of telling the 
audience that she loves her husband) must drink 
poison. They find her suffering mysteriously on the 
sofa, put her to bed, and send for the doctor, who, 
after a glance at her, announces that ‘everything 
points to poison, taken in some liquid or other form”. 
‘Drink this”, they 
bid her. She pours the antidote on the carpet, and 
presently dies. Hardly is she dead when a bearded 
stranger enters the room. ‘‘ Why”’, he exclaims, ‘‘ this 
was my wife!” Georges bursts into hysterical laughter, 
To think that not very many 
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years ago in Paris, where the plays were, as now they 
are, better than the plays in London, the curtain fell 
between this play and an audience which this play had 
impressed! Judged even by the standards of an ordi- 
narily unintelligent audience in the London of to-day, 
the play is merely the scenario for a bad melodrama. 
The playwright brought to his theme nothing but that 
of which Mr. Pinero imported a little—a little, and yet 
enough to prevent us now from taking his play seriously. 
Because Mrs. Tanqueray, a real woman, strayed into 
melodramatic circumstances, Mrs. Tanqueray is not 
good enough for us. Margot, a perfunctory outline of 
a woman, never for one moment emerging from melo- 
dramatic circumstances, was good enough for our 
betters not long ago. I feel quite cheerful. 

It was, as I have hinted, distressing to see Miss 
Darragh in such a part as Margot. Last summer, in 
‘‘The Pharisee’s Wife”, she made a very great success 
in the part of ‘‘an adventuress’’. But then she was 
not making bricks without straw. The author had pro- 
jected a real character. No actress, however gifted, 
can create’ a character for which the author has pro- 
vided no potential existence. Nay, the more gifted an 
actress be, the less can she please us in a shadow-part. 
An actress with nothing but personal charm might walk 
through the part of Margot safely enough. But Miss 
Darragh, who has also a vibrating intensity and power, 
and an almost harsh sincerity, needs some kind of sub- 


stantial material to work on. To see her otherwise is 
to be made rather uncomfortable—to have one’s sense 
of fitness offended, as when one sees the screw of a 
steamboat above the water-line, strenuously churning 
the air. Mr. Graham Browne, a less exigent artist 
than Miss Darragh, did not seriously incommode us as 
Georges de Beaumont. And Mr. Percival Stevens, one 
of the few young actors who can turn their hands to 
anything and do it well, gave a sharp touch of character 
to the conventional part of a military uncle. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXAMINATIONS IN TRAINING COLLEGES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Whitelands College. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Frank J. Adkins has the 
present-day fever strong upon him—he runs ‘‘ amok” 
at examinations. Examination is anathema. Perhaps 
he remembers the time when the standards in primary 
schools were individually examined, and when a pass 
in one of the three R’s meant so many shillings to the 
grant, and a failure so many no-shillings. 
is something to be said even for payment by results, 
for, as a matter of fact, what else is ever paid for ? 

It is doubtless quite true that ‘‘to the King’s 
Scholar who is unable to enter college preparation for 
the Government Certificate Examination is now a work 
of utter weariness”, but many necessary works are 
works of utter weariness. It may be fairly asked, why 
the King’s Scholar was unable to enter college ? most 
likely the answer will be, that he did not pass high 
enough to be admitted, and therefore presumably he 
has now to teach in a school and to prepare for the 
examination at one and the same time. But, if the 
preparation be to him a ‘‘ matter of utter weariness ” 
he will most likely fail. 

Your correspondent goes on to say that ‘‘one may 
well wonder whether such a course does more harm. 
than good”. More harm than good towhom? Tothe 
man himself, or to the children whom he has to teach ? 

Of course when a student is admitted to college he 
is better off because the whole of his time can be 
devoted to study except when he has to go to the 
practising schools. 

In the training colleges Mr. Adkins says that ‘‘ much 
more valuable work could be done by a searching and 
critical study of fundamentals and elements than by a 
skimming over the surface of many subjects with a 
view to examination results’. It is a very serious 
indictment to bring against the college course of study 
that the same is ‘‘ a skimming over the surface of many 
subjects” and examination results would indeed be a 
very severe test of such skimming, for as a rule neither 


But there | 


“skim” nor “brew” will answer the questions set. 
Then, one may ask, what are the ‘‘ fundamentals ” of 
which there is to be “‘ critical study”? Are they the 
three R’s which we may say are now fairly well taught 
in all primary schools ? 

And what are the elements ? Chemical ? 

Mr. Adkins appears to think that the certificate 
examination should be conducted mainly by the college 
staff. Now in the first place it may be said that a 
teaching body ought not to be the examining body, 
ought not to appraise and award a certificate upon 
its own work. In the next place—that the teaching 
staff of the college is already sufficiently hard worked ; 
in the third place—that if every college were to issue 
its own certificate, certificates would be of the same 
value as the degrees conferred by the 365 universities. 
of the United States ; and in the last place it should be 
said that both students and managers would put a far 
lower value on the certificate than they now do. 

In any case, however, the ceftificate would have to 
be awarded as the result of examination ; therefore the 
man holding it would still belong to the ‘* competition- 
wallah ”. 

Further on we read: ‘‘ Teachers who have beer 
trained for years, simply with a view to pass examina- 
tions, are naturally unable to train their pupils on lines 
exactly opposite to those on which they themselves 
have been trained”; and so he concludes that all 
present-day elementary school teaching is aimless and 
inconclusive because it lacks the final test. This is a 
sweeping condemnation of all the trained schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in the country. Their work is 
not examined, therefore they don’t do it! I personally 
do not agree with this sweeping condemnation, never- 
theless there is an element of truth in it; and the 
logical conclusion is—we ought to have the examina- 
tions back again, as there is no doubt at all that we 
shall, to some reasonable extent at least, when the 
present anti-examination fever subsides. Formerly the 
pendulum swung too much towards, now it swings 
too much away from, examinations. 

Examination is good per se. ‘‘ Writing maketh a 
ready man.” Every day, every action of every day of 


| our working lives is an examination, and our success or 


failure depends upon our answer. Life will show what 
results are paid for. 

It is a melancholy thing that men who owe their 
first successful start in life to the successful passing of 
an examination should. take every opportunity that 
occurs, and make as many others as they possibly can, 
of sneering at examinations. Why should a man, when 
he has reached the top of the ladder, kick it down? 
Can it be for selfish reasons ? 

Genius does not require examinations, but that occurs 


| about once a century ; whereas to master a subject, to. 


retain it in the memory, to be able to give a logical 
clear-headed account of it, to grasp the scope of a 
question, and answer it pointedly, is a thing of great 
value; a priceless mental training, even though the 
subject examined upon should never more be thought 
of. Such study and examination leave an indelible 
mark on the man. 

Mr. Adkins desiderates that ‘‘ teachers should be 
trained to wring the last drop of significance from each 
detail however small [and] schoolwork would become 


far more intense a living than it nowis”. Surely this 
is ‘‘ over-pressure” with a vengeance. ‘‘ Wring the 
last drop of significance” is appalling. Take for 


example the word port, and try to ‘“‘ wring” the last 
drop of significance out of it. You must have the 
Greek, Latin, German, Scandinavian, Scotch and other 
equivalents ; you must go to America for a ‘‘ port- 
age” to the railway station for a ‘‘ porter” and to the 
nearest pub. for a pint, to which last Mr. Adkins’ words. 
will perhaps exactly apply. Take history, suppose 
Henry IV. It will not be enough to get up the reign 
from any good common school-history such as Gardner, 
Bright or Dr. Airy, but you will have to take Dr. 
Wylie’s four volumes, and when you have wrung the 
last drop out of them (they took him twenty-five years 
to write), well, you will neither be at school, nor in 
danger of written examination. Take Euclid I. 47 and 
wring the last drop out of that and. tell me when you 
will begin Book II. 
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Finally when examinations are abolished, the 
teachers will be ‘‘practical, searching, alert, self- 
reliant and independent”. Ipse dixit. Or as Ruskin 
once said ‘‘ Let the students do as they like, give them 


hot suppers every night, and let the Principal have a | 
Those who wish to study will, and for — 


holiday. 
those who don’t there will always be less agreeable 
and less well paid work”. _I am, faithfully yours, 

J. P. FAUNTHORPE. 


HOLIDAY VISITS FOR THE LONDON 
STREET CHILD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, W.C., 11 December, 1904. 

Sir,—Your steady interest in matters of social reform 
encourages me to offer the following comment on Mr. 
Arthur Pearson’s ‘‘ Christmas Guest Guild’. No one 
but a churl can consider it otherwise than as a grateful 
big-hearted scheme after Dickens’ best desire. And 
one is sure that—as regards detail—it will be conducted 
as efficiently as a Japanese Intelligence Office, as the 
advertising department of the ‘‘ Daily Express’’, or as 
the ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund”. None the less it includes a 
grave social danger. Let us convert this danger into 
an opportunity. If the Christmas guests of this guild 
are permitted to grow up in the idea that such enter- 
tainment is their social due ; if they come to make it a 
matter of creed that the children of the labouring classes 
should be housed and homed by the well-to-do ; if they 
ever regard the arrangement as anything but a bene- 
volent makeshift, then they will become bad neglectful 
parents for the next generation. 

But if all who respond to Mr. Pearson’s appeal will 


endeavour to foster the parental ideal in the minds of | 


their small guests ; if they make them ambitious for 
homeliness and family happiness, then they will have 


made the most successful educational effort of the | 
For the conclusion of such visits I should like | 


time. 
to recommend some such godspeed as this: ‘‘ If you 
have children of your own when you grow up, try to 
give them a good home. Even if you can only afford 
avery humble home, you will be able, if you try, to 
make your children much happier there than you your- 
self have been here.”’ 

May I—as being professionally concerned with the 
London street child—affirm that such an exhortation 
would have its effect ? Yours &c. 

Epwarp HovucGHrTon. 


FISCAL POLICY AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Junior Carlton Club, 29 November, 1904. 

Sir,—In his remarks to the Cobden Club on “ The 
History of the Free Trade Idea”, Sir Spencer Walpole 
Says, as reported, in reference to the suggestion that it 
was the introduction of steam-power that caused the 
great wave of prosperity to flow over the country in 
1842: “In that case he [Sir S. Walpole] wanted to 
know why the improvement didn’t begin earlier, for in 


1842 there had already been constructed 1,800 miles of © 
railway, and he asked whether the rapidity with which | 


they were afterwards extended was not due to free 
trade. It seemed to him [Sir S. Walpole] that the 
extra capital required for the construction of railways 
was actually provided out of the sums which Sir R. 
Peel thus lifted off the consumers’ shoulders.” 

In connexion with this it is interesting to note what 
Lord Beaconsfield said on this question. 

In Chapter X. Book 3 of his novel ‘‘ Endymion” the 
following occurs :— 

“The condition of England at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in 1842 was not satisfactory. The depression of 
trade in the manufacturing districts seemed overwhelm- 
ing and continued increasing during the whole year. . . . 
During all this time, the anti-corn Law League was 
holding regular and frequent meetings at Manchester. 
But the able leaders of this confederacy neve 
ceeded in enlisting the sympathies of the great body of 
the population. Between the masters and the work- 
men there was an alienation of feeling which apparently 


never could be removed. This reserve, however, did | 
not enlist the working classes on the side of the | 


| government ; they had their own object and one which 
they themselves enthusiastically cherished. And this 
was the Charter, a political settlement which was to 
restore the golden age. 
| ‘* There was another great misfortune also which at 
this trying time hung over England. The country was 
_ dejected. The humiliating disasters of Afghanistan. . . . 
| At home and abroad there seemed nothing to sustain 
| the national spirit. Financial embarrassment. . . . loss 
of armies. . . . perhaps of Empire. . . . Thus it will be 
| Seen... . that the new ministry was not popular. The 
Opposition believed that there were economical causes 
at work which must soon restore them to power. The 
minister brought forward his revision of the Tariff 
which was denounced by the League as futile. . . .Had 
_ the minister included in his measure that ‘total and 
_ immediate repeal’ of the existing Corn Laws which was 
_ preached by many as a panacea, the effect would have 
been probably much the same. No doubt a tariff may 
aggravate or mitigate such a condition of commercial 
depression as periodically visits a state of society like 
that of England, but it does not produce it. It was 
produced in 1842, as it has been produced at the present 
time, by an abuse of capital and credit, and by a degree 
of production which the wants of the world have not 
warranted. 

‘*And yet there were certain influences at work 
which were destined to baffle all calculations of persons 
in authority and the leading spirits of all parties, 
strengthen a perplexed administration, confound a 
sanguine Opposition, render all rhetoric; statistics, and 
subscriptions of the Anti-Corn Law League fruitless, 
and absolutely make the Chartists forget the Charter. 

‘**The Government measures’, said Mr. Neuchatel 
(the great banker), ‘ will do no good, but they will do 
no harm. We do not want measures ; what we want 
_ is a new channel.’ 

‘*The new channel came. One or two lines of 
railways about this time were finished, and one or 
two which had been finished for some time announced 
dividends, and not contemptible ones. Suddenly there 
was a feeling that capital should be invested in 
railways. . . . The public never ceased subscribing their 
capital until the sum entrusted to this new form of in- 
vestment reached an amount almost equal to the 
_ National Debt. The immeasurable effect on the country 

was absolutely prodigious. The value of land rose, all 
| the blast-furnaces were re-lit, a stimulant was given to 


_ every branch of the home trade, the amount suddenly 
paid in wages exceeded that ever known in this country 
and wages too at a high rate. Large portions of the 
labouring classes not only enjoyed comfort, but com- 
manded luxury. All this of course soon acted on the 
| revenue, and both customs and especially excise soon 

furnished an ample surplus. . . . What is remarkable in 
_ this vast movement in which so many millions were 

produced, and so many more promised, is, that the 
_ great leaders in the financial world took no part init... . 
| All seemed to come from the provinces. . . . The tariff 
of the ministers was forgotten, the invectives of the 
League were disregarded, their motions for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws were invariably defeated by large and 
contemptuous majorities. The House of Commons did 
nothing but pass railway bills. . .. The Prime Minister 
himself, supposed to be the most wary of men, and 
especially on financial subjects, himself raised the first 
sod on his own estate in a project of extent and im- 
portance.” Yours faithfully 

IMPS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Talgarth Hall, Pennal, Machynlleth, 
10 December, 1904. 

Sir,—Your correspondent the Rev. W. Dunn is 
evidently so well meaning in his portentous reproof that 
I feel it a Christian duty to ask him to read my article 
once more, and this time carefully. 

He will then see that the windmill against which he 
tilts so valiantly is the theory—which I also held up to 
scorn—that the average English home is a hell upon 


| earth and therefore a breeding-place for imps—and not 
Yours truly, 
F. A. STEEL. 


as Mr. Dunn seems to think it is. 
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REVIEWS. 


SHELLEY UNDER NOTES. 


‘The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley.’’ Edited | 
by Thomas Hutchinson. Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


wy the age of brass ends and the age of taste — 
begins, or, perhaps we may say, is revived, we | 
are confident that in the first place people will call for 
books produced as Moxon and Pickering were used to 
produce the best literature ; and secondly that essen- | 
tially incomplete editions of some of the great English | 
writers will once again be published. Then we shall 
feel secure and happy when we read on title-pages of | 
Wordsworth, Shelley and other poets that this edition | 
excludes materials never before left out of any col- 

lected edition of these poets’ works. And the treasuries, 

purged of dross which the authors themselves never | 
thought to make current coin of, will be of gold indeed. | 
Meanwhile the fashion is all the other way. Here is, | 
for instance, the new edition of Shelley edited by Mr. 
Thomas Hutchinson, the title-page of which announces | 
‘‘including materials never before printed in any edition 

of the poems”. Mr. Hutchinson has done his work 

with the most anxious care, he shows himself a master | 
in edition-scholarship; and if it were necessary to | 
gather together every mortal fragment which Shelley 

left, and to pile notes on notes ; to polish up the punc- 

tuation of a genius frequently uncommaed and unsemi- | 
coloned, one would declare him to be the man for the 

task. But is it necessary? And do notes here notes | 
everywhere add, on the whole, to our profit and our 

delight? We doubt it. If they do, Mr. Hutchinson’s 

“* Shelley ” will rank henceforth as the best of all the 

editions. But ‘‘The Triumph of Life”, Shelley’s | 
‘“*Kubla Khan” and more than ‘‘ Kubla Khan”, in its 
demonic imagination, ought really to be left utterly 
noteless : to foot-note ‘‘ The Triumph of Life” seems 
to us almost on a par with attempts to translate into 
robustious English prose the ‘‘ Life of Life”. It is a— 
shock after the last line in ‘‘ The Triumph of Life”, | 
perhaps the most deeply moving last line in our litera- | 
ture, outside the Bible, to light upon a cancelled open- | 
ing of the pageant published thirty years or so ago | 
ina review. If Shelley cancelled who need restore? | 
Or take a case less glaring yet. one which may | 
grate on him who reads with intense pleasure | 
the perfect final stanza of ‘‘The Sensitive Plant”, 
a stanza that crystallises a creed of life, a kind of ro | 
cadov Kat 76 dyabor, with possibilities of comfort in their 

way as considerable as those in the summary of the 

‘*In Memoriam ”—‘‘ One God, one Law, one Element”. | 


‘** For love, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death or change ; their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.” 


There might well be left—this is no hypercritical point 
nor fastidiousness—a blank page or a portion of one 
after this. Instead, we are rushed on relentlessly to 
“cancelled passage”. This is the moss and murder 
passage which Mrs. Shelley,. who through, sympathy 
and judgment and relationship had a right to touch 
the poet’s work, such as no one else can possibly enjoy; 
deliberately omitted from all editions from 1839 onward. 
We recollect that in an early copy, not edited: by her- 
self, in which we first read Shelley this repulsive stanza: 
stood. It was a relief, later, to read ‘‘ The Sensitive . 
Plant” in editions brought out under her influence or 
after her example. If Mr. Hutchinson must include | 
the ugly lines he need not hit us in the eye with them. 
Why not stow them out of sight in notes or Shelleyana 
at the end of the book? thee 
These are questions of literary taste. They only 
appeal to and affect a few people. The question 
Whether it is well in an editicn intended to rank as a 
standard to. include a. quantity of inferior work is of 
wider interest. We do not believe that “ growing like | 
a tree, in bulk” doth make the poet better be. If one | 
weigh well how much there is of English poetry of a | 
high order ; and think how little is the time which even | 
the man of books has to give to it ; one may hesitate to | 
rescue from oblivion, and add largely to the abundance, | 


_ material not of the choicest. The great aim should be 


to concentrate attention on the best in poetry rather 


_ than spread it over the good. How abounding is the 
best in English poetry is sometimes overlooked. Think 


of it—Palgrave and his assistants were so embarrassed 
by good things that they could not find room for Keats’ 


' sonnet ‘‘Sleep”, for Blake’s ‘‘ Tiger”, for ‘* Loud is 


the Vale! the voice is up”. Then there is the great 
output of minor verse, which unless he is firm to reject 
it entirely, and does not want to take part in literary 
talk at dinner parties, must reduce the time a reader 
has for the best work of the great poets. The number 
of interesting literary invalids who believe they have 


' the germs of poesy is painfully large to-day—probably 


larger than when Pope urged his man to shut the 
door and say that he was sick or dead. The case is 
paragraphed, and the poem printed. Then the specialist 
is called in. He taps and sounds the wheezy muse 
and solemnly applies his ear; often reports the case 
hopeful; perhaps orders the patient to go to bed 
for a period, intimating nay promising that, when 


presently he rise refreshed, a great career in the 


rhythm and metre line of business shall open to 
him. Hence the.delusion is fed. At the present rate 
it may soon be as hard to find an Englishman not 
subject to poetry as to find one not subject to gout. 
As the result of all this cult—every leader of a 
‘literary circle’ wants to have a poet in his pocket—a 
great amount of seeming poetry is turned out. The 
cream of it, whipt up with the deft hand by those 
who rank as the poets of verse-makers, is so seeming 
that plenty of educated people are deceived. After all, 
how many can tell for sure paste from brilliant? or 
take a sister art to poetry—even practised parliament- 
arians have found Mr. Chaplin the orator quite like 
Mr. Gladstone the orator, when they have not followed 
his words very carefully. It is notorious. You may 
be surprised, too, into admiration of mock poetry, as 
you may be surprised into a laugh at a joke in a 
comic paper. It is a distasteful literary day that 
those who care intensely for the real thing have 
been born into. Happily it soon must be over. Here 
is not a case of ‘*‘ Lethe murmuring down on them and 
theirs”. Of seeming poetry Lethe is simply unconscious. 
Nor is it one, as the bard thought it might be with him- 
self and his spiteful critics, of the green leaf and the 
withered. There is no leaf towither. The tree is root- 
less and draws no sap. Ifa plant, it is a plant only in 


_ the slang sense. 


None of the cancelled passages, the odds and ends 
and fragments, which are brought to light in this un- 
kindly complete edition, belongs to seeming poetry. 
But, for Shelley, here is page upon page of fifth-rate 
lyric. If anyone think this exaggerated, let him 
roughly classify in magnitudes such lyrics of Shelley as 
he has more or less by heart. Say he makes “ Life of 
Life” and the ‘‘Ode to the West Wind” of the first 
magnitude, a kind of Mznad class: of the second 
magnitude ‘‘ The Skylark”, ‘‘ Worlds on Worlds”, 
‘* Swiftly Walk o’er the Western Wave”, ‘‘ Arethusa 


Arose ”, with one or two others: of the third ‘‘ The 


Golden’ Gates of Sleep Unbar”~-a bridal song to 
whisper; lovely in flash and colour as Vega itself 
—‘*O World! O Life'! O 'Time!”, ‘*‘The Euganean 
Hills”, ‘‘The Sun is) Warm, ‘thé Sky is Clear”’, 
with a+dozen more. 
one other large class 'of lyrics high in merit above 
the mass of poems which Mr. Hutchinson is for snatch- 


from oblivion? We are not’ sure he might 


not -form several ‘more groups, and so reduce, the 
additions to stars of seventh or eighth magnitude, 


Here and there of course are sparks of splendour, — 
sparks from ‘‘the great fire bosom of Nature”; 


but the general impression these additions or restora- 
tions leave. on one is that Shelley’s reputation would 
have been at least as’ secure without them, and 
that the reader will be happier, and will make far better 
use of his time, in turning once again to '* The Skylark” 
or ‘*To Constantia Singing” than attending to can- 
celled bits, fragments of translation and.so forth. We 


cannot feel the least interést in the question of Shelley’s - 


punctuation or bad spelling.. Nor is the chance the 


editor offers, by the publication of this new edition, of © 


overhauling Shelley’s reputation as a poet, welcome. 


Will he:not' make up at least 
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There is no need. One or two books relating to 
Shelley have appeared lately, and these have been used 
as pegs on which to hang essays about the poet and 
his work. It may be good literary copy, but there is 
something ludicrous about it. Who would make a 
new Bible a peg on which to write an essay summing 
up the merits and failings of the Book? And Shelley 
is the bible of the lyrist. These treats may be kept for 
college literary and debating societies. We can re- 


penal laws. 


| 


It is not yet realised that the nineteenth 
century has seen the gradual rehabilitation of the 
interests crushed in the seventeenth. The imperial 


| Parliament has emancipated the Catholics, disesta- 


member a very young member of the Johnson Society — 
at Pembroke, Oxford, solemnly delivering, at a coffee 


and anchovy-toast evening in his rooms, an essay on 
Shelley, and being solemnly listened to by his guests. 
They took him, as he took himself—he knows better 
now—in deadly earnest. The incident reminds us of 
Shelley’s own discussion with Hogg about Italian 


Oxford; and of his admission, when the discussion 
drew to an end, that he did not know the language. 
No. Essays on Shelley end with childhood. But 
Mr. Hutchinson has placed us in his debt in another 
way. He has sent us back to Shelley’s lyrics. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY IRELAND. 


“*Tllustrations of Irish History and Topography : Mainly 
of the Seventeenth Century.” ByC. Litton Falkiner. 
London: Longmans. 1g04. 18s. net. 


{7 is singular that there exists no satisfactory history 

of Ireland in the seventeenth century. Many 
volumes, of course, have been devoted to particular 
aspects of the period, but most of these bear the mark 
of the partisan. 


blished the Protestant Church, so modified the land 
laws as very largely to undo the practical results of the 
Cromwellian settlement, and so altered the franchise as 
to destroy the political power of the ascendency interests. 
And all this it has done by such processes and on such 
occasions that popular feeling in Ireland imagines the 
Union to have been in its results inimical to the 
aspirations of the majority. For Ireland is far more 


_ retentive of the old feuds and old injustices than quick 


to understand new reparations, and the shadow of 
Cromwell lies across the benevolence of modern poli- 


| ticfans. 
literature on one of the first evenings he spent at | 


Cromwell’s century saw some of the most dramatic 
episodes in Irish history, but it is not of these that 
Mr. Falkiner writes in his present volume. He has 
here treated a number of topics of considerable interest 
with the design of throwing light upon the social and 
economic condition of the country. This side of Irish 
history has been generally neglected, and the result 
is that, to the modern reader, almost every conspicuous 
figure in the story is a chimera bombinans in vacuo, as 
the Schoolmen would say. Far more has been written 
about Social Ireland in pre-Christian times than about 
the conditions of daily life under the Stuarts. This 
book collects or reprints a number of contemporary 
documents of importance: if Mr. Falkiner intends to 
write the history of the period, he is generous enough 


_ to help possible rivals to start fair by putting before 


| them in convenient form very useful materials. 
The century that saw the Flight of the | 


Earls, and consequent Plantation of Ulster, the vice- | 


royalty of Strafford, the Great Rebellion of 1641, the 
amazingly tangled Civil Wars, Cromwell’s campaign, 
the great confiscations,.and the final downfall of the 
Stuart cause, may well deter the makers of modern 
books. It is a century:that cannet be summarised, 
and to-day we like to draw our history from 
half-crown handbooks. There is almost an excess 
of material, but the original authorities are not 
too trustworthy. They wrote to justify a policy, to 
condone a rebellion, to ruin a rival—in any case #éow 
éapvAdrrev, But modern Ireland is unintelligible unless 
this century is studied. Mr. Falkiner does not exagge- 
rate when he writes that ‘‘all the problems that Ireland 
presents, social and economic, religious and political, 


date from that period,” though it is hardly safe to say, 


as he does, that in the reign of Elizabeth ‘‘the great 
battle for supremacy between English and Irish ideas 
had been fought to a finish, which for at least three 
centuries was to be accepted as decisive”. For the 


He 
reprints much of Fynes Moryson’s “‘ Itinerary ”, certain 
passages of which he publishes for the first time, 


and introduces the general reader to Captain Josias 


Bodley’s vivacious journal. of a tour in Ulster in 
1602-3. The general character of Moryson’s work of 
course is well known, but it is indispensable to the 
study of the period and has not hitherto been accessible 
in its entirety. Captain Bodley was a lively officer of 
some scholarship and great convivial powers. He is 
here followed by Luke Gernon, a judicial officer under 
James I., who in 1620 wrote a gossiping description of 
the country to an English friend, hitherto unprinted. 
Sir William Brereton’s journal of a tour in 1635 comes 
next, and as a set-off to these English travellers’ im- 
pressions we are given a translation of the description 


_of Ireland by M. Albert Jouvin de Rochefort, who pub- 


outbreak of the Civil War in England relaxed the | 


grip of the governing power, and “Irish ideas’’ were 
lively in- 1641 and again in 1690. Elizabeth had 
indeed established the new institutions, but they 
were not really secure until Limerick surrendered to 
the Revolution settlement. The exigencies of the 
Stuart policy created a situation which would have 
amazed the Tudors, and there were moments at which 
the cause of the rightful King ef Great Britain and 
Ireland was in the hands of Irish Roman Catholics. 
Macaulay complacently reflected that the misery of 
Ireland was for a time essential to the happiness 
of England: we no longer see history in this peculiar 
Whig light. But it is true that English Cavaliers 
fought to uphold the Elizabethan constitution in‘Church 
and State, whereas Irish Confederates and Jacobites 
took up the cause of a dynasty which they hoped 
would upset it. There were genuine Cavaliers in Ireland 
(though Cromwell made little distinction), but the mass 
of the Irish people stood for the Stuarts chiefly because 
England had declared against them, and were more 
sincere.as Roman Catholics than as Royalists. Hence 
came some of the most pitiable waste of good fighters 
and most contemptible mismanagement of strong re- 
sources in the history of the British Isles. Out of the chaos 
was born the Protestant Settlement which, under Flood 
and Grattan, developed a new form of Irish patriotism. 
By the end of the seventeenth century the land of 
freland was in the hands of the victors, and the de- 
feated religion was about to enter the darkness of the 


lished his work in 1672, and deserves attention as an 
intelligent observer of a strange land. 

It is interesting to have side by side the remarks of 
so many tourists, but Mr. Falkiner prefixes to their 
works seven essays which ‘‘ for want of a better dis- 
tinction, must be termed a series of original papers”. 
It is hard to see what better distinction he would desire : 


_the papers are excellently written and show extensive 


research in regions in which there have been no pioneers. 
Some of them are concerned entirely with phases of 
the history of Dublin, such as the story of the Phoenix 
Park, which dates from the Restoration, and the record 
of Dublin Castle for some seven centuries. In a 
very careful paper on the counties of Ireland much 
wider ground is covered. The subject is as diffi- 
cult as it is interesting : the limits of the authority 
of the Crown fluctuated so remarkably during the 
thirteenth and two following centuries that the evolu- 
tion of tribal territories into counties is hard to follow. 
An essay:on the ‘‘ Woods of Ireland” traces the altera- 
tion of the country from the waste of forests described 
by Elizabethan writers to the comparatively treeless 
condition which is of serious concern to-day. But to 
many readers the most interesting chapter in the book 
will be that on the original Irish Guards. Mr. Falkiner 
seems to have been the first to rediscover the existence 
of such a corps in the seventeenth century, but its re- 
cord is one to be envied by its modern counterpart. 
Formed at the Restoration from elements which the 
King had utilised in exile, the regiment of Irish Guards 
fought for James II. at the Boyne and Aughrim, and 
after Limerick passed as a corporate body into the 
French service. Under various names (Dorrington’s, 
Dillon’s, Roscommon’s) it distinguished itself at 
Malplaquet, Dettingen and Fontenoy. Its officers 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. B.-J. With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 30s. net. 


Mr. M. H. Seiecmann, in the Academy.—‘‘ A beautiful book. Admnirably written and compiled with skill, it presents without affectation a perfect picture of one 
of the most fascinating personalities of his time, a personality of equal charm and nobility ; so we lay it down with genuine gratitude to the lady who has contributed so 
ably and exquisitely painted a portrait to the gallery of modern biography.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. With 30 Photogravure Plates after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Illustrations in the 
aext by*the same Artist. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 21s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett has produced, at last, the perfect guide-book for which many intelligent travellers have long been waiting, and the mere 
fact that his two graceful little volumes on Tuscany are full of entertaining and original reading is sufficient proof that a real contribution ha. been made to a domain of 
literature that has more often attempted and more rarely achieved than any other..,...One can wish no more pleasant companions to a traveller in Tuscany.” 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: a Poetical Drama. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown|8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M,A. In 5 vols. 8vo, Vol. I., A-E, 21s. net. 

Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the time had 
come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. New Composers, Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and errors to be made 
good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fuller Maitland, who had already 
edited the Appendix to the original Dictionary under Sir George Grove’s supervision. The New Edition will extend to five volumes, of which the 
Jirst is now ready, while the remainder will be issued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by the end of 1908. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 


VOL. Il. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 6 vols. Vol. I., 1778 to June 1781; Vol. II. 1781.to 1786. 8vo. tos. 6d. net each. 
Mr. Marriott Watson, in the Daily Mail.—‘‘ To judge from the first volume of Mr. Dobson’s edition, it is likely to take rank as the standard edition. It should 
send pretty Fanny's admirers to her work again ; and it should add to their company.” 


PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. | ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 
HALLAM, L' TENNYSON, late G -General of Australia. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO With Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra 08. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
By Samvet Drtt, M.A., Author of “Roman Society in the Last Century of the THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 
Western Empire.” 8vo. 15s. net. | THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete in One Volume. 
= Ordinary Edition. Crownsvo Greencloth. 7s 6d. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. India Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. Limp leather binding. Gilt edges. ros. 6d. net. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. In Twelve Volumes. Demy r6mo. Cloth 


1s. net each ; or in cloth box, 14s. net. 


Bryce, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised throughout, with a 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. gg Be oy Se eae lie 3 Keaton, 1s. 6d. net ; or in 
POCKET EDITION.” Pott 8vo. Bound in leather. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH “GLOBE EDITION.” Cloth, 3s 6d. or with gilt back, gilt edges, 
| 4s. 6d. 
CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. WORKS, “MINIATURE” EDITION. Five Volumes in 
Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1902-1993. box, r2s. 6d. 


By Barrett WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vols. F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural eee | Museum, and 

President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Mempir. By 

Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; CHARLES J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. With Photogravure Portraits. 

limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. Svo. 8s. €d. net. , 

POEM s OF CH RISTI NA ROSSETTI. The book in a straightforward style....... 
urnishes an acceptable memorial of a noble Englishman.” 

Chosen and Edited by Witttam M. Rossetti. With Portrait. Nature.— The author is to be decidedly congratulated on the attractive manner 

LON DON LYRICS. By FREDERICK LOCKER- in which he has laid before the public the main features of a very interesting and 

Lamrson. With Intruduction and Notes by Austin Dosson, and a Portrait. | highly successful scientific career.” 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net each. Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
’ Pal! Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A book which tells the stirring story of historic vessels in 
a stirring way.......Full of ricn narrative quality and the stuff that moves the blood 
beE J. SULLIVAK Brock. (Tuesday. to new patriotism and new hopes. The illustrations are many and apt, and the 
| outward form of the book shoula help the contents to make it an all-round favourite.” 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. | By J. FENIMORE 
PETER SIMPLE. Illustrated by | COOPER. SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 
—. | THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
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THE THUNDER-THREATENER. 


“Ivan the Terrible.” By K. Waliszewski. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
London: Heinemann. 14s. net. 


OF all the many strange rulers who have swayed the 
autocratic sceptre of Russia, none assuredly has 
been stranger than Ivan IV., commonly known as Ivan 
Grozny (the Terrible) or Thunder-Threatener if we give 
the adjective Grozny its nearest English equivalent. 
A tradition obtains that on his birthday 25 August 
(4 September) 1530, the whole country was filled with 
the noise of thunder and terrific flashes of lightning. 
As Belinsky the Russian critic expresses it: ‘‘ The 
greater the soul of a man, the more amenable it is to 
the influence of good; the deeper its fall in the abyss 
of crime, the more does it harden in evil.” Such was 
Ivan Grozny. He appears to have inherited his Polish 
mother’s passionate and impetuous heart, a still wider 
intelligence than that of his grandfather Ivan III. and 
a certain share of the latter’s indomitable energy. 
Though he was decidedly lacking neither in will-power 
nor in sequence of ideas, his actions were yet often too 
irregular and too violently spasmodic to be the outcome 
of a steady motive-power of energy and daring 
resolution such as one observes in the actions of 
Peter the Great. Ivan Grdzny as a matter of fact 
could be violent to the point of brutality, and yet at 
times he was timorous to the verge of cowardice. 
His pride and severity could rise to a condition of 
frenzy, but again his abject humility would occasionally 
stoop to depraved baseness. His education was self- 
acquired. In the seclusion of the opening years of his 
reign, when the government of affairs was in the hands 
of the boyars, he read everything that fell in his 
way—sacred history, Roman history, Byzantine 
and Russian chronicles, the works of the Holy 
Fathers, the Church calendars. His memory 
retained in all this a substratum of ideas, which he 
afterwards applied to his own policy. His correspond- 
ence with Kourbski, his generalissimo and ex-Prime 
Minister, during the latter’s self-exile in Poland is a 
striking refutation of the verdict of those who would 
accuse him of chronic imbecility. When we follow this 
flamboyant despot, juggling with matters of state of 
which neither his grandfather nor his father had any 
cognisance, and promulgating theories which his prede- 
cessors had never dreamt of, we realise that through 
him, the precursor of the great empire-reformer, a new 


| world had come into being in the land of All the Russias. 


He was the first ruler of his country to acquire the 
instinct, the passion for modern progress. In estimating 
his character, and in analysing the motives underlying 
his violence and cruelty, we should bear in mind that 
the century in which he reigned was staggering the 
whole of Europe by the savagery and ferocity of man, 
and that the massacres ordered by him have been grossly 
exaggerated by his enemies and detractors. Ivan 
Grozny was the first Tsar of Russia not only because he 
was the first to assume the title—(his grandfather 
merely allowed his subjects to call him by the name of 
Tsar—an abbreviation of Casar)—but also and especi- 
ally because he was the first Russian ruler to com- 
prehend the realities corresponding with his office. 
The theory of autocracy had already been in existence 
for a century: echoes of it were floating through the 
popular literature. Ivan made of a floating theory a 
concrete reality. Henceforth the Tsar of Russia re- 
ceives his power from God alone ; and to God alone is 
he responsible for the manner in which he represents, 
the Divine Will and the Divine Wisdom. We may 
say that the three progenitors of Russia’s present 
physical and political development were Ivan Grozny, 
Peter the Great and Catharine II. Ivan was the axle 
upon which the wheel of Russia’sregeneration began 


to turn. He prepared the soil for the powerful reformer 


who broke down the last barrier that separated Muscovy 
from Western civilisation; and Catharine with con- 


summate skill and prescient statecraft consolidated. 
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Peter’s work. The first approach to an Anglo-Russian 
alliance, it is interesting to note, was made by Ivan 
Grozny. Like similar attempts in our own day, it 


proved abortive in the end. He went further than the | 


well-intentioned peace-making enthusiasts of modern 
times, and even ventured to aspire to be one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s many suitors. Clever stateswoman that she 
was, she held him in suspense, whilst consummating 
her own diplomatic conquest, till at length Ivan’s patience 
was exhausted and his anger rose to boiling point. His 
reproof was eminently characteristic of the man: ‘I 
had ”, he wrote, ‘‘ thought thee mistress in thine own 
house, and free to follow thine own will, I see now that 
thou art ruled bymen. And whatmen! Mere moujiks! 
Thyself thou art nothing but a pdshlaya dévka |[a de- 
bauched wench] and thou behavest like one!” One of 
Ivan’s most remarkable institutions was that of the 
opritshniki, or his bodyguard. This he enrolled in his days 
of perplexity and uncertainty, whilst evolving his deep- 
laid plans of reactionary reforms, and when his popu- 
larity, like that of Henry VIII. in the penultimate years 
of his reign, was suspended by a thread of fear rather than 
of loyalty. The name opritshniki is significant, being 
derived from the word opritsh, outside, meaning 
that this body of the Tsar's favourites was outside the 
pale of the law and free to accomplish its prerogative 
of hunting down his enemies. The ensign of the 
opritshniki was a dog’s head and a broom hung at their 
saddle bow. These were the emblems of their watch- 
word to sweep away treason by murder and pillage. 
But behind these terrifying scenes and horrible sur- 
roundingss there lurks the nucleus of a carefully digested 
scheme of huge reforms, political, social and economic, 
put into action by means that were reprehensible, it is 
true, but which may have been, to some extent, neces- 
sary. 
The subject of Ivan Grézny and his remarkable 
reign is altogether fraught with such momentous issues, 
directly bearing on the subsequent history of Russia, 
that it would be hardly possible for any unprejudiced 
writer to fail to treat of it in an interesting fashion. 
Thus there is an abundance of matterin Mr. Waliszewski’s 
book of both an interesting and instructive nature, 
compiled from numerous and safe authorities—facts 
which render the work well worth the study of every 
intelligent reader. The thread of events is however 
somewhat entangled by bulky material, padded with 
superfluous detail, which the author has evidently 
struggled to crowd into a medium-sized volume. This, 
and the frequent obstruction of either an imperfect 
style in the original French or a defective translation 
hardly render the book what one might call easy 
reading. The four opening chapters which serve as a 
prelude to Ivan Grézny’s advent are justly commend- 
able to the reader’s special attention. One noteworthy 
and original opinion held by Mr. Waliszewski is the 
theory that the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth 
century was not after all such a terrible disaster to 
Russia as is generally supposed. This ‘ yellow-peril ” 
invasion, he maintains—we agree with him—tended 
rather to promote than retard the growth of Russia’s 
civilisation. It is a well-known axiom that aggressive 
force works up the sinews of resistance. Hence the 
overpowering onslaught of her Asiatic foe stirred up 
the decentralised latent units of Russia’s opposing 
power and taught her after a few ineffectual struggles 
that unity is force. With one mighty effort she at last 
shook off the infidel’s bondage, and rose a united 
empire consolidated by her orthodox faith and the one 
supreme Slav element which to-day make of Russia the 
largest united empire in the world. 


AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


“The Gems of the East.” By A. Savage Landor. 
London; Macmillan. 1904. 30s. net. 


Cer Philippine archipelago consists of some 1,400 
islands, small and large, with a population of 
nearly eight millions, made up of peoples differing greatly 
from one other in many essentials. Some of the tribes 
dwelling in deep forests and out of the sunshine are 
peculiarly white ; some show in colour as in form the 
negroid characteristics; some are almost dwarfs; some 


have special formations of build from the peculiarity of 
the mode of life, such as the twisted toes of the Igorrotes ; 
some dwell in trees ; some are almost too vagabond 
to have houses at all. Some live by piracy, some by 
pearl-fishing, some by agriculture, and a favourite 
amusement in the most physically perfect is the acquire- 
ment of human heads by murder. It is clear that an 
archipelago so compact of ethnological riches could 
not in any thorough sense be investigated bya traveller, 
previously little acquainted with the place, in a year’s 
tour; and Mr. Savage Landor in many places gives 
the impression rather of a bookmaker than a student. 
But it is at least to his credit that he has made a book 
of a very distinct character. He spent his year among 
the peoples and islands least visited by whites. He risked 
his life freely ; and if his researches did not go very deep 
he touched untrodden ground. He has another virtue 
in a bookmaker: he is an excellent photographer and 
had} nerve enough to snap his shutter even when a 
whole head-hunting tribe, in panoply of spear and 
target, rose up from the long grass within short range. 
Happily as a rule the difficulty was to induce any 
native to come within hailing distance. Real novelty 
of material is an excuse for a certain amount of super- 
ficiality but it does not entirely justify the affectation of 
complacent cocksureness. It is not possible, for 
example, that the author with his very limited know- 
ledge of Spanish, which is everywhere apparent, should 
have held the conversations he reports with semi- 
civilised and savage natives. Curiously enough for 
one who has travelled a good deal in the East he makes 
the common error of speaking of ‘‘betel-nut”. In 
reality ‘‘ betel” is the leaf of the plant of the pepper 
species that is eaten with the ‘‘ nut” of the areca palm 
(bonga). Once or twice too he falls into the sort of 
mistake common to the bookmaking traveller when 
endeavouring to teach the British merchant his busi- 
ness. It would not, for example, be very good business 
to buy mother-of-pearl shell at 80 cents per Ib. equal to 
$112 per picul (the Philippine picul is 140 lbs. English) 
and sell at $80 in Singapore ! 

Mr. Landor’s interest, apart from a desire for 
adventure, was ethnological and medical. He made 
most careful measures of head and height. He took 
the pulse of his hosts with the regularity of a family 
physician and now and then has a valuable discursus 
into linguistic questions. It is remarkable that his 
comments on a leper colony in the Philippines has been 
almost word for word repeated by Dr. Hutchinson in a 
striking letter published last week in the ‘‘ Times”. 
Both agree that leprosy is not properly speaking even 
contagious and that great injustice is put upon the 
sufferers. 

In the larger islands the world is perhaps most inter- 
ested in the political development, or retrogression, of 
the natives under their new rulers, and Mr. Landor’s 
conclusions agree for the most part with our ex- 
perience. The Americans are bad colonists: and their 
officious desire to superimpose their peculiar notions of 
civilisation leaves small room for the sympathy that 
understands. ‘‘I have known” Mr. Landor writes “ of 
people who have been entertained by proud and stately 
chiefs and who insisted on purchasing the cups and 
coffeepot or even the chief's best sword or the turban 
which adorned his head”. In out of the way parts this 
new civilisation consists mostly in vile beer and deadly 
whisky. In places where pure crystal springs force 
their way through volcanic rocks the pseudo-scientific 
governors forbid the drinking ; and deal it out after it 
has been distilled and boiled, with the natural result of 
dysentery and typhoid. The imported education is in 
many places destroying native skill in industry and 
husbandry and producing in place of smiths and car- 
penters ‘‘ plenty of youths who can do no more than 
sing ‘ Yankee Doodle ’ with Filipino pathos”, The war 
with the Malanaos was due wholly to the ridiculous 
proclamation containing references to the Treaty of 
Paris, of which the natives had never heard, and to the 
American victory over the Spaniards, to whom this 
tribe had never owned subjection. But perhaps the 
chief harm is done by sending out ill-paid officials of the 
lower class who take out of the natives any deficiency in 
salaryand morals. In his concluding chapter Mr. Landor, 
though he has something to say for the American 
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methods, is severe on the schools and teachers. Most of 
the teachers sent out are men and women from the rural 
districts, with no knowledge of Spanish, with uncouth 
manners, and with the fixed idea that the Filipinos are 
savages ; many of them simply go out with the idea of 
making money by trading. The Filipinos, like all the 
Malay races, are born gentlemen and recognise and 
resent a want of good manners, with the result that the 
advent of people of this class has done a great deal of 
harm to the prestige of the white man, or rather of the 
American, for there are few natives who cannot tell the 
difference between an Englishman and an American. 
Curiously Mr. Landor seems to be as ignorant as 
American officials of the necessity of enforcing proper 
respect from a native to a white man, and a propos 
of some wholly insulting action on the part of the 
natives speaks with approval of ‘‘the remarkable 
patience and good nature of the American officers such 
as no Englishman would ever have displayed towards a 
native”. The fact is that the Americans, speaking 
generally, have no idea of the proper management of 
natives. Mr. Savage Landor is quite right in saying 
that no Englishman would have behaved as did these 
American officers. Nor we hope would an Englishman 
have tortured the natives and shot them without trial, 
and we have absolute proof, in spite of Mr. Landor’s 
defence, that both torture and death were inflicted by 
American officers soon after the first occupation. Major 
Glenn, who was retained in the service of the American 
Government, made no denial of the accusation of having 
tortured natives solely to obtain information. It throws 
light on Mr. Landor that he speaks of such a deed 
as a salutary action to which may be attributed ‘‘ the 
present good behaviour of the people”. 

The root of the whole trouble in the islands is that 
Americans do not understand dealing with natives ; 
they either err on the side of undue familiarity or undue 
brutality; they are trying to raise the native too 
suddenly in the social scale and in general they seem 
incapable of seeing the difference between the conditions 
and ways of a tropical group of islands and those of‘an 
integral part of the United States. In spite of occasional 
inaccuracies we like best Mr. Landor’s descriptive 
work. His tropical virgin forest is admirable, and he 
seldom fails to make his pictures of men and things 
vivid. But if the book goes into a second edition we 
hope the word ‘‘ weird” will be rigorously excluded. 
It is a monomania with Mr. Landor. 


THE HOUSEHOLD GODS. 


“A History of English Furniture.” (Vol. I. Parts I. 
and II.) By Percy Macquoid. London : Lawrence 
and Bullen. 1904. 7s. 6d. per part. 


| Bi to the end of the fifteenth century even the 
dwellings of the great were singularly destitute 
of what we should consider ordinary commodities of 
life, and in the few drawings which have come down 
from the Middle Ages, though hangings are often 
noticeable, furniture, using the word in its popular 
sense, is mainly conspicuous by its absence. The 
medizval man lived in draughty days, and, if of some 
standing, allowed himself the indulgence of tapestries ; 
but that they possessed any decorative merit was due 
more to the boredom of his women-folk than to any 
artistic leanings on his part. ‘‘ Fancies and Tryfulles ” 
apart from those immediately concerned with personal 
adornment were not in much demand in days when 
a stout man-at-arms was more highly prized than 
a skilled craftsman; the stout man-at-arms had 
a pretty notion of what might be a ‘‘ competent 
repast to sustain his body withal” and since the soldier 
belly might not be denied a goodly assortment of 
‘* pottys and pannys”’ became of first importance, and 
interest centred principally upon the kitchen depart- 
ment. The Statutes of Livery brought about a slump 
in cooks but doubtless saved a good deal of mone 
from being metaphorically melted in the pot. Expendi- 
ture on food and raiment stood for luxury then, outlay 
on the paraphernalia of domestic comfort required no 
restraint from sumptuary law. If the Inventory ot 
Skipton Castle, taken so late as 1572, can only show 
seven or eight beds, no chairs, glasses, or carpets, 


there was evidently not much to be found in the house of 
a mere gentleman in the fifteenth century. The squire 
got through his six dishes at a meal, but to say truth 
his manor-house was a poor thing, with no more than 
a couple of rooms beside the hall and parlour, and if 
an owner of three or four beds our laird was a proud 
man, and an object of envy to his less well-to-do neigh- 
bours. The wealthier citizens were better off as a rule 
in the matter of furniture, some old inventories still 
exist to satisfy curiosity upon the point: from one of 
these it appears a rich Venetian merchant who lived in 
S. Botolph’s Lane in 1481 had ten beds in his house 
but there is no mention of a chair, which, the date con- 
sidered, is not surprising, although Mr. Besant quotes 
an inventory of 1337 which includes amongst the house- 
hold stuff of a craftsman of the better class two chairs 
as well as a folding table! The burgher class in close 
touch with Flanders in particular, and the Continent in 
general, was naturally the first to display some 
sense of refinement so soon as it had a chance to do so. 
The firm hand of the Tudor gave the trader his oppor- 


‘tunity: commerce was encouraged, money became 


abundant, and a general craze for trading set in: the 
merchants who had travelled abroad, and seen the 
luxurious articles with which men of their own class on 
the Continent fitted up their houses, set the ball rolling, 
and a desire for better furniture and more of it rapidly 
spread amongst all who could afford it. Poverty had 
done more than anything else to bar progress. Harrison 
in his description of England enlarges on the improve- 
ment in comfort throughout the countryside since the 
distracted days of the Rival Roses when money was 
scarce and hard to come by. Referring to the bad 
old times he writes, ‘‘ Such also was their povertie 
that if some one od farmer or husbandman had 


been at the ale-house among six or seven of 


his neighbours, and these in braverie to shew 
what store he had, did cast down his purse and therein 
six shillings of silver it was very likelie that all the rest 
could not laie down so much against it”. War and its 
resultant, dearth of employment, had made the English 
workman forget what little art he knew, the conse- 
quence was the simplest domestic articles frequently 
had to be imported—note the law of hunchbacked 
Richard aimed against ‘ straunger artificers”. When 
a revival of trade came it was some time before the 
craftsman felt thoroughly at home with his tools, and 
at first a lack of home-made models forced him to 
turn to foreign work for inspiration: classic forms 
of decoration had long been in vogue abroad, and 
these he tried to copy with more or less indif- 
ferent success; at length after much labour he 
developed a style of his own through fitting a 
classic graft upon the old Gothic stem, and a distinct 
artistic gain was the result. But after all the fascination 
of a piece of furniture lies not so much in its being an 
object of beauty as in its being a piece of furniture: to 
the antiquary its human associations appeal : from its 
general character he detects the purpose to which it 
was originally put, and in its lines he reads the man- 
ners and customs of the age in which it was designed 
and built. An elementary history of furniture would 
prove a valuable school manual could our education 
authorities be persuaded to believe it. A glance at a 
trussing chest with its heavy bands of iron suggests at 
once what the state of our old roads must have 
been, and gazing at it one becomes reconciled 
to the surveyor and modern pantechnicon van. 
A walk through the gallery at Knole compels 
the conviction that the long-vanished first occu- 
pants of those capacious chairs would see little 
merit in the elegancies of the Wallace Collection in 
Manchester Square, and an inspection of a Livery 
cupboard explains the ancestral belief in ghosts. The 
evolution of Court and Livery cupboards is fully dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bliss Saunders in his charming book on 
carved oak furniture ; he tells how these two came to 
be combined in one, and points out how the cupboard 
for plate was made low for convenience in reaching the 
vessels placed upon it, thus setting at rest any linger- 
ing doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘court”’, 
The limited accommodation in old houses had a good 
deal to do with the paucity of furniture; settles 
with adjustable backs which could be turned into 
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table-lids, stools made to serve the double purpose of 
a seat and box, bedsteads hinged to the panelling 
so that they could be folded back against the 
wall in the daytime, speak eloquently of the neces- 
sity of economising space, and many of these 
ingenious contrivances are worth imitation in places 
where room must be considered. Chairs were few 
in early days, benches, settles, chests and stools were 
seats for common resort; the sixteenth century was 
well advanced before the chair lost his reputation of 
being a chattel sacred to the personal use of his owner. 
This one can understand, for a chair is a quick-witted 
fellow, who readily adapts himself to whims of fashion, 
offering a striking contrast to the phlegmatic table who 
has always shown himself curiously insusceptible to 
ideas of change. Volumes might be written on chests, 
for into chests of all sorts and sizes was crammed every 
imaginable kind of household stuff, but we may not 
linger over burdened boxes, and must pass on, summing 
them up regretfully as ‘‘divres chistes and cofres ” for 
Mr. Macquoid appears on the scene with the first two 
parts of the first volume of a history which promises to 
be an important contribution to the literature of English 
furniture. When one has had time to recover from the 
shock of such a sentence as ‘‘ these two fair specimens 
of the common bench coffer that were universally used 
by the middle classes”’ it is possible to admire the good 
taste which has prompted Mr. Macquoid in his selec- 
tion of specimens. The illustrations, which include 
plates from drawings by Mr. Shirley Slocombe are so 
pleasing to look at that it is disappointing to find Mr. 
Macquoid’s literary attainments are insufficient to enable 
him to do justice to his evidently expert knowledge of 
furniture.. The pictures reproduce with marked fidelity 
the detail in objects chosen for delineation, the coloured 
plates are notable in this respect, and in the oak linen 
fold cupboard and oak chair figuring on pages 13 
and 51 respectively the grain of the wood is brought 
out with particular clearness. The beds portrayed are 
remarkable for their wealth of ornament, and it is 
interesting to follow out the gradual changes of form 
in the supporting posts. There are many curious odds 
and ends of information scattered up and down the 
book, but with reference to the building of Nonsuch, 
where is the point in likening Henry VIII. to 
Nebuchadnezzar? and what makes Mr. Macquoid 
think that the introduction of plate armour necessi- 
tated a chair of more solid build, since the mili- 
tary tenant of the fifteenth century did not rest 
his limbs harnessed cap-a-pie? Some of the remarks 
on heraldry raise a suspicion that the subject is one to 
which Mr. Macquoid has not devoted much research 
else he would not pass the arms of Owen Gwynedd 
(11*g) without some comment on their antiquity. The 
blazon on the panels of the Wynne buffet does not 
deserve the full description it receives, but as details 
are given we should like to know why the two ‘ Royal 
Lions of England” are walking about on the centre 
panel with crowns upon their heads—perhaps they are 
looking for the third? No doubt a printer’s devil and 
not Mr. Macquoid is responsible for saddling Llewelyn 
with a father of the name of Sorwerth. 


FAIRIES AND FANCIES OLD AND NEW. 


Two classes of Christmas books are markedly in favour this 
year, fairy-tales ancient and modern ; and stories taken from 
the works of great authors, such as Scott, Dumas and Chaucer. 
Of the first class there is little new to say, no second Grimm or 
Andersen has arisen, and the new tales are for the most part 
differently dressed versions of the old, which were themselves 
but variants of prehistoric myths and ancient folk-lore. But 
these modern stories show considerable ingenuity in the em- 
ployment of the old symbolism and familiar dramatis persone, 
and are full of new and picturesque details. Whether children 
will appreciate them and their sumptuous decoration is another 
quéstion. 

If it is sad that the modern childish imagination is no longer 
the ample creative faculty that glorified and interpreted its 
surroundings, it is sadder still that older children, who may be 
forgiven neglect of fairy-tales, should be impatient of Scott. 
The modern child has too many books, usually mediocre : he 
skims and selects and rejects like his elders, and with much 
the same immature bad taste. He finds Scott slow and 
lengthy, and wants nothing but an exciting plot and unceasing 


adventure, and loses the mental training of a leisurely perusal 
and the power of concentrating his thoughts and imagination. 
A child can insensibly acquire the appreciation of style, of 
beauty of description, of analysis of character, so long as 
merely sensational vapid stories are kept from him. We are 
not alone in bewailing childish indifference to Scott. Mr. 
Crockett knows four children who would not read “‘ Waverley ” 
or its successors ; so he “told them these stories [“ Red Cap 
Tales ”} to lure them to the printed book” with signal success, 
for the Scott shelf “is permanently gap-toothed all along the 
line”. We shall speak of it later in its place with other collec- 
tions of tales told again. 


“ Babies’ Classics”, chosen by Lilian Scott Macdonald, illus- 
trated by Arthur Hughes (Longmans. 4s. 6d. net), makes us 
wonder how many readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW remember 
the first appearance, when they were children, of “ Good Words 
for the Young”, and the illustrations in it by Arthur Hughes 
to Henry Kingsley’s “ Boy in Grey” and George MacDonald’s 
“ At the Back of the North Wind”. The present reviewer, at 
least, has very tender memories of that appearance, and of the 
first waft of Preraphaelite romance that came with the dark 
coils of the North Wind’s hair and the strangeness of that world 
of imagery. That must have been early in the Seventies. It is 
wonderful to meet Mr. Hughes again, in the new century ; but 
having given pleasure to children he has doubtless the reward of 
remaining always young. His hand, at least, has not lost its 
cunning in making sprites and lambs and donkeys, and he has 
smuggled in some charming fun in the dog that is shaking 
itself after a dip in the poetic “Fountain”. We wonder 
whether Mr. Hughes likes the new process as well as the old 
woodcuts ; he has accommodated himself to it with something 
that clings from the older style. The verses are collected from 
the poets, Shakespeare, Blake, Southwell, Bunyan, whom 
children understand as well as most of their elders, with some 
intermixture from the Taylors and Howitts who wrote down to 
them, and are never really liked. The best book of poetry ever 
put together for children was Coventry Patmore’s “ Children’s 
Garland”, where there was little of this. Still one used to treat 
with a puzzled respect those well-meant efforts, and a measure 
of affection clings to them. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s contribution this year is “The Brown 
Fairy Book” (Longmans. 6s.). Mr. Lang finds the resources of 
cosmopolitan fairydom inexhaustible, and as usual he has a very 
able pictorial collaborateur in Mr. H. J. Ford. The coloured 
plates and other illustrations in the present volume strike us 
as being in Mr. Ford’s best vein. He has a happy knack in 
interpreting the fantastic stories which Mr. Lang and those who 
work with him glean from all sorts of out of the way sources. 
The contributions this year come from various parts of the 
globe—from Persia, from Africa, from Australia, from South 
America, from Northern Europe. There is a family likeness 
about them pointing, possibly, toa common origin in the infancy 
of the human race—a fact which has been noted in previous 
years. The weird fancies that roused the simple-minded folk of 
old time are served up afresh for the enjoyment of the young 
and no doubt of many who are not young in this twentieth cen- 
tury. “ All people black, white, brown, red and yellow are like 
each other when they tell stories”, says Mr. Lang ; “ children 
like the same sort of thing whether they go to school and 
wear clothes, or on the other hand, wear skins of beasts or 
even nothing at all, and live on grubs and lizards and hawks 
and crows and serpents like the little Australian blacks”. One 
touch of fairydom makes the whole world kin, and to that end 
Mr. Lang works every year with his now famous coloured fairy 
book. 


“Gulliver’s Travels” (Black. 6s.) is elaborately illustrated 
in colour by S. B. de la Bere and would be a useful gift-book 
if it had been expurgated—but there are many passages quite 
unfit for children to read—and in any case it is doubtful 
whether juvenile readers find much pleasure in the famous 
satire.—* Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims” (Wells Gardner, 
Darton. 6s.), daintily and picturesquely illustrated in black 
and white by Hugh Thomson, are told with less charm 
and simplicity than one could have believed possible remem- 
bering their origin—only two or three of the stories are likely 
to appeal to children. The intention however is good, and the 
book a handsome one.—“ William Tell Told Again” (Black. 6s.) 
has the pert cheap kind of humour which one associates with 
second-rate comic papers; the “tale” is somewhat scanty, 
even when eked out with stupid detail, but the highly coloured 
illustrations are fairly amusing.—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(Black. 6s.) has lost none of its fascination and interest though 
the wrongs and cruelties it rehearses have long since ceased to 
cry aloud for vengeance. The present edition is handsomely 
bound and copiously illustrated, the coloured pictures being 
especially striking—Another handsome book of the same 
series is “Red Cap Tales” by S. R. Crockett (Black. 6s.) 
They are stories “ stolen from the treasure chest of the Wizard 
of the North” ; “ Waverley”, “Guy Mannering ”, “ Rob Roy” 
and the “Antiquary” are thus plundered and form a kind of: 
introduction to, rather than a substitute for, the great romances 
themselves. . The narratives are picturesquely written and 
appreciatively illustrated with coloured full-page pictures and. 
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the book is like all Messrs. Black’s publications a handsome 
and attractive volume. 

“ Swedish Fairy Tales” (Walter Scott Publishing Company. 
6s.) is the title of a very handsome book of stories which bear a 
strong resemblance to those of Grimm. They are admirably 
told by the author, F. Berg, and well translated by Tyra 
Engdahl and Jessie Rew. The illustrations are in black and 
white and are adequate if not remarkable. It is a magnificent 
gift-book for a lover of fairy tales. 

“Is there a Santa Claus?” (Jacob A. Riis. Macmillan. 
3s.). We much doubt whether, after reading this unusually 
slender little book (thirty pages chiefly margin), anyone will be 
nearer answering the question of the title. The margin, with 
its rather silly little drawings, is at any rate less silly than the 
“rivulet of print” which consists of fulsome compliments to the 
President of the United States, and two or three sentimental 
reflections. 

Striking in many ways is Miss Gwen Forwood’s “ The Odd 
Fancies of Gwen” (Drane. 3s. 6¢.). Miss Forwood is we 
understand only a child, and these odd fancies show her to be 
possessed of an imagination as quaintly original as her artistic 
gifts are remarkable. They have been put on paper “ between 
lessons for her brothers” who are “kind not severe critics”. 
Prodigies often appear on the stage but seldom make their bow 
to the public through the medium of letterpress and coloured 
pictures. Miss Forwood’s work would be noteworthy in an 
experienced artist. In one so young “The Odd Fancies of 
Gwen” is a promise of considerable things to come. It will 
Pa to small people as a thoroughly Christmassy child’s 

k. 


“ King Arthur’s Wood : a Fairy Story.” Written and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 
This “ fairy story” must be near ten pounds in weight, is over 
half a yard long and broad in proportion. It is surely intended 
for the young of a giant race. And the tale and illustrations 
have something of the same heaviness as paper and boards. 
Both taste of the art-school. 

“ Poems of Childhood” (Lane, tos. 6d.) by Eugene Field are 
by turns sentimental, pathetic and humorous, some are mere 
nonsense verses and lullabies, and some are rhymed stories, 
others graceful little lyrics suitable for parents rather than for 
children. Altogether the letterpress of the book, ingenious, 
graceful and poetic as it is, contains very few genuine child- 
rhymes, and it is rather a difficult gift-book to dispose of. It 
would be a delightful present for a child-lover. The illustra- 
tions by Maxfield Parrish are richly coloured, and are unusually 
fine both in idea and execution. 


ROMANCES AND TALES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Two books of exceptional merit are “The Ward of King 
Canute” and “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky” by Ottilie 
Liljencrantz (Ward, Lock. 5s. each). They have the true 
heroic spirit, and are as full of vitality and vigour as the 
northern warriors who are described therein—they are singu- 
larly well written, though perhaps the manner is too con- 
sciously “stylish”. Miss Liljencrantz has evidently digested 
a great deal of information before writing her romances, but 
her learning is the foundation rather than the structure of her 
stories, in which her romantic and vigorous imagination moves 
freely, picturesque as the Norse Sagas by which it is inspired. 
One rarely finds a modern historical tale that is equally 
accurate and attractive, and in which the style is neither 
irritatingly archaic nor absurdly modern. 

“Two Little Savages” by Ernest Thompson Seton (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) is less successful perhaps than his “Grizzly ” 
or “Lives of the Hunted”, but there are many incidents in 
this history of “Yan” and “Sam’s” “ wild-Indian” camp life 
that will delight the adventurous boy. It is profusely illus- 
trated with pictures and photographs. “The Book of Clever 
Beasts ” by Myrtle Reed (Putnams) is a parody on the wonderful 
animal tales of naturalists like W. J. Long and Ernest Seton. 
These “studies in unnatural history” are amusing enough to 
those who recognise the style and mannerisms which are hit 


off in the stories of “Jagg the Skootaway Goat”, a terribly 


ingenious animal, and “ Snoof” an intelligent bear. But it is 
doubtful if children will understand the joke. 

“Snowland Folk” (Wells Gardner. 6s.) is about Eskimos, 
bears, dogs and other dwellers in the frozen North, and is 


‘rather a scanty book, though the photographs are rare and 


admirable. Commander Peary is not exactly a story-teller, 
but his pictures of Polar regions have the truthfulness of one 
who has seen what he describes. 

“The Regions of Perpetual Snow” (Ward, Lock. 5s.) pur- 
ports to be “a story of wild adventures”. But the promise of 
the title-page is scarcely fulfilled. Dr. Gordon Stables, though 
a prolific author, has not yet acquired the art of telling a story. 
His characters are absurd and unreal, his dialogue vulgar and 
stupid, his style illiterate, and his narrative confused and dull. 

From Messrs. Blackie come fine new editions of Grimm 
and Hans Andersen, The “Grimm” (5s.) is handsomely and 


abundantly illustrated. The “Hans Andersen Tales” are in 
separate volumes (2s. and 1s. each) and form large picture- 
books, illustrated admirably by Helen Stratton, who is also the 
artist of “Grimm.” Her work is quite delightful and. far 
above the average of fairy book illustration in the matter of 
colour and design. The drawing is unfortunately weak in 
line, and her feminine type of beauty is not likely to be 
popular, but she has a real sense of the humorous and of the 
picturesque. 

Paul de Musset’s charming little fairy tale has been well 
translated by Emily Makepeace with the title of “ Mr. Wind 
and Madame Rain” (Putnams). The pictures by Charles 
Bennett are not very remarkable, though one or two have a 
Doré-like grotesqueness. 

Amongst new fairy-books “ The Blue Moon” (Murray. 6s.) is 
certain to win much admiration. Both pictures and stories 
are by Laurence Housman, and both are artistic and imagi- 
native. The stories are original, and very poetic in feeling. In 
method and subject-matter they recall Hindu and Japanese 
fairy-lore rather than European legends. —‘“ The Golden 
Heart” (Heinemann. 5s.) is a collection of effective though 
rather conventional fairy stories by Violet Jacob. They are 
charmingly written, and adequately illustrated. —“ Wally 
Wanderoon” (Grant Richards. 6s.) is ahandsome’ large book 
and well worth its price, containing stories of all sorts, fairy 
tales for the most part, by Joel Chandler Harris, the author of 
“Uncle Remus.” The negro folk-lore tales are amusing but a 
little difficult to follow, though many people will be glad to 
meet again such old friends as Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. 
The illustrations are grotesque, and not very amusing. 

“The Pedlar’s Pack” (Chambers. 6s.) is a collection of 
fairy-tales by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin which though following the 
main lines of fairy-tale procedure, are new in circumstance 
and detail, and full of pleasant humour and picturesque and 
imaginative ingenuity. It is effectively illustrated by Charles 
Pears, and is altogether a handsome-looking book.—“ Sea- 
Thrift” (De La More Press. 35. 6d.) is a pretty but not very 
exciting story by Dolly Radford of a little girl’s dreams and 
fairy adventures at the seaside, There are some pretty poetic 
descriptions, but not convincing enough adventures to please 
a childish curiosity. 

“The Phoenix and the Carpet” (Newnes. 6s.) has already 
won fame during its progress in the “Strand Magazine.” It is 
written with all Mrs. Nesbit’s accustomed charm and delightful 
sense of humour, and will certainly please readers of all ages. 
It is one of the few really entertaining books we have read 
this season, novels included. 

“The Wallypug in Fog-land” (Pearson. 5s.). Mr. Farrow’s 
“Wallypug” is now firthly established in the affections of 
youthful readers, and his further adventures will be read 
with delight. We could wish the present book to be a trific 
less slender, there is really not very much story for 5s. Still, 
what there is is amusing and ingenious though somewhat over- 
political for a childish intelligence. 

“A Bunch of Keys” (Chambers. 2s. 6d.) is a collection of 
childish stories told more in pictures than in words, the draw- 
ing being substituted for the word itself after the manner of a 
newspaper or hoarding advertisement. It would be a good 
“ punitive” present for a lazy child. It is prettily got up, but 
what we have managed to decipher of the stories do¢ ~ not 
seem very entertaining. ; 

“The King of the Beasts”, by Carton Moore Park and the 
“Cockiolly Bird” (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) are a diverting record in 
verse and picture of the claims of various animals to be crowned 
monarch of the beasts on the death of King Lion. Some of 
the reasons advanced by the candidates are very amusing. The 
tortoise urged that he won when he raced with the hare and 
the hippopotamus was sure “he ought to be king for he 
carried great weight ”. A mirth moving book. 

Mr. John Hassell’s inimitable illustrations will assure the popu- 
larity of “The Twins” (Nelson. 6s.) whose story is told in 
verse by Mr. Edward Shirley and the “Old Nursery Stories 
and Rhymes” (Blackie. 35. 6d.). 

“The Rat”, by G. M. A. Hewett and “The Dog”, by G. E. 
Mitton (Black. 6s. each) are delightful contributions to Messrs. 
Black’s “ Animal Autobiographies” series. The idea is capital 
and if the series is kept up to the level of Mr. Hewett’s and Mr. 
Mitton’s volumes should become very popular. Young people 
love animal stories in proportion as they enter into the animal’s 
life, and nothing could place a child more completely en rapport 
with the possibilities of animal intelligence and animal devotion 
than such books as these. Dog and Rat both have good stories 
to tell and reflections to make that are worth note. Both are 
very cute and observant animals. The Rat for instance does 
not pretend that he comes of ancient lineage. He is not like 
the spider proud of an ancestor who taught some ancient hero 
to persevere. “The mice try to talk big about one of their 
progenitors who delivered a lion from the meshes of a net. The 
ants never forget that they have been held up as an example to 
all sluggards.” Mr. Rat assures us that according to the ideas 
of his kind “history is only stories and not a nasty collection of 
names and dates”. Both books will impart a good deal of 
natural history in a personal form, and the coloured illustrations 
add to their interest, 
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BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


“By Conduct and Courage.” By G. A. Henty. London: 
Blackie. 1904. 6s. 

“ By Conduct and Courage” is positively the last of the series 
of historical stories written by the late Mr. G, A. Henty ; it is 
worthy of the hand that turned out so many excellent tales 
during a quarter of a century for the delight and instruction of 
youth. Mr. Henty’s son has seen the book through the press, 
but has, we glean, in no way contributed to the writing. The 
interest therefore that always belongs to the last effort of a 
popular writer attaches to this story. Mr. Henty was a writer 
of narrative pure and simple. His work as literature was not 
of the highest quality, but as a story-teller he was hard to beat. 
In the present volume the hero goes through innumerable 
adventures in the war against Napoleon. He encounters 
Moorish pirates and mutinous negroes, is made prisoner by the 
French and escapes with the aid of a French girl, whose 
sweetheart he assists to escape from an English prison: he 
wins promotion at an early age, and he encounters serious 
danger in Corsica in the company of Nelson himself. Conduct 
and courage see him safely through. British boys will put down 
the book with keen regret that none other can come from the 
same pen, 


“Hazard and Heroism: Stories told by G. A. Henty and 
Others.” London: Chambers. 5s. 

“In the Hands of the Malays.” By G. A. Henty. London: 
Blackie. 1s. 6d. 


“ Hazard and Heroism” is Messrs. Chambers’ now familiar 
contribution to the excitements of the Christmas book season 
in the shape of a collection of stirring stories by well-known 
writers. Mr. G. A. Henty of these writers provides five of 
the stories in this volume, Mr. E. L. Arnold, Lieut.-Colonel 
Mockler Ferryman, Mr. Harold Bindloss, Mr. Charles 
Edwardes and Mr. Louis Tracy providing the remainder. 
“Hazard and Heroism” will please young readers who are 
content to part with a hero almost as soon as he is introduced. 
The same may be said of “In the Hands of the Malays”, 
which is a collection of three more of Mr. Henty’s shorter 
stories. Mr. Henty was a prolific writer—unfortunately 
perhaps, because his work necessarily showed signs of haste 
at times, whereas he might, if he had given himself more time, 
have made the writing equal in merit to the plot and the 
knowledge behind it. Boys and girls do not of course look to 
style but to matter, and Henty could always be trusted to give 
them what they wanted whether in a long book or a short 
story. 


“ Kobo: a Story of the Russo-Japanese War” (5s.) ; “ Boys of 
the Light Brigade: a Story of Spain and the Peninsular 
War” (6s.). By Herbert Strang. London: Blackie. 1904. 


Last year a new name of great promise appeared in the list 
of writers of boys’ books. This year the promise shown by 
Mr. Herbert Strang in “Tom Burnaby” is more than borne 
out by “ Kobo ” and “ Boys of the Light Brigade ”—two excel- 
lent books of adventure, one taking us through part of the war in 
the Far East, the other through the Corunna campaign and the 
defence of Saragossa. Mr. Herbert Strang writes in both cases 
with a confident knowledge of places and people, weapons and 
strategy, which makes us wonder where he gets it all. He 
seems familiar with Spain and there are many intimate touches 
of local colour in “ Boys of the Light Brigade” ; he appears to 
have been all over Japan, Korea and Manchuria and to know 
a man of war equally thoroughly. He shares the late Mr. 
Henty’s knowledge of history and war ; he is less encyclopedic 
in his descriptive methods perhaps than was Henty, though 
he gives the same air of verisimilitude to his chapters by means 
of maps and charts ; his resourcefulness in getting his heroes 
into tight places and getting them out again is second to none ; 
he has an admirable style and a sense of humour which he 
handles with the more effect because he never turns a situation 
into broad farce. Of the two books it were hard to say which 
one prefers. “Kobo” has actuality and we feel that Bob 
Fawcett is one of ourselves, whilst “Boys of the Light Brigade” 
will appeal to the purely historical taste of the young reader. 
Colonel Willoughby Verner writes a capital preface to the 
latter, summing up the “double interest” of the story: “In its 
account of Moore’s great retreat it illustrates what we did for 
Spain in her dark days of 1808-1809 ; while in the pages deal- 
ing with the heroic defence of Saragossa it illustrates what 
Spain did for herself.” It is no conventional compliment to 
= there is not a dull page in either of Mr. Strang’s 

Ss. 


“With the Dyaks of Borneo.” By Captain F, S. Brereton. 
‘London: Blackie. 6s. 


Captain Brereton is an impetuous storyteller. He seems to 
take one by the hand and rush one headlong through a series 
of startling adventures, so that every now and then one looks 
up from his pages and takes a deep breath of relief on finding 
that one is not really in some wild land set upon by brutes in 
human or other guise. The opening chapter of this excellent 
story describes the rescue by the hero Tyler Richardson of a 


couple of men from the hold of a ship where they have been 
rendered unconscious by escaping gas. Captain Brereton’s 
account of the rescue is so vivid and real that he makes his 
reader alternately gasp for air and then mentally take a turn at 
the winch worked by willing hands. Captain Brereton is in his 
element among the pirates and headhunters who made Borneo 
a terror sixty or seventy years ago. His hero’s experiences 
convey an admirable idea of the Dyaks as they were at the time 
of the first Rajah Brooke. We havea private conviction that 
if there had been no Brooke to become Rajah of Sarawak the 
position would have been assumed by another subject of Queen 
Victoria—no less a person than Tyler Richardson, Captain 
Brereton’s hero. 


“To Win or To Die.” By G. Manville Fenn. London: 
Partridge. 5s. 

This story of the Klondike gold craze if not one of Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s best is nevertheless one that no boy will find 
it easy to put down once he has started it. He will race through 
its pages, steal odd quarters of an hour to read a chapter or 
two, and burn the candle when lights should be out in order to 
follow the adventures in the snowfields of the cousins Abel 
Wray and Dallas Adams in their search for the precious metal 
which has lured so many courageous spirits to their doom 
beyond the Yukon. The opening chapter describes how they 
separately fell among the lawless bands who are never far 
removed from the little-frequented tracks on mountains and 
deserts and snowfields which do duty for highways between 
civilisation at one end and ungarnered wealth at the other. It 
is an introduction which rouses keen excitement and expectancy, 
fully warranted by the subsequent experience of the heroes until 
after many disappointments and hardships and varied adven- 
tures they ultimately “ strike ile”. 


“ Famous Fighters of the Fleet.” By Edward Fraser. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

“Two Old Sea-Dogs: Drake and Blake.” By Herbert 
Hayens. London and Glasgow: Collins. 1s. 6d. 


The “glimpses through the cannon smoke in the days of 
the old navy” which Mr. Edward Fraser gives us afford a 
capital idea of the sort of feat accomplished by redoubtable men- 
of-war like the “ Monmouth”, the “Formidable”, the “ Un- 
daunted ”, the “ Téméraire” and others. Mr. Fraser is not 
concerned with the past only, however : he describes modern 
vessels which bear old names like the ‘“ Monmouth” and he 
winds up with an account of the “ Condor’s” work under the 
Marabout Fort at Alexandria in 1882. The dare-devil spirit 
of a Rodney, a Faulknor and a Billy Blue was shown then to 
be embodied still in the British sailor. Mainly however he has 
gone to old ships’ logs and mariners’ records for his material, 
and to a variety of sources for a numerous and interesting 
collection of illustrations. 

Mr. Herbert Hayens is hardly at his best as a writer of 
biography : his style is commonplace to a degree which is sur- 
prising to those who have read his adventure books. We 
should have expected him to turn the stories of the “two old 
sea-dogs ” into rattling, picturesque, vivid narrative. The book 
deals with the fierce times when English sailors were finding 
their way round the world and successfully disputing sea 
supremacy with Dutchman and Spaniard. Boys may always 
be trusted to swallow greedily true tales of the masterful heroism 
which went to the building-up of the empire, and such stories 
have their value in rousing the patriotic fires, but Mr. Hayens 
writes with a restraint which is not compensated for by the 
literary quality of his work. 


“The Crusaders.” By A. J. Church. London: Seeley. 5s. 


Mr. Morrow’s coloured illustrations will give no small 
pleasure to the readers of Professor Church’s skilfully told 
story of episodes in the first, third, and eighth Crusades, The 
book is quite one of the best of the season for the young. For 
the purpose of his narrative Professor Church has made use of 
Matthew Paris’ legend of a Wandering Jew, who has been 
doomed, for an insult offered to Christ, to live till the second 
coming. Through the medium of this wandering Jew he has 
linked together some of the more important events connected 
with the wars for the Holy Sepulchre. 


“A Slave of the Saracen.” By Gertrude Hollis. London: 
Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

In “A Slave of the Saracen” the author has written a book 
characterised by a spirit of healthy romance, which will appeal 
strongly to older children. The Seventh Crusade forms the 
groundwork of the story, which opens in France, where the elder 
son of a French noble is kidnapped and sold as a slave to a 
Moslem slave-dealer. His young brother, Jean de Vendéme, 
goes to the Court of King Louis, whose page he becomes. 
His subsequent adventures in Egypt, when in King Louis’ train, 
and the discovery of his brother are graphically told. 


“Doctor Luke.” By Norman Duncan. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. . 

In the best sense of the word this is a powerful picture of 

the inhospitable Labrador coast and the sea in all its varying 

moods, The lives of the simple fisher folk are portrayed with 
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a pathos happily commingled with humour, and, as in “ The 
Way of the Sea”, Mr. Duncan not only shows his knowledge 
of the sea, but proves himself to be a master of nervous English 
and vivid description. The book is strong in human appeal, and 
there are passages which establish the author’s rank amongst 
our writers of sea-literature. 


“The Right o’ the Line.” By R. Power Berrey. London: 
Nisbet. 1904. 35. 6d. 

A story of the Royal Regiment of Artillery is sure to find 
favour in the eyes of boys. As Mr. Berrey explains, ‘‘ When 
all branches of the army parade together, the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, which . . . claims the honour of being the premier 
regiment in the British service, takes the right of the line”. 
The regiment’s exploits during the defence of Port Mahon, the 
siege of Gibraltar, the stirring days in the Peninsula, Waterloo, 
the Crimean War, the Mutiny, and the recent Boer War are 
among those which form part of an excellent historical record, 
and the achievements related in these pages will certainly 
arouse the imagination and interest of those who follow them. 


“True Grit.” By Harold Bindloss. London: Partridge. 2s. 6d- 


The heroes of this tale, who are thrown upon their own re- 
sources when still quite young, begin life in a Manchester 
merchant’s office. Speedily disgusted with business life in a 
city, they gleefully accept employment with a trading company 
in Western Africa, and sign a three years’ contract. Ignorant 
of what is in front of them, they look forward with eagerness to 
their new life of adventure. The adventures come, mingled with 
hardships, but the grit which had enabled the lads earlier in 
the story to manage a sailing-boat in a rough sea stands them 
in good stead in West Africa, where they lay the foundations 
of a successful career. 


“Will of the Dales.” By R. Stead. London: Blackie. 25. 6d. 


In this spirited tale of the times of Elizabeth and James 
Mr. Stead provides plenty of adventure of a wholesome order, 
which is sure to meet with appreciation. The opening scenes 
are laid in Wharfedale, where Will of the Dales, an historical 
character and well known in his day, meets with no lack 
of exciting experiences ; among them a realistically told fight 
with a wild cat. From Wharfedale the scene shifts to London, 
and, after further adventures on the journey in company with 
one Tom Hanson, an old soldier, and in London itself, and 
subsequently in connexion with the “Rising in the North”, 
Will is crowned with honours and wealth. 


“Crag Island; or the Mystery of Van Stanlock.” By Wm. 
Murray Graydon. London: Partridge. 2s. 


Van Stanlock, the hero, is a young schoolmaster in a district 
school in the Pennsylvania hills, about whom it came to be a com- 
monly accepted fact that there was a mystery. At the outset 
of the story he makes an important discovery. His efforts to 
follow this up, his capture by outlaws, his sufferings on Crag 
Island, and his subsequent escape are a few of the thrilling 
adventures through which he passes. The fate of one of the 
outlaws is tragic, and the capture of a second leads to the un- 
veiling of the mystery. Mr. Graydon relates the story with 
vigour, putting into it just that “go” which boys love. 


“A Trusty Rebel.” By Mrs. Henry Clarke. London: 
Nelson. 

In “A Trusty Rebel” Mrs. Henry Clarke has woven round 
the story of Perkin Warbeck a tale which will make a capital 
gift-book for boys. The interest in the career of Warbeck’s 
page is well sustained, and the perils through which Christo- 
pher Cory passed after the failure of the landing at Deal form 
exciting reading. In Friar Peter and a loyal archer Christo- 
pher find friends in need at the outset of his wanderings ; 
subsequently, when the hangman’s rope seems his immediate 
fate, he finds another trusty friend in a Cornish Knight—an old 
ally of the lords of Bolsover with whom young Cory claims 
kinship. From Kent the scene shifts first to London and then 
to Cornwall, where further adventures take place. There are 
some good coloured illustrations. 


“Marooned on Australia.” By Ernest Favenc, London: 
Blackie. 2s. 

This story, which purports to be the narration by Diedrich 
Buys of his discoveries and exploits in Terra Australia In- 
cognita about the year 1630, has proved sufficiently popular to 
call for another edition. The tradition of De Gonneville’s 
visit to Australia is associated with the historical fact of the 
wreck of the “ Batavia” and the marooning of two of the 
mutineers. If Mr. Favenc takes some liberties with history, 
his readers will readily overlook the fact in their gratitude for 
the romantic setting of the story. 


“The Yellow Shield.” By William Johnston. London: 
Partridge. 2s. 6d. 

In “The Yellow Shield ; or, a Captive in the Zulu Camp”, 
Mr. Johnston takes his readers to South Africa. They can 
guess what thrills are in store for them when they learn in the 
opening pages that the hero, Corporal Jack Butler, has earned 


(Continued on page x.) 


READY THIS DAY. 


The Poems of William Watson 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
With Portrait. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. gs. net. 
This edition of Mr. Watson’s Poems contains nearly all that he 
has written (including ** The Prince’s Quest” and ** The Eloping 
Angels”), together with a considerable number of new Poems. He 
has carefully revised the text of many of the most important poems. 


MUSA VERTICORDIA. 
By FRANCIS COUTTS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ All who know Mr. Coutts’ other poems already will 
have most joy of this volume, and those who do not yet know them may well 
begin with this.” 

k. WILLIAM ARcHER.—“‘ To Mr. Francis Coutts we owe some of the most 
notable philosophic verse of our generation. This is the best, the ripest of his 
books. There is not only imagination and feeling, but harmony and felicity of 
phrase, on every page of it.” 


SELECTED POEMS 
OF JOHN DAVIDSON. 


Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, ss. net. 
Times.—‘‘ There are not more than two or three living writers of English 
verse out of whose poems so good a selection could be made.” 


SONGS OF DREAMS. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Standard.— Tenderness, grace, pathos and melody. Above all there is the 
ineffable something that cannot be defined, but which is recognised at the first 
glance as of the true essence of poetry.” 


NEW POEMS. 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Bookman.—‘ There is that mingling of thought and emotion that is, after 
all, the truest poetry. To everyone who cares at all for what is best in 
modern poetry we recommend ‘ New Poems.’” 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. 
By A. E. J. LEGGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘ Mr. Legge is the happy possessor of both humour and wit. The 
vital feature of his verse is the survival in it of the Elizabethan adventure 
spirit.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Pedagogue 


and Poacher. 
A Comedy. By RICHARD GARNETT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d net. 
Daily Express.—“‘ He has had the audacity to parody the Swan of Avon, 
and he has done it uncommonly well.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING. 


Being a detailed record of the Last Two Years of Charles the First 
(1648-49). By ALLAN FEA, Author of “The Flight of the King,” 
“King Monmouth,” “ After Worcester Fight,” &c. With upwards of 
100 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, including Relics. 
Limited to 400 copies, of which 325 are for sale in England and America, 
Royal 4to. (124 by 10 inches). ‘£5 5s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘ A superb and volume......Altogether enthrall- 
ing...... The exquisitely reproduced illustrations are in themselves almost a 
history of the king's wanderings......a royal volume.” 

Academy.—*‘ A triumph for the printer and publisher, and a solid contribu- 
tion to Carolinian literature.” 2 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ One of the most beautiful books we have ever 
seen.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The volume comes as near to. outward perfection as 
anything we could desire. The workmanship of the Bodley Head has won the 
assay-mark for sterling work before, but never more surely than n now, 


ITALIAN VILLAS 
AND THEIR GARDENS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. With numerous Illustrations by Max- 
FIELD ParrisH, of which 12 are in Colour. Imperial 8vo. ars. net. 
Outlook.—“ Certainly the most beautiful of the autumn’s many picture 
books......this enchanting book.” 


By EUGENE FIELD. With numerous Illustrations in Colour by 
MAXFIELD ParRISH. 4to. 6d. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Eugene Field is the Laureate of Childhood, wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Mr. Maxfield Parrish, more than any other 
—_ suggests that wonderland of radiant romance where every child 
wanders. 


IMPERIAL VIENNA. 
An Account of its History, Traditions, and Arts. By A. S. LEVETUS., 
With over 150 Illustrations by Erwin Pucuincer. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 
Spectator.—‘ Entertaining and informing, and a monument of industry......, 
Lavishly and admirably illustrated.” 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. 
By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an Intro- 
duction by F. G. AFLALO. Small folio, 21s, net. 

Pall Mail Gazette.—“ Splendid success.” 

EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 

By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings, uniform with 
**'The Weaker Sex,” &c. Oblong folio, in box, 20s.] 
Outilook.— A splendid collection of characteristic pictures.” 


BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Literary World.—‘‘ We particularly wish to of ornitho- 


logists, parents, and schoolmasters to this charming 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK. 
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‘ | 
for himself the sobriquet of the White Devil. But nervous 


readers can rest reassured, for Jack was really as kind-hearted 
as he was impulsive. At the time of the opening of the story, 
Cetewayo was King of the Zulus. In the campaign which 
ensues Jack Butler plays a brilliant part as one of a small corps 
of picked scouts. There is sufficient incident in the tale to 


stimulate the most jaded appetite. 


“The Knights of Liberty.” By Eliza F. Pollard. London: 
Nelson. 55. 


In this book Miss Pollard takes us through the anxious 

riod intervening between the battle of Waterloo and the 

evolution of 1830, during which the Knights of Liberty made 
France a hotbed of intrigue and adventure in their efforts to 
destroy the political power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is an historical novel rather than just a mere boy’s book or 
girl’s book, and the adventures of Sigismund Varabroski, Nora, 
Patrick, Jess, Robert de Launay, and the rest, will appeal to 
any reader, young or old, whose only object is to secure a good 
story pleasantly told. 


BOOKS INTENDED FOR GIRLS. 


There is something of a hopeful element in this year’s batch 
of books for schoolgirls’ reading. Most of them have a 
“breezy” open-air touch about them, significant of days when 
the girl is as eager over sports in the field as her brother, and 
forgetting to be “missish”. To take the most popular authors 
first, “ Petronella” (Chambers. 35. 6d¢.), by L. T. Meade—whose 
work does not always commend itself to our taste—has a good 
study in it of a little schoolgirl, easily tempted and quick to 
repentance, who can only be influenced through her impulsive 
affections. There are some improbabilities in the plot. It is 
hardly likely that in a carefully managed schooi of the Select 
Seminary order such lapses from discipline as frequent absences 
for any purpose would be allowed. Petronella’s secret practising 
on the dressmaker’s piano would have been very speedily dis- 
covered. But the character of the girl is spirited, lovable and 
honourable, and one forgets the plot in the personal interest. 
In “ The Girls of Mrs. Pritchard’s School” (Chambers. 6s.) 
L. T. Meade’s heroine, Rhoda Mangerton, has a casuistical 
conscience and a scheming nature, but is popular with her 
schoolfellows because she possesses an indefinable attraction. 
She has one besetting ambition : to win the principal prize on 
leaving school. Owing to the superior ability of a schoolfellow, 
this appears practically hopeless of attainment, but, to the 


astonishment of all in the school, fortune enables Rhoda to gain | 
her end. Subsequent events lead to her exposure but also to | 


her moral regeneration. The best we can say for the story is 
that it will no doubt prove acceptable to Miss Meade’s 
admirers. 


“The Ruby Ring” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) and “The Blue 
Baby” (Chambers. 3s. 6¢.), both by Mrs. Molesworth, have in 
common the charm and lightness which are generally to be 
counted upon in this author’s work. They are however widely 
different books. “The Ruby Ring” is for small girls and goes 
on old-fashioned lines, with gipsies and fairies to help it along. 
The discontented Sybil has an Edgeworthian flavour about her 
discontent suggestive of the days in which what John Oliver 
Hobbes has called “the nursery label” was always insisted 
upon. The style is not quite happy: it includes too many 
over-parenthetical sentences such as this: “ Everything had 
been done to make her birthday happy that kind, perhaps too 
kind, parents, and brothers, and governess, and nurse, not to 
speak of grandparents, and uncles, and aunts, and cousins, far 
and near—for she was certainly rich in relations—could do.” 
But it is a gentle little book, sure to be liked by children. The 
other, “ The Blue Baby ”, is better written and aims more at 
giving pictures of actual life than at inculcating any particular 
moral. Its stories, of which there are ten, have much charm. 
The only objection to the book as a whole is that the different 


tales are addressed in reality to readers of different ages. The | 


first one in the book, for instance, simple though it is, might 
have been written for grown-up people, while the one that 
follows it is wholly infantile. This makes it a little hard to 
choose a recipient for the whole collection—unless it could be 
— to schoolroom and nursery in general, for both to select 
rom. 


“ Hope's Tryst”, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) and | 


“The Girls of Wakenside”, by the same author (Collins. 55.) 
are two good stories, full of spirit and action. The first has 
the unusual background of a little town on the frontier of 
Siberia. The girl Hope is English and lives with her merchant 
father. There is some exciting “ business ” concerning a rescue 
from the mines, and some intrigue in which the girl is involved 
through her loyalty to a friend. All ends happily, after an in- 
genious coil has been made and unravelled. “The Girls of 
Wakenside” are fine young people who think little of stopping 
a sawmill to rescue a life: at least, this is an early exploit of 
the principal heroine, and starts the story on vigorous lines. 

re are some illustrations which show an extraordinary, 


f “Messrs. NELSON & SONS’ compact 
and neat ‘NEW CENTURY LIBRARY’—the 


pioneer of many thin-paper editions.” 
Atheneum, December, 1904. 
Large 


Nelson’s 
New Century; 
Library 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


India 
Paper. 


The Masterpieces of English Fiction in Large Type. 


Printed on Thinnest Opaque Paper in the World. 
Each Work Complete in One Pocket Volume. 


fa” Half inch=1,000 Pages. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Complete Works 


OF THE 


Bronte Sisters 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; limp leather, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather boards, 3s, net. 


Shirley. Villette. Jane Eyre. 
Wildfell Hall and the Professor. 
Wuthering Heights, Agnes Gray, and Poems. 


Sir Walter Scott’s 
Romantic Poems 


IN ONE VOLUME, 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


WORKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
AT UNIFORM PRICES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s, net. Leather, limp, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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THACKERAY’S WORKS. 14 vols. 
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SCOTT’S WORKS. 25 vols. 
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JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Complete in 2 vols. 
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gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
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almost Japanese, idea of perspective. The 2ffect is a little 


‘grotesque when applied to modern figures in European dress. 


“The Children’s Crusade”, by E. Everett-Green (Nelson. 
3s. 6d.) treats of a subject that has been chosen by more than 
one author this season—the immensely picturesque subject of 
the title. There are endless possibilities in it. Exaggeration 
of its pathos is the stumbling-block. Mrs. Everett-Green has 
not entirely escaped this. But her book has distinct fascina- 
tion. The incident of the miracle that failed is moving. She 
has treated it well, and worked out the pitiful story to a not too 
painful end. 

“ Peerless Women”, by Jeanie Douglas Cochrane (Collins. 
1s: 6d.) gives a short sketch of some of the better-known women 
of heroic life. Our late Queen heads the list, which includes 
Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Elizabeth Fry and others, 
ending on a more modern note with Miss Frances Power-Cobbe 
and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

“Father M.P.”, by Theodora Wilson Wilson (Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 
makes a large, handsome book. It is addressed to boys as well 
as girls and is about some natural, human children. The nicest 
of them is a small girl with many brothers, and her adventures 
figure most largely in the tale. 

“The Deserted Palace”, by Mrs. Edwin Hohler (Blackie. 
Is.) has a delicate atmosphere of childish romance about it, and 
a charm heightened by the picturesqueness of, the frontispiece 
and the fairy-like background of the story. little pair who 
wander round the deserted palace are engaging folk. They 
will appeal to the imagination of other children in more prosaic 
surroundings : but to child-lovers, perhaps, most of all. 

“Diana Polwarth, Royalist”, by J. G. M. Carter (Seeley. 5s.), 
is the story of a girl’s life in the days of the Commonwealth. 
She is a spirited and loveable young person, and her story is 
well told. The author claims for it that it has at least a back- 
ground of fact. Authorities are quoted for all the actions that 
could fairly be called historical, although pretty Diana and her 
family are only fiction. 

“The Princess of Balkh”, by Michael Macmillan (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.), is a tale of the wars of Aurangzebe. Its author is the 
principal of Elphinstone College, Bombay, and has written 
several books on India and all that India connotes. The pre- 
sent one contains much hard fighting in some vividly dramatic 
situations. The heroine is imaginary, but her surroundings are 
very real. ‘ 

“ The War-God and the Brown Maiden”, by Tom Bevan 
(Collins. 3s. 6d.), is a truly blood-curdling production, faintly 
suggestive of Mr. Rider Haggard in his earlier manner. It 
will work up the more susceptible into a state of breathless 
tension, mercifully relieved at the last. The perils run by 
both hero and heroine from fanatics, rivals and wild beasts do 
great credit to Mr. Tom Bevan’s imagination, and the very 
animated illustrations to that of Mr. Warwick Goble. 

“Mother Maud”, by Mrs. Arthur (Nelson. 35. 6¢.), begins 
as a school story. It is to be hoped that the shamelessly snob- 
bish tone taken about money in the Thornleigh Girls’ High 
School would be impossible nowadays from the coarsest- 
grained pupil. The scholarship experiences are well worked- 
out : and little Maud, with her motherly devotion to the baby, 
is a loveable and touching figure. Mrs. Arthur’s “ Two Little 
Travellers” is well known. The present book is not behind it 
in attractiveness. 

“The Queen’s Knight Errant”, by Beatrice Marshall 
(Seeley. 55.) If this story of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh is, 
as we imagine, intended chiefly for girls, we must congratu- 
late the writer on getting away from the namby pamby style 
and subject which so many writers for girls think it necessary 
to affect. Miss Marshall weaves her story round the early days 
of Raleigh’s adventures at court and at sea. The picture she 
gives of the spacious times is a very good one and the story is 
none the less interesting because true. It winds up with Lady 
Raleigh’s forebodings on the eve of her husband’s departure 
for Guiana. “Fain would that I had never heard of this 
Guiana, for I feel such forebodings that the quest for more 
riches will end the season of my contentment if ’tis not ended 
already. Aye, if men would but be satisfied, as we poor women 
are, with happiness.” 

“The Getting Well of Dorothy” (Methuen. 3s. 6¢.) is a 
pretty little story written with Mrs. Clifford’s accustomed charm 
and sense of humour. It would be a delightful present for a 
little girl of eight or ten years of age.—* Pierre,” by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (Dent), is an unusually artistic production. The 
drawings by S. A. Lindsey are of varying merit, and show 
traces of the influence of many artists. It is a picturesque 
little study of Normandy peasant life, a trifle over-sentimental 
perhaps, but touched in parts with genuine pathos. 

“God’s Bairn” (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) is the story of a foundling 
round whom a romance that will attract boys and girls of all 
ages has been woven by Miss Dorothea Moore. From the find- 
ing of the child in the church at Marlowe-in-the-Fens to the 
discovery that he is of noble birth the story goes with a swing. 
The charming characters of the hero and the rector’s grand- 
daughter Mistress Cherry throw into stronger relief the 
times of the Civil War in which the events take place.. - 


A FEW OF 


CASSELL & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


vv 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MONCURE CONWAY. 


(WITH PORTRAITS.) 2 vols. 30s. net. 


‘* These two volumes stand out like twin gems from the rubbish heap of biogra- 
phical woiks with which this generation is confronted.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE NAVY AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. 
By ADMIRAL E, R. FREMANTLE, C.M.G. 16s. net. 


‘* A book which will fascinate civilians, and should be in the hands of every naval 
officer.” —Daily lelegraph. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 18s. net. 
“‘ There is not a dull line. Its contents have a weird fascination.”— Standard. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


Cloth, 2s. net each; Leather, 3s. net each. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE BLACK ARROW. THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
TREASURE ISLAND. THE WRECKER. KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 

The Seven Volumes are also issued ina box, 15s. net ; 
Leather, 21s. net. 

* Models of what a pocket edition should be."—Guardian. 


CASSELL’S PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. 
By EUSTACE MILES, M.A. With upwards of 1,000 Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. 9s. 
“* A very exhaustive book ; the busy and idle, men, girls, children, and ‘ people 


past their prime '—nerves, voice, muscles, exercise, diet, and a great many other 
things does the copious and highly practical Mr. Miles discourse upon.”—7imes. 


CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 


Concise and Comprehensive. With several hundred Illustrations 
and Diagrams specially prepared. 12s. 6d. net. 


“* Strongly bound and capably illustrated. The summaries are judiciously done, 
and new features ia science are noted.” —A thenaum. ; 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. | 
THE BRETHREN. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Second Large Impression now on 
Sale. 6s. 


It is a fine, stirring tale of multiform adventure on sea and land . . . one of the 
best stories which Mr. Rider Haggard has written."—Daily Telegraph. 


‘*Messrs. Cassell must again take first place 
with their children’s annuals, ‘Little Folks’ and 
*Bo-Peep’ being quite without rivals for the 
youngsters, ‘Chums” for the boys, and ‘Tiny 
Tots’ for the very little ones.”—DAILY MAIL, 
November 24, 1904. 


LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 


BO-PEEP. 


Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. 


With 12 Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 8s. 


TINY TOTS YEARLY VOLUME. 


Picture Boards, 1s. 4d. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Those selecting Presentation Volumes will be saved much trouble 
by consulting 


CASSELL’S GUIDE TO NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
just issued, a copy of which will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
; La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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SCHOOL STORIES. 


“Brought to Heel.” By Kent Carr. London: Chambers. 
1904. 55. 

A rattling up-to-date school story which gives promise that 
school life will continue to provide just as interesting material 
to the writers-for boys in the days of the motor car as it did in 
the days of the stage coach. The story is concerned with the 
struggle between the Moderns and the Classics of S. Dunstan’s ; 
Waring of the Moderns is Captain of the school, and though 
he is the very best of fellows in every sense of the word, strong, 
kind, just, courageous, he has difficulty with the Classics, who 
resent having to bow to his authority. School intrigue is 
always a moving matter, and the troubles through which 
S. Dunstan’s passes in consequence of the feud between the 
two sides may be followed with as keen interest by adults as 
by young readers. 


“The Schoolboy Outlaws.” By H. Elrington. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1905. 3s. 6d. 

As is the case with not a few things which hail from 
Ireland, there is an easy-going atmosphere about the 
Irish school in which the scene of Mr. Elrington’s story is 
laid. Two new masters, who have a stricter sense of dis- 
cipline than their predecessors, suffer much strife at the hands 
of their pupils ; but their turn comes when they rescue the 
two schoolboy outlaws from the difficulties which unexpectedly 
befall these budding heroes when they play truant in a 
deserted castle. Their adventures are such as will commend 
themselves to small boys. 


“Guy Severn’s School Days.” By George Manville Fenn. 
London: Chambers. 1904. 5/5. 

Mr. Manville Fenn presents his juvenile readers with a 
picture of school life which is unconventional at least in one of 
its episodes. The opportunity, coupled with the ability, to 
restore to a circus proprietor a runaway elephant is not 
vouchsafed to the generality of schoolboys. Lovers of adven- 
ture, and all healthy boys are that, will envy Guy Severn and 
his young Indian chum Aziz Singh, who plays quite as con- 
spicuous a part in the story as the boy who gives its title to 
the book, in which mystery is mingled with adventure. 


“ Jefferson Junior.” By Meredith Fletcher. London: 
Blackie. 1905. 3s. 6d. 

This is a very readable story of the adventures of two small 

boys during their first term at school. The smaller of the two 


heroes is deeply impressed, when making the elder one’s 


acquaintance, by finding that his companion’s brother is head | 
of the school, and is comforted by the thought of the proffered | 


friendship of so valuable an ally. The subsequent disappoint- 
ment of his fondest hopes and the misadventures which ensue 
form the groundwork of the story. 


“From School to Castle.” By Charlotte Murray. London: 
Partridge. 2s. 6d. 

The popular master of a small school in North Wales is the 
hero who has the good fortune to end his days in “marble 
halls”. It is difficult to imagine any healthy-minded boy, or 
girl for that matter, gleaning either pleasure or profit from this 
story. The “goody goody” element is unwholesomely 
obtrusive, and a hymn seems scarcely an appropriate chorus 
for a juvenile picnic party. Where the characters are so 
conspicuously virtuous, it is a relief to find one person tainted 
with a suspicion of vice. 


“ By a Schoolboy’s Hand.” By Andrew Home. London: 
Black. 35. 6d. “Out of the Running.” By Harold 
Avery. London: Collins. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Andrew Home’s story is made up of dramatic incidents 
in which a schoolboy plays a leading part. Mr. Harold 
Avery’s is of the ordinary excitements of school life. There is 
an element of originality about the plots of both, and the 
interest awakened in Dick Norman by Mr. Home and Dodds 
and Graham by Mr. Avery will hold to the end. In both the 
illustrations are coloured—a development which is to be 
deprecated unless controlled by taste, delicacy and_ skill. 
Good black and white is preferable to highly and unnaturally 
coloured pictures. There is nothing objectionable in either 
book ; for popular colour-work the illustrations are distinctly 
good, but we hope the thing will not be overdone. 


“A School Champion.” By Raymond Jacberns. London: 
Chambers. 3s. 6d. 


This is likely to be not the least popular of the author's 
books. Two young sisters, who have had an injudicious up- 
bringing and have led a somewhat unusual life under the 
guardianship of an uncle, find their preconceived ideas of 
school life do not fit in with the actuality. An innate love of 
the heroic impels the high-spirited elder of the two sisters to 
act the réle of champion. She asserts herself in a manner 
which would make life in most schools extremely unpleasant 
for a new comer. To champion some one or some cause is 


(Continued on page xiv.) 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD invite attention to the fol- 
lowing Selection of PRESS PRAISES of their 
NEW BOOKS :— 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. 

By G. W. FORREST, C.1.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government of India, 
With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Reproductions of Drawings by Survivors, 
2 vols., demy 8vo. 38s. net. 

“* We heartily congratulate Mr. Forrest."—A thenaum. 

** Far the best history of the Mutiny that has yet appeared.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* The publishers have produced it in splendid style."— Scotsman, 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN 
ASIA. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Sport and 
Politics under an Eastern Sky.” 1s. net. 
“* He has stored his memory with the essential facts, and knows how to use them. 
The book is full of incident and interest."—Times, 
‘*A more interesting and instructive 7ésusé of the kingdoms of the East we have 
rarely met with."—A thenaum. 
** Clear, vigorous, and eloquent.” —Sfectator. 


POEMS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 
book of beautiful verses.” —Scotsman. 
“* Tt bears upon every page the stamp of high thinking and true inspiration.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
** Satisfying from first to last, and strong in its very reticence of speech.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 


By ‘““SCOLOPAX.” With Illustrations, 5s. net. 

As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired."—.Vorning Post. 
“Full of knowledge, packed with hints of the most practical kind, it is also 

unmistakably literature."—Sfectator. 


BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO READ 
THEM. 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON. | 3s. 6d. net. 
**1 have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible, so thorough.” 
A Man of Kent. 
** A strenuous and stimulating program of self-culture.” —I/forning Leader. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 6s. 

“ Not to know John Chilcote would argue oneself unknown, for there is no one 
who has not either read or is eagerly reading the history of his extraordinary change 
of identity.”—Court Journal. 

** An interest from first to last that can only be described as thrilling.” —Standard. 

“* A writer who is possessed of genius.”"—CGuardian, 


SALLY. 


By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 6s. 
“A very able study, engrossing to follow, and the summing up is en 
imes. 


“‘ Mr. Clifford has rendered the Empire a service.”"—Birmingham Post. 


THE COMPANY OF DEATH. 


By ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 6s. | 
“* A fascinating story of quite exceptional merit.”—AJzrdeen Free Press. 


THE FIGHT. 


By SIBYL CREED. 6s. 
novel of strange power.” —Scof/sman. 
“ Deeply interesting.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 


BRAY OF BUCKHOLT. 


By EDMUND WHITE. 6s. 
“ Full of sunshine."—G/asgow Herald. 
“ A fine story finely told.”—British Weekly. 


FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. 


W. J. ECCOTT. 6s. 
“‘ Admirably portrayed. . . . A most enjoyable novel.”— Birmingham Post. 


THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 6s. 2 
Exceedingly clever, written with knowledge, written vividly.”— Daily Mail. 


CHILDREN OF MEN. 


By BRUNO LESSING. ss. net. 
** A collection of finely conceived and brilliantly written Stories.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


DAUGHTERS OF DESPERATION. 


By HILDEGARD BROOKS. 3s. 6d. net. 
A tale of the schemes of three charming girls.” —Bookman. 


TWO BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
20s. net. 


1. MEMORIES. 


By CONSTANCE C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


2, BRITISH ECONOMICS IN 1904. 


By W. R. LAWSON. 


At all Prices. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


(Messrs. Blackwood are the only Publishers of the Complete Works.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | 
ATHENZUM.—‘ We can coneeive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary 


man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


In One Volume of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo. 258, net in cloth, or 328, net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


INDEX and EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN.—“ This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of 
industry, a marvel of usefulness; few volumes indeed in a library | 
contain so varied and , ample a store of knowledge made serviceable 
for everybody’s need.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ An independent work of 
biographical reference which, in comprehensiveness and detail, far 
surpasses any other work of the kind.” 


NOTE.—Copies of the “ INDEX AND EPITOME” ?» ‘he 
and in the country. A Prospectus of the “INDEX AND 
BIOGRAPHY,” be sent on application. 


SPECTATOR.—*“ This EPITOME will supply, and more than 
supply, the place of the ordinary ‘ biographical dictionary.’ It is far 
more copious, even in its abridged form, than any we know of. It 
is not every house that can afford, or every library that can accom- 
modate, the sixty-six volumes of the DICTIONARY, but this may 
be welcome anywhere.” 


| 
| 


alternative bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers in London 
EPITOME,” aid of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Awnprew 
Lanc. With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. gs. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—" All are excellent mysteries, and such as attract the 


curious or speculative mind.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. THIRD SERIES. By Atice, Countess of Srrarrorpb. 
Evo. 148. 

Spectator.— Entertaining and good-humoured......... The book is full of wise 
judgments and curious gossip.’ 

Truth.— Excellent reading from the first page to the last. There are many 
very good and quite new stories about well-known people.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Brooue, 
Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,” ‘‘ Stories about ——, 
Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 
Daily Chronicle. —‘* Lady Broome gives us real, living glimpses of the Colonies 
and their ways. 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By | 
GaprIELLE FestinG, Author of ‘‘ John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” 
“Unstoried in History,” 2. With an Introduction by Sir Gzorce C. M. 
Birpwoop, M.D., K. VLE ., C.S.1., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Guardian.—*‘ A very admirable and most readable work.” 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. By Joun Appincron Symonps. NEW EDITION. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. Witnetm Luske. NEW EDITION. Edited, minutely Revised, 
and largely Rewritten by RussELL _ STURGIS, A. M., Ph. D., F.A.LA., Author 
of “‘ Dictionary of Architecture and B p Architecture,” &e. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, 36s. net. 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. By Ecerrton R. 


Witurams. With a Coloured Map and 36 Iilustrations from Photographs. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 8vo. aos. 6d. net, 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND, 1846-49. 


By Mrs. Georce Bancrort. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


net. 
Vanity Fair.—“ There is a singu’ar charm and interest about these letters.” 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. By | 


EvuGene Anpre, F.R.G.S., M.S.A.. F.Z.S. With a Preface by Dr. J. Scorr | 
KELTIE, Secretary of the "Royal Geographical Society. With 2 Coloured 


Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the Author and a Sketch Map. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. hone 


Doy.e. Pee. Revised, Enlarged, and Completed Edition. NINE- | 


TEENTH IMPRESSION, mene over 67,000 Copies printed. With 


Maps. Large post 8vo. 1cs. 6d. 

QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By Sipvey 
Lez, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” NEW, REVISED, 
and CHEAPER aguas: With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo. 6: 

6 Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the ee 
“Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sipney Ler, Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 


FOURTH EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the | 


Earl of Seen, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also the 7TLLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in x vol. medium 8vo, 
profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. ; and the 
STUDENT'S EDITION, with Photogravure Plates and 4 Full- -Page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : its Peoples, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LE., LL.D. THIRD 
and STANDARD" EDITION. With Map. Demy 8vo. 285. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Situ (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” &. THIRD EDITION. With 25 Full-Page Illus- 
trations and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


. Gervinus, at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by . E. Burnett. With a Preface by F, J. Furnivate. 
VENTH EDITION. 8vo. 145. 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By General James Grant Witson, Author of “The Life of General Grant.’ 
With 2 Photogravures, 59 Full-Page Illustrations, and numerous ecnion 
in the Text, including many Portraits of Mr. Thackeray. In 2 vols. comprising 
over 8co Pp. large post Svo. 18s. net. 
Times.—‘* One cannot lay it down. The countless ugly, vivid images that were 
always jumping off the end of Thackeray’s pen laugh everywhere. , The sparkling 
fun, the tender sadness, flash back across the distance of fifty years.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. HuGues, of Uffington. Edited by Horace 
G. =e. With 3 Portraits and a Letter in Facsimile. Small demy 8vo. 
108 net. 
Westminster Gasette.—‘‘ Of absorbing interest, and a valuable addition to the 
literature which has the laird of Abbotsford as its theme.” 


| THACKERAY’S LETTERS to an AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY. With an Introduction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, and 

Original, Drawings by W. M. THACKERAY. Small demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
Academy “ Prize Review."—*‘ A piece painted alive out of Thackeray's career.’ 


‘THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the 
} History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Company 

in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth a. By 
| the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service 
(Madras Establishment). With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


| RETROSPECTS. First Series. By 
Knicut, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrew's University. 
Large post 8vo. gs. net. 
| ae Daily Post. — Full of pleasant intimacy and shrewd character- 
study. 


| TRAGIC DRAMA IN ZSCHYLUS, SOPHO- 
CLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. An Essay. By Lewis CAMPBELL, 
M.A. Oxon, LL.D.Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt.Oxon, <A Professor of Greek 
| at the Univ versity of St. Andrews, &c. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

|, Scotsman.—*‘ Full of ripe learning and well-weighed opinions.” 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. By Constance E. 


Mavup, Author of ‘‘ An English Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” &c. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). Crown &vo. 6s. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMATS WIFE. 

Mary Kixnc Wappincton. EIGHTH ENGLISH EDITION, 
Iilustrated with Portraits, Views, &c. ros. 6d. net. 

‘THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘The Women of the Salons,” Author, with Henry 
Seton Merriman, of *‘ The Money-Spinner, and other Character Notes.” With 
2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


Works by W. A. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT, R.N., Commander of the 
Antarctic Expedition, states that Dr. Fitchett’s histories 
| were favourite reading with his men. 
NEW VOLUME RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE “ HIRONDELLE.” 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

British Weekly.—‘‘ A fine romance of the sea......... All who wish to give some 
boy happy hours should note against Christmas this pretty and well- illustrated book, 
And let them read it for their own pleasure before giving it away.’ 
| Nelson and His Captains. Wellington’s Men. 

Sketches of Famous  Seamen. Some Soldier Autobiographies. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, With me by W. H. Fitcuert, B.A., 
| 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. L.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| Crown 8vo. 6s. How Englan d Saved 


Tale of the Great Europe. 

The Story of the Great War (1792- 
1815). SECOND IMPRESSION. 
In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. with Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


ie that Won the 


n 
IMPRESSION. With8 
Portraits and 4 Maps. Cr. 8vo. és. 


| Fights for the Fl 

Empire. 
EVENTEENTH EDITION. 

With 16 Pictures and 11 Plans, 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. With 16 

| Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile 
Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. 
8vo. 6s. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to 


send an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR _PRESENTS post-free on 1 application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S:W. 
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Tekla’s obsessing aim, and her energetic attempts to carry out 
her various schemes are beset with adventures, which at times 
are amusing, at others pathetic. 


“ The — Bat.” By P. G. Wodehouse. London: Black. 
35. 6d. 

In this tale of schoolboy life and sentiment there is a due 
supply of school adventure. The doings of a “league” of boys, 
formed for the purpose of bringing to book those who have in 
any way proved themselves objectionable to its members, are 
surrounded with a mysterious secrecy which is duly unravelled 
towards the close of the story. A further mystery concerns a 
miniature gold bat, which is held for a year by the captain of 
the winning house team. 


ANNUALS. 


“Good Words” and “The Sunday Magazine” (Isbister. 
7s. 6d.) are old friends which change from year to year only so 
far as typographical improvements and more modern methods 
render necessary. Both are |packed with features of the 
familiar sort, such as “ Paradise Island”—a remarkable story 
of missionary heroism and enterprise told by Mr. George T. B. 
Davis in “The Sunday Magazine”, and “ Reason and Rational- 


_ism from the Side of Religion” as set forth by Canon Hensley 


Henson in “Good Words”. In the former annual the principal 
serial “A Point of Honour” is contributed by Miss Christabel R. 


. Coleridge ; in the latter “ Hurricane Island”, by Mr. H. B. 


Marriott Watson. Stories and essays alike are fully and 
admirably illustrated. 

A big budget of snippets and more substantial fare of the 
popular order is “Cassell’s Saturday Journal ” yearly volume 


(7s. 6d.). “Chums” (Cassell. 8s.) is always good but strikes us 
this year as better than ever. It contains amusing sketches, 


good coloured prints, essays, and no fewer than six very exciting 
serial stories by such capable writers as Mr. Andrew Home, 


_Mr. John Mackie, Mr. A. Rigby, Mr. R. Leighton, Mr. A. J. 


Daniels and Mr. Heath Hosken. Stories of treasure-trove 
and pirates we expect to be exciting, but Mr. Andrew Home’s 


““ By a Schoolboy’s Hand,” which in book form we notice in 
‘another column, is as thrilling as any in the new volume. 


“The Boy’s Own Annual” and “ The Girl’s Own Annual ” 
(Religious Tract Society. 8s. each) are old favourites of 
which nothing new can be said. In their very different ways 
they appeal to-day no doubt to the boys and the girls as they 
have appealed to them any time in the last quarter of a 
century. The newstories are so like the old stories, the illustra- 
tions are so reminiscent of the old illustrations that one almost 
wonders whether the editors would not do equally well to 
serve up their material afresh say every ten years, with such 
novel features as suggest themselves from time to time. Like 
Hazlitt we feel that the old books which go unread would serve 
the purpose just as well as the best of the new. It is no easy 
task to keep up the interest of a paper such as the “ Boy’s 
Own,” when the Hentys and the Kingstons and the Ballantynes 
are no more. This year the editor has secured a sea story 
from Mr. W. H. Fitchett which is certain to be as interesting 
to boys as any ever published in its columns. He has also 


‘made the daring experiment of giving a new front heading to 
‘the paper in every three issues out of four. It is a novel and 


amusing idea. 

“Sunday” (Wells Gardner, Darton) reaches us as usual in 
two covers (cloth, 5s. ; boards, 3s.) The present volume like 
its predecessors is full of instructive easy reading for young 
people. “Leading Strings” from the same publishers is for 
still younger folk: it is published in cloth at 2s. 6¢. and in 


‘boards at 1s. 6d. 


“The Quiver” yearly volume (Cassell. 7,5. 6d.) contains in 
addition to its miscellaneous articles and long and short stories 
two special features: Mr. Christopher Home’s serial story 
dealing with the Huguenots ; “In the Straits of Time”, and the 
Dean of Gloucester’s series of papers on “The Makers of 
Modern Christianity.” 

“ The Century Magazine” (Macmillan. May—October, 1904, 
1os. 6d.) maintains its features of general interest, notwith. 
standing its essentially American character. Its’fiction is always 
good ; its illustrations are excellent. Articles like Mr. Henry 
Norman’s on “The Mother of Parliaments”, Mr. D. B. Mac- 
gowan’s on “The Russian Lourdes ”, Baron Kentaro Kaneko’s 
on “The Magna Charta of Japan”, and Miss E. Wharton’s on 
“Italian Villas and their Gardens” serve to make the maga- 
zine as attractive to Europe as to America. 

As usual one of the most artistic and original of Christmas 
annuals is that — by Mr. Grant Richards (5s.) in which 
no expense has been spared in either subject matter or illustra- 
tions. It is quite a delightful gift-book for a small child.— 
More bulky and varied, though perhaps less artistic, is Ward, 
Lock’s “ Wonder Book”, 3s. 6d. and $s. according to its 
cover. The child must indeed be hard to please who is not 
entertained by this comprehensive publication, which contains 
stories, and poems and pictures ont photographs in profusion. 
It is a wonderful book for the money.—“ Nister’s Holiday 


(Continued on page xvi.) 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


A BOOK OF THE SEASON. FULL OF GOOD STORIEs, 


THE REMINISCENCES 


OF AN 


IRISH LAND AGENT, 


Being those of Samuel M. Hussey. 
Compiled by Home Gorpon. 
Royal 8vo. with 2 Photogravures, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* Wherever you open his book you will find a good story or a flash of wit.” 
Daily Mail. 


‘* Racy and discursive. Intensely interesting. Mr. Hussey’s entertaining gossip 
gives a truer picture......than any more serious history.” —/ad/ Mad/ Gazette. 

**A more vivacious, candid, or indiscreet recital we have seldom encountered, 
A human document, a storehouse of anecdote and of shrewd oditer dicta. Very 
entertaining book.” —Spectator. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 


Author of Green Mansions.”’ Crown $vo. 6s. 


“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. <A _ more 
romantic recital of adventure it would be difficult to imagine.” 
‘* Has no competitors and need fear no rivals.” —Sfectator. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, (New Edition). 


BEVIS: The Story of a Boy. 


Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Frontispiece and Picture Cover. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** As a book for boys ‘ Bevis’ stands alone in its blend of joy in the 
open air and understanding of boy nature. All is brave—the sailing, 
the making of the gun, the desert island, the camp, the meditations 


beneath the stars.” 
BEVIS. BEVIS. BEVIS. 


** A book for boys who are still boys, and also for boys who are 
masquerading as men and fathers and stockbrokers, but at heart are 
boys none the less.””—(See Introduction by Mr. E. V. Lucas.) 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 


** What a treat is here! Amaryllis in the old farmhouse kitchen ‘seems to us one 
of the best things of the kind Jefferies did."—Saturday Review. 


‘* Evidently Messrs. Duckworth have a gift for discovering seriously clever 


young writers." —Dazily Mail. 
By the Author of 


THE DARK SHIP. 


** A Magdalen’s Husband.” 


THE DARK SHIP. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A noteworthy novel. An advance upon the author's first book, because it is 
more mellow, more tolerant, and exhibits a greater sureness of touch. Full of 
ability.”— Daily Mail. 


SIX NOTABLE BOOKS ON ART. 
ITALIAN MEDALS. ByC. von Faprriczy, 


Translated by Mrs, Gustavus HAMILTON. With Notes by 
G. F. HI, of the British Museum. Small 4to. 42 Plates, 
Ios. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312—1350. 
By W. R. LETHABY. With 60 Plates and many Original 
Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Mavup Cruttwett. 


With 50 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Lord Rona. 
SUTHERLAND GOWER. Many Illustrations in Photogravure 
and Half-Tone. 4to. £3 3s. net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Apy). With 80 Illustrations and 
2 Photogravure Plates. 4to. £1 Is. net. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN ART. By JEAN PAUL RICHTER and 
A. CAMERON TAYLOR. With 20 Coloured Plates and 148 
other Illustrations. 4to. £5 5s. net. 


By Vincent Browy. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietts Street, Covent Garden, W.G 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS. 


G. A. Henty’s Last Great Story. 
BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE. 


A Story of the Days of Nelson. Illustrated by Wittiam Rainey, R.I. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“ Is worthy to rank with any of the long list of historical tales wherewith he 
delighted a generation of boy readers. e narrative never tlags.”—A thenaum, 
“This is the last of the late Mr. Henty’s long series of stirring stories for boys— 
a series comprising more than fifty volumes—and it is one of his very best. In his 
own way Mr. Henty has, perhaps, done more than any other writer to inspire 
the youth of these islands with admiration of pluck, daring, resourcefulness in dan- 
ger, manliness, and patriotism. We should also be inclined to say that he has 
taught them more real history than all the ‘ crammers’ in the kingdom.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


Two New Books by HERBERT STRANG, Author of 
**Tom Burnaby.” 


BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE: 


A Story of Spain and the Peninsular War. With a Preface by Colonel 
WiLLouGHBY VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. Illustrated by WILLIAM Rainey, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, és. 


KOBO: A Story of the Russo-Japanese 


War. Illustrated by Witt1aM Raney, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 5s. 
“In ‘Kobo’ Herbert Strang has provided much more than a good boys’ book 
for the Christmas market. Whilst readers of ‘Tom burnaby’ will not be dis- 
appointed of an ample meal of stirring adventures and hard war fights, readers of a 
more serious turn will find an excellent picture of Japanese life and character, and 
a well-informed account of the Battle of the Yalu, not to mention some vivid 
sketches of modern naval warfare.” theneumt. 


Two New Books by Captain F. S. BRERETON. 
WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO: 


A Tale of the Head Hunters. Illustrated by Fritz Bercen. Large crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A HERO OF LUCKNOW: A Tale of 


the Indian Mutiny. Illustrated by Witt1am Rainey, R.I. Crown Svo. cloth 


-BLACKIE’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, including 36 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, 
and over 100 Biack-and-White Illustrations by the best Artists. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, ss. 

“The colouring is mostly superb, and the black-and-white is so good that it is 
sure to be appreciated almost equally with the colour. Some of the pictures are 
deliciously comic, and all have that saving grace of human nature that so many 
serious pictures for children lack. The writing is terse and to the point ; the list 
of contributors, which is a very long one, would guarantee its style." —Daily News 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. | By ROSA MULHOLLAND 


THE TOWN’S VERDICT. Cady Gober), 
Ilustrated Edition. Large crown8vo. A GIRL’S IDEAL: a Story 
cloth elegant, 6s. , of a Fortune. Illustrated by kK. 


Hore. 
edges, ss. 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 

| GOD’S BAIRN: a Story of 
the Fen Country. Illustrated b 
Paut Harpy. Crown 8vo. clot 
elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

By G. NORWAY. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. Large crown 8vo. olivine 


HOPE’S TRYST: a Story 
of the Siberian Frontier. Illustrated 
by H.R. Mittar. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


THE WHITE SsTAN- 


DARD: a Story of the Maid of | A TRUE CORNISH 
Orleans. Illustrated by J. JELLICOE. MAID. Illustrated. Cloth extra, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 2s. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


By JOHN HASSALL. By CARTON MOORE PARK. 


THE KING OF BEASTS. 
a . PP: With 24 Ful page Colour Illustra- 


Fach containing a Colour Ifustra- i 

ti tions and many Black-and-White 
beards” a. Vignettes. Picture boards, cloth 
gilt edges, ss. » 38 6d.; clothy back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


By HELEN STRATTON: 
HARRY B. NEILSON. 

HANS ANDERSEN’s 

FAIRY TALES. With Cover and | JOLLY JUMBO. 

ih pp. in Full Colour, and many With 24 Full-page Colour Illustra- 

lack-and- White Illustrations by tions and many Black-and-White 
HELEN STRATTON. Picture Vignettes. Picture boards, cloth 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. d. back, 3s. ¢d. ; cloth, 5s. 


Messrs. BLACKIE -& SON, LTD:, will be happy to 
send a set of their beautifully Lilustrated Catalogues and Pro- 
Spectuses, containing particulars of *‘ The Red Letter Library,” 
“* Great Novelists” Series, ‘‘ Standard Two-Shilling Library,” 
Children's Books, and General Literature, post free. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd,, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


THE MOST SUITABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


Christmas Presents 


and 
New Year Gifts 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the Editions 
published by 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 


whose Editions, ranging in price from 


1/- to 10/6 net per Volume, 
ARE COMPLETE, 

and contain Reproductions from all 

THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY 


PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, GREEN, 
CATTERMOLE, DOYLE, MARCUS STONE, 
F. WALKER, LUKE FILDES, &c., &c. 


Including the following Popular and Standard 
Editions :— 


The Gadshill Edition. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. In Thirty-four 
Volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price 6s. per Volume. 


Edition de Luxe of Above. 


Ios. 6d. per Volume. 


The Authentic Edition. In Twenty- 


one Volumes. Square crown 8yo. Price §s. each. 


The Crown Edition. In Seventeen 
Volumes. Large crown 8vo, maroon cloth. Containing ail the 
Original Illustrations. Price 5s. per Volume. 


The Biographical Edition. In 
Nineteen Volumes. With Biographical Introductions by ARTHUR 
WaucGu. Large crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Oxford India Paper Edition. 


In Seventeen Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per 
Volume, cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per Volume in leather, 


The Fireside Edition. In Twenty- 


two Volumes. Crown 8vo. With all Original Illustrations. 
Vrice 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net per Volume. 


The Half-Crown’- Edition. In 


Twenty-one Volumes. Crown 8vo, blue cloth, Original Illus- 
trations. Price 2s, 6d. per Volume. 


The Shilling Edition. In Twenty- 


one Volumes, each with Frontispiece. Price 1s. per Volume, 
Complete Sets in Special Binding. Twenty-one Volumes. Gilt 
top, in Sets only, £1 Is. net. 


At 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Annual” (3s. 6d.) contains stories by Manville Fenn, G. A. 
Henty, and other popular writers, but it is hardly equal in 
artistic beauty or interest to the annuals above-mentioned. 


Autocrats of the nursery may be cajoled into surrendering 
some of their pretensions to independent rule by a present of 
“ Blackie’s Children’s Annual” (3s. 6d.), which may be trusted 
so to absorb their attention in following the doings of the other 
little autocrats, wooden or flesh and blood, that conspirators in 
the shape of mother and father may find themselves free to 
elaborate what domestic plots or discharge what domestic 
duties they please. 


“The Dream Garden: a Children’s Annual, 1905.” Edited 
by Netta Syrett (Baillie. 5s. net). Among the contributors to 
this volume are Mr. Norman Gale, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe, Mrs. Deland, Miss Constance Smedley and 
others. Stories, poems, a play for children, a song, a charming 
coloured frontispiece and some quaint illustrations by Miss 
Syrett, Miss Stratton and others make up a budget of amuse- 
ment which children will enjoy to the full. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 3 vols. 
“The United Netherlands.” 4 yols. “ Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld.” 2 vols. By John Lothrop Motley. 
London: Murray. 1904. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


The issue of this handsome but unpretentious edition of 
Motley’s historical works may be taken we hope as proof 
that they are in active demand. Motley brought to his 
task a vivid and comprehensive imagination and an un- 
tiring industry in the collection of facts on which his im- 
agination fed. It is a moving story of struggle and suffering 
for freedom which he has to tell. ‘To all who speak the 
English language”, he said, “the history of the great agony 
through which the Republic of Holland was ushered into 
life must have peculiar interest”. England to an extent only 
less than Holland had cause to fear the might of Spain. 
Motley was at great pains to reveal in all its details the con- 
spiracy of Rome and Spain which aimed at the subjugation 
of England and the re-conquest of the Netherlands. He was 
able only to carry out his design down to the Synod of Dort, 
but he cherished the hope that he might be spared to tell the 
story of the Thirty Years’ War. To that task indeed he re- 
garded all his previous labours as introductory. That this 
edition will be welcomed by those who have read any or all of 
Motley’s works and that it will induce many who have not had 
the opportunity of reading them to do so, we cannot doubt. 


“A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History.” By C. H. 
Firth. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1904. 1s. net. 


In publishing in pamphlet form his inaugural lecture the 
Regius Professor does a real public service, but we much doubt 
whether many people will find time or inclination to attend to 
it. This little book is bound to be overlooked, whilst large 
and pompous volumes with not a fraction of its clear thought 
and fine judgment attract the easily gulled reader of historical 
work. Take for instance the new edition of Lord Rosebery’s 
“Last Phase”. People were quite agog to know what the 
introduction to this book held : it was paragraphed furiously : 
it was the thing to read and talk about in “literary circles” ; 
and we have no doubt that in “ symposiums ”, and foolish lists 
of the best books of the year compiled by the notorious 
novelists and advertisers of the moment, Lord Rosebery’s book 
will be boomed. On the other hand Mr. Firth’s brilliant essay 
will go into the waste-paper basket. But the few who read 
will find delight and true profit in this little pamphlet of thirty 
pages or so. It is almost as good as the matter in Acton’s 
occasional letters on historical subjects ; in imagination, with- 
out which in good measure there can be no written history—in 
the depth of knowledge and the breadth of perspective. We 
solemnly exhort those who think Macaulay’s “History of 
England” and Green’s shorter volume with pictures the best 
histories not to glance through Mr. Firth’s pamphlet. They 
will not think much of it. 


“Familiar London.” Painted by Rose Barton. London: 
Black. 1904. 205. net. 


Miss Barton shares Dr. Johnson’s views of London. To 
her London has a “beauty” and a “glamour” which she 
never fails to feel when she has been away from it for a time. 
If Dr. Johnson was impressed with “the wonderful im- 
mensity” of London Miss Barton no doubt is almost over- 
whelmed by it. She feels as though she has had a glimpse of 
fairyland after a wet day when she sees strings of hansom 
cabs moving along before a golden sky such as may often be 
observed in winter. That there is no pretence about these 
views of Miss Barton’s may easily be understood by a few 
minutes’ study of the coloured pictures in this volume, which 
are reproduced from her original paintings by permission of 
the owners. The illustrations are excellent in design and 


(Continued on page xviii.) 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST, 


THE NOVEL EVERYONE IS READING. 
CIRCULATION 40,000 IN EIGHT WEEKS! 
ANOTHER EDITION PRINTING. 


The STORM OF LONDON. 


Price 6s. 
KINDLY READ THESE REVIEWS: 


** A book which is as amusing as it is audacious in its pictures of Society compelled 
to adopt the primitive attire of an Edenic age.”—TrutH. ‘* London is turned intoa 
huge Eden peopled with Adams and Eves in all the pristine simplicity of the alto- 
gether nude.”—ABERDEEN JouRNAL. “A perfect saturnalia of nudity.”—Gtas- 
Gow Heratp. “Clever work.”"—TIimes. Daringly “An 
extraordinary book, daring and remarkable.”"—Daity Express. ‘‘ A daring theme, 
treated with admirable discretion.”—BirRMINGHAM GazeTTE. ‘“‘ Everybody is ina 
state of nudity, and the developments are interesting."—Bristor Times. ‘‘ Truly 
original and amusing.”—BooxksELier. ‘It is a book that no one should miss.”— 
Varsity. “*THE STORM OF LONDON’ is treated with a skill no less re. 
markable than the imagination which was capable of inspiring it.” —Snerrietp 
TELEGRAPH. 

NOTICE.—A Limited Illustrated Edition of this immensely popular 
Novel is in contemplation, with sixteen Photogravure Plates from 
Drawings by the well-known artist, Mr. Dudley Hardy. For par- 
ticulars kindly write the Publisher. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. By Apetine 


SERGEANT. 
“* The late Miss Adeline Sergeant's new book is a thoroughly satisfactory story, 
and the attention is kept keenly alert until almost the last page is reached.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF ANGELUS DRAYTON. 
By Mrs. Frep. Revnotps, Author of “In the Years that Came After,” &c. 


ase (first review) says :—‘‘ A good subject, and Mrs. Reynolds handles it 
with skill.” 


LADY SYLVIA. By Lucas Cveeve, Author of 
‘© The Indiscretion of Gladys,” &c. 


_ “The materials are artistically worked up to a strong dramatic situation, and the 
interest aroused at the commencement is well sustained to the end.”— Punch. 


BLIND POLICY. By Manvitte FEny, 
Author of “‘ Double Cunning,” &c. 


“* Set forth so ably and with such dramatic passion that we hesitate to attempt a 
milk-and-water rendering of so marvellous a story.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


LINKS OF LOVE. By Dacre Hinpte. 


Two adventurous young men on pleasure bent succeed in conveying two charming 
girls with their unsuspecting chaperon to the hotel where the heroes of this fas- 
cinating romance of the Riviera are to stay. Realism is happily blended with a 
delightful romance which promises to be one of the most amusing of the season. 


THE CAVERN OF LAMENTS. By Carue- 
RINE E. MALLanpaine. With Eight Illustrations by A. Tatsot Smirn. 

The writing is powerful throughout, and the publisher believes that every reader 

will be grateful for the opportunity of perusing a novel possessing unusual qualities. 


BENBONUNA. By Rozert Bruce. 


‘* Mr. Robert Bruce has been termed the ‘ Rolf Boldrewood of South Australia, 
and it is in no excess of compliment that we express the opinion that few, if any. of 
Mr. Browne’s writings excel in literary quality the best of Mr. Bruce's. Few men 
in any part of the Colonies know more of bush life than the author of ‘ Benbonuna.’ ” 
—South Australian Register. 


MERELY A NEGRESS. By Srvarr Youne. 
The 7imes says :—‘‘ Readable and effective.” 
“In this exceedingly fresh and interesting volume Mr. Young has broken fresh 
ground and produced an interesting novel.” — Dundee Courier. 


RONALD LINDSAY. By May Wyyvyz, Author 


of ‘ For Faith and Navarre.” 
This is an historical romance of the period of the Scotch Covenanters, and the 
——— is filled with the fascinating though sinister figure of Graham of 
javerhouse. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POWERFUL NEW ROMANCE OF 
RUSSIAN LIFE. 
IN SPITE OF THE CZAR. By Guy Boornsy, 


Author of “Dr. Nikola,” &c. With 8 full-page half-tone Illustrations on art 
paper by Lgonarp LinsDELL. Price 5s, 


[Ready in a few days. 


NEW NOVELS to be Published in JANUARY. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE MASK. . . 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY - Richard Marsh. 
LOVE AND TWENTY a . John Strange Winter. 
THE FACE IN THE FLASHLIGHT . . Florence Warden. 
THE NIGHT OF RECKONING . . « Frank Barrett. 
THE FATE OF FELIX Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
FROM THE CLUTCH OF THE SEA. . J. E. Muddock. 
LORD OF HIMSELF . e ° » Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 
STRAINED ALLEGIANCE. . . R. H. Forster, 
LITTLE WIFE HESTER . 


L. T. Meade. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY . Alice M. Diehl. 
THE INFORMER. « « Fred Whishaw. 
COUNT REMINY. . 
THE WAR OF THE SEXES . 
THE PROVINCIALS . . . . 
IN SPITE OF THE CZAR (8 Illustrations, ss.) 
(See Announcement above.) 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14 Norris Street, [faymarket. 


Jean Middlemass. 
F. E. Young. 

Lady Helen Forbes. 
Guy Boothby. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 1s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, F.S.A., Author of “‘ The Life of Garrick,” “‘ Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. 
“Full of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences of 
Thackeray.”— Weekly Times. 


A NEW WORK ON THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


In handsome demy 8vo., printed in tasteful manner, suitably bound and 
fully Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF IRE- 


LAND. By C, L. ADAMS. 


In demy 8vo. appropriately bound and fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF YORK: The Story of 


its Walls, Bars and Castles, being a Complete History and Pictorial Record of 
the Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
T. P. COOPER, Author of ‘‘ The Old Inns and Signs of York.” — [ Shortly. 


In crown 8vo. tastefully bound. 5s. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LADY 


OF QUALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With two 
Facsimile Portraits from Miniatures. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


In crown 8vo. appropriately bound, 5s. 
A FIT OF HAPPINESS, and Other 
Essays. From THE SPECTATOR. By Cecit Gray. 
In crown 8vo. appropriately bound with an Allegorical Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


INTROSPECTIVE ESSAYS. By 


Grace A. Murray. 
“The book deserves praise because it is the product of a genuinely reflective 
mind. The authoress’s outlook is broad and unbiassed, and her work shows wide 
reading well assimilated.” —Oz/ord Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARIA CREATRIX, and Other Poems. 


By H. Passmore, M.A., Author of “ Leisurable Studies,” ‘‘ The Things 
Beyond the Tomb,” ‘‘ The Sacred Vestiments,” ‘‘ The Signs of Spring,” &c. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ‘ 


Che “Library Edition” 
Of Ruskin’s Works. 


LIMITED EDITION. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
IS THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


IN O6 VOLUMES. 


Edited by 
E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


CONTAINING 8O DIFFERENT WORKS. 


Illustrated with 


1300 pLaTEs AND woopcuTs, 


In addition to over 


100 orTHER DRAWINGS BY RUSKIN, 


Not hitherto reproduced, 
together with much UNPUBLISHED MATTER. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


OF TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS EACH 
Will be accepted for the 


14 Vols., Now Ready, at 21s. each net. 


The PRICE will be RAISED in January Next 
to New Subscribers to 25s. net per Vol. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Just Published. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 18s. 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 
VOL. XIV. 


LOYVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


‘Every instalment is of great value, and complete as regards the gp vena 


Just Published. 8vo. cloth extra. os. 6d. net. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
By C. H. COCHRANE. 


Over 400 Illustrations. 

A new volume which describes in plain, practical, and yet accurate manner what 

been done in the last few years, especially in the fields of invention and 

mechanical construction. The book tells of the making of sky-scrapers, and of 

armour-plates, of great guns, &c. ; of the discovery and application of the principles 

of wireless telegraphy ; in fact, it covers the whole field of industrial progress. 

ae and beautifully illustrated with reproductions from photographs, draw- 
ings, &c, 


Recently Issued. 
In 3 vols. medium 8vo. cloth extra. Price £2 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF = MOORISH EMPIRE IN 


UROPE. 


By S. P. SCOTT. 


“A book of deep and real interest.”"—Atheneum. | 

““Arich harvest of material for the history of the inner life o the Moors in 
Europe.” —Speaker. 

Suggestive and interesting in a very high degree.” —Daily Chronicle. 


With Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SAMARIA. 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.” 
Seventh Edition. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
AT THE TIME APPOINTED. 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR, 
Author of “‘ That Mainwaring Affair,” now in its roth Edition. 
.“‘A highly romantic story, full of thrilling adventure and sentiment......The 
Situations and episodes are of interest to the end.” 


5 HENRIETTA ST. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BOOKS 


S. R. Crockett’s Only Novel this Season. 


THE LOVES OF MISS ANNE. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 


‘A fine rousing story, comedy and tragedy being admirably commingled, and 
there are some excellent studies of character.” —Birmingham Post. 


NEW WORK BY J. BRIERLEY (“J.B."). 


THE COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo. cloth 


boards, gilt top, 6s. 


** Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life, written from a 
Christian standpoint—‘ Life’s Positives,’ ‘Summits,’ ‘ Rest and Unrest, 2 F 
ames. 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS. By Rev. 


G. Martueson. Small crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt edges, 33. 6d. net ; also in 
a good leather binding, 5s. net. 


“I shall keep this book beside me for constant use. The pages abound with 
suggestions.’—Rosert F, Horton. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN. 


SPEECH. With Notes Translated from the Greek by R. F. Weymouth, 
M.A., D.Lit. Edited and ‘partly Revised by E. Hamrpen-Coox, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net ; leather, for presents, 5s. net. 

Weymouth was an accomplished scholar.” —7imes. 


“ iti t before.” 
I never felt the sacred writings so near to me Most Rev. Bishop WeLtvon. 


. often rh ical beauty of its phraseology ” 
I am struck by the symmetry and often rhythmica 
‘It makes the New Testament interesting and intelligible to a modern reader 
ificing dignit, erence,” 
The Very Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, D.D. 
“ T have tested it at many points, and have used it in public worship on several 
occasions with great advantage. It is not only accurate, but full of freshness and 
life.” —Joun Ciirrorp, M.A., B.Sc., D.D. 


The above books may be obtained through all Booksellers, or co pies 
will be sent by the Publishers post-free on receipt of published price, 
with exception of those marked net, for which postage must be sent 
in addition. Full Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.G. 
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variety. There is nothing very distinctive about the letter- 
press, except perhaps that it shows the thoroughness with 
which Miss Barton has explored London for interesting bits 
of information or local colour. “ Familiar London” is a gift- 
book which London-lovers will be glad to possess. 


“ Political Caricatures, 1904.” By F. Carruthers Gould. 
London: Arnold. 1904. 6s. net. 


The chief feature perhaps of Mr. Gould’s latest book of 
cartoons is his treatment of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour has 
really become, for Mr. Gould, a passable second string, a relief, 
if such be needed, from his Mr. Chamberlain. He has un- 
doubtedly contrived to convey in his pictures the idea of 
duplicity with which the radical press with one consent dis- 
credits the Prime Minister. It is not very pleasing, but it is 
strong and unmistakably effective. Mr. Gould is scarcely so 
successful in his treatment of the Colonial Secretary: here he 
tends to exaggerate his points. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son always send out a number of 
reprints of the best of the juvenile books issued by them in pre- 
vious years. Among those received this year are the late G. A. 
Henty’s “ By Pike and Dyke” (3s. 6¢.), a tale of the rise of the 
Dutch Republic, and “ Captain Bayley’s Heir” (3s. 6d.), a tale 
of the Californian goldfields; Mr. George Manville Fenn’s 
“ Nat the Naturalist ” (3s.), a story of adventures in the Eastern 
seas, and “ Devon Boys ” (3s. 6d.), a stirring tale of the middle 
of the eighteenth century ; Mr. Herbert Hayens’ “ Paris at 
Bay ”, a story of the Franco-Prussian war and the Commune ; 
Mr. J. R. Hutchinson’s “ Hal Hungerford”, the boy emigrant ; 
and Mrs. G. Norway’s “A True Cornish Maid” (2s. 6¢.). 
These volumes are every bit as good as were the originals ; 
they are printed in the same type and illustrated with the same 
blocks, but they do not bulk quite so large and are cheaper. 


“ The Citizen of the World ” (Wells Gardner, 3s.) or “ Chinese 
Letters” as they were originally called, were written by 
Goldsmith twice a week during 1760 for the “ Public Ledger”. 
These delicate good-natured little satires on the follies of his day 
have hardly lost their application and appropriateness during the 
passage of over a hundred and forty years, and are exquisite 
examples of eighteenth-century essay-writing. 

Messrs. Macmillan are re-issuing “Alice in Wonderland ” 
and “ Through the Looking-Glass” with John Tenniel’s original 
illustrations in small well-printed nicely bound volumes at 2s. 
each net. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish shortly a work on 
“Shakespearean Tragedy”, by Professor A. C. Bradley, of 
Oxford. The author takes the four principal tragedies— 
“Hamlet”, “ Othello”, “King Lear”, and “ Macbeth ”—and 
considers them from a single point of view. His object is by 
a method of close analysis, dissection, and comparison, to 
increase the understanding and enjoyment of the plays purely 
as dramas. Those who know his fine “In Memoriam” work 
will look forward to something good indeed. 

The next volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s English Men of 
Letters Series will be “Thomas Moore”, by Stephen Gwynn. 
Mr. John Morley’s “ Cromwell” is being added to the Eversley 
Series. 

The autograph manuscript of Keats’ “Hyperion”, which 
the Oxford Press have in hand, will not be published quite so 
soon as was expected owing to the discovery of more manu- 
scripts which are to be included. The volume will be ready 
in January. 

“Otia ”: Poems, Essays and Reviews, by Armine T. Kent, 
edited by Harold Hodge, with a Memoir by Arthur A. 
Baumann, will be published to-day by Mr. John Lane. 

Mr. Lane is also issuing a new edition of the “ Poems of 
William Watson”, in two volumes, with a portrait of the poet, 
and an introduction by Mr. J. A. Spender (Editor of the 
““Westminster Gazette”), who is responsible for the selection 
and arrangement of the poems. 

An edition of Henry Brooke’s “Fool of Quality” with new 
material will be published by Messrs. Routledge in their 
Half Forgotten Books series. 

The result of Dr. G. C. Williamson’s thirty years’ labour in 
the collection of material concerning the borough of Guildford 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Bell under the title 
“ Guildford in the Olden Time”. 


Mr. Edward Arnold will publish after Christmas Mr, Edmund | 


Chandler’s “ The Unveiling of Lhassa ”. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie’s next volume in his Cathedral 
Series is by Mrs. Mary Taber, and is entitled “The Cathedrals 
of England”. The volume will be fully illustrated and uniform 
with Mr. Miltoun’s “Cathedrals of Northern and Southern 
France”, 

The January number of the “Pall Mall Magazine” com- 
mences a new series which promises to be as good as the old 
aad will cost sixpence peered 4 of the shilling. 


Edward Stanford’s List 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
STANFORD'S 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS anda LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight, 25 lbs. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra. Price £12. 

“ There is no Atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
Daily Telegraph, 
It is the most accurate and comprehensive Atlas obtainable.” —Standard. 
“Is indispensable in any library." —G/ode. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Re-written, with New Illustrations and Maps. Thirteen 
Volumes. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, each (sold separately). 
EUROPE. Vol. I.: The Countries of the Mainland 

(excluding the North-West). By Geo. G. Cuisnotm, M.A., B.Sc. 

EUROPE. Vol. II.: The British Isles, Scandinavia, 
DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By Geo. G. CuisHoLm, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

ASIA, Vol. I.: Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 
JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

ASIA. Vol. II.: Southern and Western Asia, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
shan IN ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keane, 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I.: Canada and New- 
FOUNDLAND. By Samvet Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. II.: The United States. 
By Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
urvey. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. VYol.I.: South 
AMERICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S, Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markuao, F.R.S. 


‘CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. IL: 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Markuam, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.: Australia and New Zea- 


LAND. By Atrrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R-S. 
(Reprinting. 


AUSTRALASIA. Yol. II.: Malaysia and the Pacific 
ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. 

AFRICA. Vol. I.: North Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
AFRICA. Vol. II.: South Africa. By A. H. 


Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 94 Illustrations. 
“ The volume in its revised form is probably one of the most readable and cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable of the entire series.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JUST PUBLISHED. SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


And Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such Terms and of 
Place Names, 


By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
472 pages, large crown 8vo., price 15s. 
valuable addition to the excellent series.” —/ edd. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
A Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries of those Countries. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With a Fisheries Map of England and Wales, and 77 Lllustrations from Photographs 
by the Author and others. 406 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s, net. 
Each chapter teems with interesting information.” —.S tandard. 
Detailed Prospectus will be sent gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Gharacteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and its 
Counties, and of the features observable along the principal lines of Railway. 


By. HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


, 34 Coloured Maps, 16 Plates, 149 pages of text. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ras. 6d. net. 


This is aremarkably interesting and useful book.” —Géasgow Herald. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


' London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C- 


. Geographer to His Majesty the Kings 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ BOOKS. 


‘“‘*HEROES OF THE NATION” SERIES. 


WELLINGTON Soldier and Statesman, 
and the Revival of the Military Power. By W. 
O’CONNOR Morris. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 55. 

“It has been done with much skill. ......The account of the campaign of Vittoria 
offers an example of the author’s powers of rapid and easy narrative, the rout of 
the French in and around that town being well and tersely described.......The 
illustrations are well chosen.” —A thenaum. 


aw" Send ‘or fully illustratea brospectus of the Series. 
26TH THOUSAND.| 


THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. By 
REED, Author of ‘* Lavender and Old Lace” &c. 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

“It is a very beautiful work indeed......The pathos is so very homely, and the 
whole comes so very closely to life as we have to live it.”—Liverfool Daily Post. 


*2nD IMPRESSION. 


THE BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS: 


Studies in Unnatural History. By Myrrie ReEep. 
Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MyrTLeE 
Crown 8vo. 


“This is a book for the elder children, and is a bright and clever account of | 


animals and their habits." —Freeman's Journal. 
** A good deal of romancing and a constant sparkle of fun and good-humour are 
blended in this book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. Historic andiLiterary. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. Fully Illustrated, 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 21s. 


_ These brilliant essays include as subjects many of the most notable persons in the 
history and literature of France o: the seventeenth century. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By 


PAUL DE MusseT. Translated by Emily Makepeace. Uniform 
with Cruikshank’s “‘ Fairy Book.” With 25 quaint full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Bennett. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

““The stories come, we are told, from a Breton nurse......We need not say more 

than that th-y are very skilfully woven into the web." —Sfectator. 
** One which should provide much entertainment for young readers of to-day.” 
bserver. 
‘* 4 capital story...... The style is amusing and lively.” —I/anchester Guardian. 


Send for our Christmas Lists of suitable Gift Books. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. COL- 


LECTED LIBRARY EDITION in Six Volumes, price 6s. net each, or 


36s. net for the Six Volumes. (Now complete.) 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. By Justin McCarrny. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, r2s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roy Iorniman. 
TERESA OF WATLING STREET. By ARNOLD 


BENNETT. With 8 Illustrations. 


THERE AND BACK. By Frank RICHARDSON. 
MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. Translated by ELIZABETH 


Ler. 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis HEALy. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE MASSARENES. By Ovipa. 
A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. By DororHea 


GERARD. 


THE ALABASTER BOX. By WALTER Besanv. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. By Watrer BEsanr. 


Illustrations, 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE, By James Payy. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER. With 130 Illustrations. 

SOUTH LONDON. With 118 Illustrations. 

EAST LONDON. With 5 Illustrations by PH1L May, L. RAVEN 


Hit, and J. PENNELL. 


JERUSALEM: The City of Herod and Saladin. By 


Wa ter Besant and E. H. Parmer. With Map and 12 Illustrations. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuar_es 
Reape. Edition de Luxe. With 16 Photogravure and @4 Half-tone Illustra- 
tions by Matt B. Hewerping. Small sto. cloth, 6s. net. 

PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Humorous 


Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With 12 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY.— NEW VOLUMES. 


Pott &vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
Memories and Portraits. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Danrer 


Deror. With 37 Illustrations by THOMSON. 
Grorce CRUIKSHANK. The Open Air. By RiIcHARD 
The Decameron of Boecaceio. JRFFERIES. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SHELLEY, including Materials never before printed in any Edition of the 
Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and eye xm List of Editions, by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A. With the leian Portrait and 2 Collo- 
type Facsimiles of Handwriting. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, uncut, paper label, 
or gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. net; vellum back, cloth sides, gilt top, medallion on side, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. In 16Vols. Special Limited Edition, 
of which only a few copies remain, on Hand-made Paper, £16 net in boards. 
In 8 double vols. crown 8vo. on Oxford India Paper, 17s. net. each. In 16 vols 


crown 8vo. on ordin per, 6s. net each. : 
(Vols. IX.-XI1. just published. 


THE OXFORD DANTE. Complete Italian 


Text of Dante’s Works. Edited by E. MOORE, D.D. With anf ndex of 
Proper Names and Notable Matters by PAGET TOYNBEE, Litt.D. Third 
Edition, on ordinary paper, 6s. net, and on Oxford India paper, 8s. net. Minia- 
ture Eaition, on Oxford India paper, 3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d.,and in leather 
bindings. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA.  Trans- 
aoe English Prose by H. F. TOZER, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 


THE MOSCOW EXPEDITION: Extracted 


from Thiers’s “‘ Histoire et du Consulat de l’Empire,” Vol. XIV. Edited, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by HEREFORD B. GEORGE, M.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


A.D. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited ‘by A.'1T. QUILLER COUCH. In Two 
Editions. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6¢. (Tenth Impression.) Fcap. 8vo. 
on Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, gilt top, ros. 6d. (Ninth Impression.) 
Also in Leather Bindings. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA FROM 
B.C. 60 TO THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST, includin the 
Invasion of Alexander the Great. By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., M.R.A.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 14s. net. 


INDIA. By Colonel Sir Tuomas Ho picx, 


K.C.M.G. (‘‘ Regions of the World ” Series.) Large 8vo. with Maps and 
Diagrams, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED DRAWINGS FROM OLD MAS- 


TERS IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, AND IN THE LIBRARY 
AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Parts I. and II., each —— 
20 Drawings exactly reproduced in Chromo-Collotype. Chosen and Describe 
by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. _ Extra imperial folio, 63s. net each. 

{After the publication of Part IV. the price of the four parts will be raised.) 


THE VIENNESE PERIOD: Vol. V of the 
‘*Oxford History of Music.” By W. H. HADOW, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


het, 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH (DAS ANTLITZ 


DER ERDE). By EDUARD SUESS, Professor of Sern: in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Translated by HERTHA B. C. SOLLAS, Ph.D., 
Heidelberg, under the cirection of W. J. SOLLAS, Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. With a special Preface for the English Translation 
by Professor SUESS Vol. I. with 4 Maps and 50 other Illustrations. Royal 
Svo. cloth, 25s. net. 


GEOMETRICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY : 


being an Element Treatise on the Method of Explaining some of the 
Theories of ao ame ~ Science by means of Diagrams. By H. 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B., M.A Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


CASES ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLES 


OF THE LAW OF TORTS. Edited, with Notes, &c., by FRANCIS R. Y. 
RADCLIFFE, K.C., and J.C. MILES. vo. cloth, ras. 6d. net. 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


BUNYAN.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Demy 8vo. printed on superior thick rag-made paper. With 25 Illustrations 
by Georce CruiksHank, a Life of Bunyan, General Index, and Index of 
Scripture Texts. Bound in art cloth, with a special design in gilt on the 
cover, 4s. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. Complete in one 


volume, on Oxford India paper, extra fcap. Svo. bound in cloth, 5s. net, or in 
leather bindings from 6s. 6d. net. In two volumes, bound in cloth, 3s. net per 
volume, or in leather bindings from 4s. net per volume. 


Can also be had in the FLORIN SERIES, which includes 
SHAKESPEARE. — BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
(Cruikshank’s Illustrations) -BOSWELL’S JOHNSON (2 vols.) 
—E. B. BROWNING. — BURNS. -—- BYRON. — LONG- 
FELLOW. — MILTON. — SCOTT. — TENNYSON.—-WHIT- 
TIER.—WORDSWORTH. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS.} 


THE LIFE OF 
QUINTIN HOGG. 


By ETHEL M. HOGG. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ It is well that a man whohas done so much for the cause of social reform should 
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Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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were exiled Irish gentlemen, its ranks were drawn 
from the ‘‘ Wild Geese’ who during the eighteenth 
century flitted from the Ireland of the Penal Laws to 
the service of the Most Christian King. But the 
closing episodes are the most curious. It is well 
known that at the French Revolution Count Walsh 
and his officers refused to follow the tricolor, but it 
is forgotten that in 1794 the three remaining regiments 
of the Irish Brigade passed to the service of the British 
Crown, then in alliance with the Bourbons. The corps 
was actually sent under that title to America, but soon 
ceased to exist. For recruitment in Ireland had become 
impossible: before 1798 the Roman Catholic peasantry 
looked to revolutionary France to deliver them, and 
the Irish Royalist officers returned from their long exile 
to find themselves branded as renegades by their own 


language, published a catalogue of those works which, 
though not cited in the fourth edition of the Vocabolario 
of the Cruscanti, seemed to him to merit considera- 
tion ‘‘on the score of language”. Condivi’s Life of 
Michael Angelo finds an honourable place in this cata- 
logue, and having since been quoted by the Academi- 


cians of the Crusca (fifth edition, 1863 &c.) it now 


people and treated with atrocious bad faith by the > 


Government, which (the experiment having failed) 
broke the promises made by Portland in 1794. The 
Continental record of the ‘‘ Irish Brigade” is familiar, 
but we believe that Mr. Falkiner has been the first to 
identify this famous corps with the original Irish Guards 
who formed the bodyguard of the great Duke of Ormond 
during his viceroyalty. 


CONDIVI'S MICHAEL ANGELO. 


“The Life of Michelagnolo Buonarroti.” By Ascanio 
Condivi. Translated by Herbert P. Horne. 
Boston, U.S.A. : Updike. 1904. 87.50. 


by his devoted disciple Ascanio Condivi is not 
only good : it is delightful. 


takes rank as an Italian classic. It is worthy of note 
that the Abate Colombo remarks upon the grace 
and propriety with which an artist, profoundly imbued 
with his art, can express himself in writing on that 
art. This kind of grace and propriety—technical in a 
measure, but always lucid and pleasing—is conspicuous 
in Condivi, and it is one of Mr. Horne’s triumphs that 
he has known how to conserve these qualities in 
rendering the passages relating to art. He is here as 
obviously at home as the artist-writer himself. 

We have somehow found ourselves carried away into 
the task of giving in compendium some of the facts 
which we should have looked to find in a preface to 
this translation. Perhaps one half, nay possibly all, 
the two hundred and thirty purchasers may have for us 
in consequence a feeling not unakin to gratitude. And 
would that our example might act as an incentive to 
Mr. Horne. We confidently expect that a second 
edition of so charming a work will be called for: it 
certainly should contain an introduction and notes, 
and why should it not also contain the original itself, 
now exceeding scarce in the first edition, and none 
too plentiful in the second and third? In the hope 


of such an edition we will dwell a little on some 
\V R. HORNE’S translation of Michael Angelo’s Life | 


It is delightful because of | 


its easy flow, its grace and its simplicity, its just | 
' Angelo was born on 6 March 1474-1475, four hours 
_ before day (sunrise, i.e. 2 to 2.30 A.M.): Mr. Horne 


vocabulary, and the pleasant savour of the original 
Tuscan which it retains. Oddly enough, side by side 
with the happiest and most idiomatic renderings there 


are errors which, in such competent hands, are some- | 


times inexplicable and (we should suppose) always in- 
excusable. The standard of a translation with the best 
judges is justly severe : even a venial slip is reckoned 


unpardonable ; and here we sometimes have positive | 


error. 
cellences as to deserve a gentler judgment: with care- 


ful revision, we are sure, it would in another edition be | 


a model and perfect specimen of its kind. 

Mr. Horne has given us Condivi’s Life without a line 
of introduction or a single note of elucidation. 
translated and nothing more. This seems to us a pity. 
True the edition is limited to 230 copies (for sale), but 
if Mr. Horne thinks that the 230 purchasers will be 
familiar with the book and its history, he is more san- 
guine than weare. Evenin Italy this essential source of 
the great master’s life has been singularly neglected. 
Only three editions of it exist. The first edition was 
printed at Rome in 1553, during Michael Angelo’s life- 
time, and has now become of exceeding rarity; the 
learned Senator Filippo Buonarroti (ob. 1733) though 


But it isa translation of so many surpassing ex- | 


of Mr. Horne’s inaccuracies. _ How is it that the 
most cultivated translator from the Italian always 
seems to come to grief at any mention of the Italian 
notation of time? Condivi tells us that Michael 


translates ‘‘at 4 o’clock in the morning”. A glance 
at Vasari’s Life would have saved him from this 
error. Vasari fixes’the hour of birth on Sunday ‘“‘at 
eight hours of the night” (i.e. after sunset), which is 
precisely the same thing as Monday at 2 to 2.30 in the 
morning. Further on the translator talks of ‘‘ the 
second hour of the night”: this conveys no definite 
meaning to his English readers, and he should have 
written ‘‘two hours after sunset”. Then Mr. Horne’s 
renderings of Condivi’s references to Cardinals dis- 


| seminate confusion and error, as for instance ‘‘ the 


He has | 


Cardinal of San Dionigi, called the Cardinal Rovano” : 
the first reference is to George de la Grolaye de Villiers, 
who, being Abbot of S. Denis in France at the time . 
he was made a Cardinal, was familiarly called in Rome 


_ **il Cardinale di San Dionigi”. ‘‘ Rovano”, of course, 


| 


| 


a descendant of a brother of Michael Angelo, had | 


no copy of it in his well-stored library. The second 
edition appeared at Florence in 1746. It is a volume 
of the greatest interest; Condivi’s Life has been 
brought down to the death of Michael Angelo by 
Girolamo Tacciati, a sculptor famous in his day ; there 
are invaluable notes by the erudite editor Anton 
Francesco Gori, by that indefatigable scholar Domenico 
Maria Manni, by the French painter Pierre Mariette, 
and there is moreover a genealogy of the Buonarroti 
compiled by Senator Filippo himself. Mr. Horne need 
not have travelled far outside this book for the data 
— would have added interest and value to his own 
work. 


| 


The third edition was published at Pisa in | 


1823 in that collection of ‘‘ Ottimi Scrittori Italiani” 
is a very familiar sight in the streets of Guelphic 


which was intended to supplement the well-known 
series of the Milan classics. Condivi has been trans- 
lated into German and into Russian, but Passerini’s 
bibliography reveals no other edition of the original 
Save these three: even the Michael Angelo centenary 
did not, as one might have thought, bring forth any 
other edition. This scarcity is singular, seeing that 
the book is highly prized both by lovers of Michael 
Angelo and students of the Tuscan tongue. In 1812 the 
Abate Michele Colombo, an esteemed authority on the 


is the adjective ‘‘of Rouen”, and though Condivi is 
here by an error running two Cardinals into one (the 
contemporary ‘‘ Cardinale’ Rovano” was George 
d’Amboise, senior, Archbishop of Rouen), Mr. Horne 
to be comprehensible to his reader should have written 
‘the Cardinal of S. Denis, called the Cardinal of 
Rouen”. Further on he speaks of ‘‘Cardinal Aginense” 
as one might speak of Cardinal Manning, but Condivi 
is here referring to Leonardo Grosso della Rovere (a 
great-nephew of Sixtus I1V.), who at the time he was 
created Cardinal was Bishop of Agen in Guyenne, 
and hence came to be called by the Romans ‘il 
Cardinale Aginense”. The ‘‘Cardinal of Agen” 
was therefore the only possible English rendering. 
It cannot surely be that Mr. Horne is unaware that 
cardinals in this century were familiarly called by the 
places of their birth, or their titular churches, or their 
episcopal sees, yet an ill-natured critic would almost be 
justified in thinking so. The fleur-de-lys on the Angevin 
chief were not ‘‘ on a label”’, as Mr. Horne writes, but 
between the points of a label ; the Angevin ‘‘Rastrello” 


Florence. But the inaccuracy which grates most of 
all on the historic sense is the expression ‘‘ County of 
Florence”. Shades of the ancient Consoli and Gonfa- 
lonieri, rest in peace: ’twas but a slip: for no man 
ever yet heard tell of a Count of Florence! ‘‘Contado” 
may mean county, though ‘ Contea” is much more 
usual, but in this connexion it simply means that part 
of the old Republic of Florence which was not the city. 
It is principally in matters of fact that Mr. Horne errs, 
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but there are not wanting occasional slips in his render- 
ing of the language (as for instance taking ‘‘ ignorante” 
to mean ignorant). We can, however, spare no further 
space for the charitable work of correcting: that we 
must leave to the translator’s diligence, feeling sure 
that a second edition of the work will be without spot 
or flaw. 

The type used in printing this book—invented by 
Mr. Horne and now adopted for the first time—is of a 
fine quality and altogether delightful. It undoubtedly 
has that which it claims to possess ‘ the movement, 
the beauty of form and the decorative qualities of early 
Italian founts"’, while it is at the same time free from 
pointless affectations and irritating archaisms. Our 
sincere congratulations to the artistic designer. 


DIDYMOI. 

** Didymes.—Fouilles de 1895 et 
Pontremoli et B. Haussoullier. 
Leroux. 1904. £3. 

IF by far the more illustrious, Pytho was not the 


1896.” Par E. 
Paris: Ernest 


Ionia during the second half of the fourth century B.c.: 
for the first time it has been possible to reconstitute in 
its general plan, and main parts, from certain and in. 
disputable data, one of the more important and more 
celebrated works of that still very little known period. 
If a few details of a later date—such as the Roman 
frieze of the entablature, and some capitals, where 
busts of divinities and bulls’ heads have usurped the 
place of the exquisitely graceful Ionic volute—bear 
traces of the corrupted taste of the decadence, the main 
plan of Pzonios of Ephesos and his colleague has un- 


' doubtedly been adhered to till the end. How beautiful 


only place where Apollo vouchsafed to prophesy, | 


and with the Asiatic Greeks, his oracle-temple at 
Didymoi, about 125 miles S.W. from Miletos, enjoyed 
nearly as much renown as the one at Delphoi. It 
sheltered a prophetic well, close to which grew a holy 
laurel-tree, and stood in the middle of a consecrated 
grove, to which people approached from the sea and the 


**The Merry-go-Round.” By 


landing-place of Panormos, through a broad sacred | 


way, adorned with statues and ex-votos of all kinds. 
At the time of his celebrated excavations in Asia 
Minor—to which the British Museum owes the sublime 
Demeter of Knidos, and the Mausoleum relics—Mr., 
afterwards Sir Charles, Newton still found twelve 
of these statues in situ; he secured them also for 
the British Museum, where they have been since 1858. 
Several of them bear archaic inscriptions of the sixth 
century B.c. The earlier temple was plundered and 
burnt down in 494 B.c., when Dareios took Miletos, and 
carried away to Susa Apollo’s celebrated bronze statue 
by Kanachos. 

Not till the last third of the fourth century B.c. did 
the Milesians undertake to rebuild the shrine: the 
work was begun from the plans of Daphnis of Miletos, 
and of Pzonios of Ephesos—the chief architect of the 
later Artemision—and was continued for more than 
three centuries and a half till Caligula’s time, without 
ever having been entirely completed. This new Didy- 
meion—the largest but one of all Greek sacred build- 
ings—is put by Vitruvius among the finest four shrines 
known at his time. After having been transformed 
during the Byzantine rule, first into a church and 
later into a ‘‘ kastro”, it subsisted till the end of the 
fifteenth century, when it was utterly wrecked by an 
earthquake: Cyriacus of Ancona saw it still undamaged 
in 1446, and took a drawing of it, now unfortunately 
lost. 

From the end of the seventeenth century down to our 
days, the ruins have been visited and described by a 
good many travellers, mainly English and French. In 
the course of the two missions sent to Asia Minor by 
the Society of Dilettanti in 1769 (Chandler, Revett and 
Pars), and in 1812 (Gell, Gandy arid Bedford), the ruins 
were carefully examined and noticed: these researches 
are fully reported in the first and second editions of 


and grand this plan must have been is shown by the 
excellent architectural restorations given by the authors. 
The book, with its splendid illustrations and scholarly 
text, will be of equal interest to historians, archzolo- 
gists and artists: it forms the necessary complement 
of the Dilettanti’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Ionia”, of Newton’s 
‘*Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchide”, and of 
Rayet and Thomas’ *‘ Milet et le Golfe Latmique ”’. 


NOVELS. 


William Somerset 
Maugham. London: Heinemann. tgo4. 6s. 


The “ Merry-go-Round” has in it all the elementswhich 
make for the applause of the circulating libraries— 
colour, movement, incident, and it has at the same time 
those qualities which appeal to that smaller circle of 
readers with whom the settlement of literary claims 


| finally rests—it is remarkably clever in characterisation, 


| 


the first volume of the Dilettanti’s ‘* Antiquities of | 


lonia”. But not till O. Rayet and A. Thomas’ mission 
in 1873 was any serious attempt made towards exca- 
vating the temple methodically on a large scale, so as 
to ascertain its ‘‘ plan d’ensemble”, and the co-ordina- 
tion of the details. This mission, after having produced 


to a premature end, through O. Rayet’s health totally 
breaking down. By an arrangement between the French 
Government and the Sublime Porte, the work was 
resumed in 1895 and 1896, under the direction of MM. 
E. Pontremoli and B. Haussoullier, who brought it to 
a most satisfactory termination, and have now drawn 


it gives evidence at once of invention and serious thought 
and it is written with considerable literary ability. Above 
all, it is interesting. The author does not devote him- 
self to the study of one or two individuals, the following 
out of a single romance, but he introduces us to quite 
a large number of well-conceived and consistently 
drawn characters and keeps us interested in them 
all, which is no small feat. Readers of one of 
his earlier novels, ‘‘ Mrs. Craddock”, will be pleased 
to find that in the new story Miss Ley—that clever, un- 
emotional, perhaps somewhat hard but certainly wholly 
fascinating woman—makes her reappearance and forms 
an important figure of a chorus-like kind. So many 
romances are bound together in ‘‘The Merry-go- 
Round ”"—as in the merry-go-round of fife as we all 
know it—that it is not easy to indicate its chief char- 
acters. Those of whom we hear most are Basil Kent 
and his barmaid wife. He is the son of a Lady Vizard 


by her first husband and when Lady Vizard is the 


central figure in a notable divorce case he receives a 
fearful shock and rates her much as Hamlet rated 
Gertrude. 
forced him into marriage, his mother has her revenge. 
Mr. Maugham is often cynical, he allows his characters 
to say daringly unorthodox things as though uttering 
commonplaces but there is altogether so much of 
thought and observation, so much of individuality, in a 
word, in his work that he deserves to be read carefully 
and not skipped over in the fashion best suited to the 
stories of so many fiction-caterers. 


‘ The Rambling Rector.” By Eleanor Alexander 
London: Arnold. 1904. 6s. 


If the author of this novel had been a little more 
careful, a little more courageous in the development of 
her romatice, she would have given us a story of modern 
life which ‘might have been hailed as an unqualified 
success. As it is we have something of a feeling of 
resentment towards her for the tragical dénouement. 
The book takes its title from a certain rose—with a 


| kind of sidelight from the hero the Rev. Geoffrey Owen 
very important preliminary results, came unfortunately | 


—and givesa highly interesting story of present-day life 
in Ireland. ‘The story opens when Owen in middle life 


| becomes rector of Mullymoyer; preferment has come 


up the results of their two years’ excavations and — 


researches in the truly magnificent volume before us. 
No more important contribution has ever been made 
to the history of the revival of Ionic architecture in 


late to him and it brings a series of wonderful new 
experiences to him—experiences that range from a short 
engagement to the marrying of his elderly aunt to a 
millionaire, from spending a week end at a ducal castle 
to acting as ‘spoil sport” between a Continental 
prince visiting Irish friends incognito and a delightful 
young girl. Miss Alexander has both sympathy and 
insight and she is furthermore gifted with admirable 


When Basil’s intrigue with Jennie Bush 
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wer of expression ; she puts before us in a thoroughly 
realistic fashion the most diverse types of people and 
may be congratulated upon ranging at once with the 
best of contemporary delineators of Irish life in fiction. 
We think that the story might have been better without 
the Prince Eugene episode—certainly it would have 
been less sensational, and the encomiastic reference to 
a certain much-advertised dress material should not 


have been left in. Still, it is a clever book, one that will | 
make us look out with special interest for its author’s © 


later work. 


“The Dream of Peace.” By Francis Gribble. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1904. 6s. 


tions necessitated by those whose life-work is in the 


tropical ‘‘ outskirts”. Mr. Clifford’s story of the Boer 
War ‘‘ For the Honour of the Corps” is less success- 
ful; it is a highly dramatic incident but it lacks that 
combination of full knowledge and deep feeling which 
is no small part of the charm of this author in his tales 
of the Malaysia. 


Archers of the Long Bow; an Exorbitant Story.” 
By Arthur Moore. London: Constable. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Moore gives us in ‘‘ Archers of the Long Bow” 


_ an excellent piece of fooling. Much in the melodramatic 


Mr. Gribble’s painstaking story of the Franco-_ 


German war will hardly claim the attention of those 
who can read the war-novels of the MM. Marguerite, 
but it is carefully written and the plot is interesting. 


' air of sensational fiction. 


stories of half a dozen popular writers whom we could 
name lies dangerously near the border line between 
melodrama and sheer farce. Mr. Moore has just over- 
stepped that line, so that his farce has the accustomed 
There are, no doubt, many 


| readers who will be able to read through the story and 


The heroine is a French girl left alone in a country — 
house in Franche Comté which the Prussians occupy, © 


her particular batch of Prussians belonging to the type 
to be found in some of De Maupassant’s stories. So 
far as the actual events of the campaign are concerned, 
Mr. Gribble writes of the movements of Bourbaki’s 
army before Belfort, and he seems to know his ground. 
The real hero of the book is an idealist Russian surgeon 


who fosters his dream of universal peace amid the | 


horrors of the battle-field. The philosophy is trite, 


feel all manner of thrills of excitement over mysterious 
anarchists and such like folk, and they perhaps will resent 
the close of the book—will feel that Paul Morrow and 
his friend should really have got entangled in the web 


_ the latter so extravagantly wove. 


and the presentment of the feelings roused by war in | 
the combatants very incomplete, though the varying | 


attitude of the country people is well described. The 


novel would certainly have gained by compression: | 


there is not that vivid realisation of the environment of 
war which alone justifies minute description. 


“In the Straits of Hope.” 
London: Murray. 1904. 6s. 


There is some distinctly able character delineation in 
Miss Cropper’s new novel and yet as a whole the story 
leaves us a bit disappointed.. The theme is one.which 
has been dealt with many times—that of the diverse 
attractions of the two worlds of corivéritional respect- 
ability and of artistic Bohemianism—and her heroine 
is a young woman whose illegitimacy is ignored in the 
one world and regarded with impertinent pity in the 
other, The world of convention was gréatly shocked 
when Henry Russell insisted upon marrying Barbara’s 
mother, and was greatly relieved on hearing of her 
death shortly afterwards, but it never took to the 
clever artist, the healthy minded girl Barbara, and she 
insisted on returning to her art—Bohemia. Her excur- 
sion into middle-class country life had, however, sufficed 
to bring about her romance. Barbara’s half-brother 
Adrian is by no means successful, indeed his presence 
helps to give an air of unreality to the whole ; but some 
of the minor persons of the story—as, for example, 
Aunt Louisa—are capital and suggest that the author 
will yet give us better work—work with more decision 
in the doing. . 


“ Sally: a Study; and other Tales of the Outskirts.” 
By Hugh Cllfford. London: Blackwood. 1904. 6s. 


_Mr. Hugh Clifford whose official duties have taken 
him from the Malaysia to Trinidad—from East to West 


THEOLOGY. 


“On Holy Scripture and Criticism ; Addresses and Sermons.” 


By Herbert Edward Ryle. London: Macmillan. 1904. 
4s. 6d. 

“On the Church of England: Sermons and Addresses.” By 
Herbert Edward Ryle. London: Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


In the first of these volumes the Bishop of Winchester has 


| reprinted a number of Church Congress addresses and Bible 


By Eleanor Cropper. 


, authority and inspiration of the Bible. 


Society sermons. On the whole we cannot think they were 
worth reprinting ; the sermons are rather ordinary compo- 
sitions, and the addresses are, we suppose, about up to the 
average of Church Congress papers, but not above. They are 
principally devoted to explaining the higher criticism and as- 
suring his audiences that it does not in any way affect the 
That may be ;: but the 
Bishop shows great reserve in communicating the results of 
that criticism. He constantly speaks as if the one disquieting 
conclusion were the proof that this or that Old Testament 
book is the work of several authors instead of one; if that 


' were all, we believe that no one, however old-fashioned, would 
| be disquieted. It is when we are told that very little of the Old 


Testament history happened as it is described, that Abraham 
and the patriarchs were tribes, and that there were no priests 
and Levites, or Tabernacle or Law, in the wilderness, that 
the simple student gets anxious and looks for someone who 
will either disprove or explain; and Dr. Ryle’s book does 
neither. 

In the second volume he speaks on various questions 
touching the position and teaching of the Church of England ; 
but without much more success. After reading through his 
pages we are not conscious of remembering any sentence or 
thought that is striking or original; though there is a blunt 
earnestness about his Ordination sermons which is impressive. 
But neither in learning nor eloquence do they rise above the 


_ respectable and commonplace level, and sometimes they do not 
' reach as high; if this is the best he can produce, we fear the 
_ Bishop of Winchester will not raise the standard of Episcopal 


preaching. 


| “The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit.” 


—tells eight stories in his new volume, stories varied | 


in kind and in quality. In ‘‘ Sally” we are shown a 
young Malay chieftain brought to England as a child, 
educated in an English family and made to look at 
things from an English standpoint, but ‘‘ East is East 
and West is West, and never the twain shall meet”, 
and the terrible’ moment of -wakening comes. Saleh, 
the Malay in question, finds that the people who pride 
themselves on the way in which they regard him are 
ready with the cry of ‘‘ nigger” as soon as he dares’ to 


| Creeds and is to reign in the future. 


consider himself as on an equal footing with the young | 


people among whom he has been brought up. The 
story is a powerful and convincing statement: of the 
truth of the line of Mr. Kipling’s which we have just 
quoted. The third story ‘‘ The Flight of the Jungle 
Folk” giving the tragic story of an aboriginal party of 
Sakai hunted by slave-raiding Malays is also most im- 
Pressive. In ‘* Rachael” we have a simple but poig- 
nant sketch illustrating the home-sacrifices and separa- 


By the late Auguste Sabatier; with a Memoir of the 
Author by Jean Réville, and a Note by Madame Sabatier 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1904. 10s. 6d. 


This book is divided into three parts; the first purports to 
demolish the Church of Rome and her claim to infallible 
authority ; the second to dispose of traditional Protestantism 
and the authority of the Bible; and the third expounds, 
in earnest but somewhat vague language, the Religion of 
the Spirit which is to be independent of Churches and 
Certainly every earnest 
Christian, whether Catholic or Protestant, will agree with 
M. Sabatier that faith is a different thing from mere belief, 
and religion something more than submission to authority 
or performance of ceremonies ; but it 1s another thing to 
hold that you can retain this spiritual faith and joy in 
Christianity in conjunction with a criticism which spares no 
book of the Bible and will not let you be certain even of the 
words attributed to the Saviour, much less believe what has 
been said of Him by His disciples. Can we be comforted or 
converted by the words of the Gospel when we are doubtful 
whether they were ever spoken by Christ, or when we see in 
Him only a.teacher possessed of unique knowledge of the 
Divine will, and so peculiarly fitted to reveal that will to 
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others? M. Sabatier thinks we can; but hitherto at any rate 
Christians have found comfort and life in their Saviour not 
because of the beauty of His sermons but because they 
believed the preacher to be their God. The Pietists, we 
are told, “did not discuss the external authority .of Scrip- 


ture; they did better; they fed upon the spiritual food | 


which it offers to the soul”; but they did so because 
they believed it to be not an early and exaggerated account of 
an attractive teacher, but the inspired record of the eternal Son 
of God. For ourselves we can only say that the earlier part of 
M. Sabatier’s book seems just as fatal to his own “ Religion of 
the Spirit” as to the Catholic and Protestant systems he attacks. 
We think, however, that he overestimates the work of criticism ; 
though in the past it has destroyed much traditional belief as to 
the authority and inspiration of the Bible, it does not really 
follow that the more criticism you have the less Bible will be 
left. No doubt criticism is bound to go forward ; but progress 
does not always mean destruction, and it may well be that the 
next generation may accept much that we doubt, even as 
we accept much that the early Tiibingen school rejected. 
Still less can we approve of M. Sabatier’s treatment of 
his premises; it is another proof of the fact that if you 
would expound Church History upon true Protestant lines 
you must explain away not only tradition but also parts of the 
New Testament itself. Thus he rejects our Lord’s promise to 
Peter because it occurs only in S. Matthew’s gospel ; he inter- 
polates his own interpretation into 1 Peter ii. 5 by quoting it as 
“spiritual sacrifices, which alone are well pleasing to God by 
Jesus Christ” ; and worse still, he makes the astounding state- 
ment (p. 298) that Christ, speaking to His disciples of God, 
more often says “your Father” or “our Father” than “ my 


Father”. Such drastic treatment of the facts materially weakens | 


his argument. 


“Christian Faith in an Age of Science.” By William North 
Rice. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 
“The Faith of a Christian.” By a Disciple. London: 

Macmillan. 1904. 3s. 6d. net. 


The first of these books is by an American Professor of | 


Geology, who is deeply interested in religion ; he has produced 
an eminently respectable piece of compilation. We have a 
history of the great scientific discoveries of the last three 
centuries, then an account of the earlier attempts to reconcile 
their results with the Bible, and then the author’s own conclu- 


sions as to the fundamentals of religion in the light of science ; — 


the whole from the standpoint of an earnest and, as things go, an 
orthodox layman. Naturally the scientific side of the question 
receives more adequate treatment than the theological, which 


nowhere rises above the level of the respectable—say a 8— | 


in the Theology School at Oxford. But though the book is not 
likely to have much effect upon the scientific agnostic, it will 
form a useful repository for the preacher. 

In “ The Faith of a Christian” we have work of a much 


higher stamp. It is, what is rare enough, an honest attempt | 
to put forth in simple language the philosophical basis of the | 


Theistic and Christian positions. The author possesses real 
philosophic insight and power, though apparently little philo- 
sophic training ; but what is wanting in form is made up in 
originality ; and he writes not only with refreshing enthusiasm 
but with very considerable power of epigrammatic expression. 
The work is uneven, but that is not to be wondered at when 
almost all the big problems of the faith come under considera- 
tion in turn; but in the chapters on the relation of God to the 
Universe, on the Restoration of Man, and on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity the author is at his best. His work improves as 
he progresses: and we hope he may feel encouraged to write 
another book on Christian Apologetics. 


“Jerusalem under the High Priests: Five Lectures on the 


Period between Nehemiah and the New Testament.” By 


E. Bevan. London: Arnold. 1904. 75. 6d. 


Mr. Bevan is a fortunate man; he has found a period of 
history which if not untrodden is at any rate seldom visited by 
the English student. It may be from the old Protestant pre- 
judice against the Apocrypha, as not to be read either for 
example of life or instruction of manners, or it may be from other 
less patent causes ; but certain it is that the average English- 
man’s mind as to the history of the Jews between the last 
chapter of Malachi and the first of S. Matthew is a complete 
blank, while yet it is a period of matchless importance and 
interest. The latter part of it is so crowded with incidents 
that it has often seemed to us impossible to write a short 


history of it, but Mr. Bevan has succeeded, and has managed | 
to bring out the main features of the narrative, both in events | 


and tendencies, without inflicting too many details on us; a 


good deal that is important has had to be omitted, but all that | 
is essential is there. His style is good and he writes in good | 


taste ; only we think he is too critical and patronising with 


Judas Maccabeeus. Grander than the simple martyrs who let | 


themselves be slaughtered rather than fight on the Sabbath 
was the hero who dared to match himself against the Syrian 
empire and win religious freedom for his nation. 


“ The Christian Idea of Atonement.” By T. Vincent Tymms, 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 75. 6d. 


The subject of the Atonement is of such deep and mysterious 
' interest that we look eagerly for any work that may throw new 
light upon it; but Dr. Tymms’ book does not throw much. 
His main thesis is that the traditional view which represents 
Christ as bearing the punishment of man’s sin upon the Cross 
is not warranted by Scripture or taught by the early Church ; 
he sides with Abelard against Anselm’s stern demand of 
“ satisfactio aut poena” as a consequence of sin. God’s nature, 
he holds, demands at once both the destruction of sin and the 
salvation of the sinner ; and these ends, contradictory as they 
seem, are secured when once the sinner is brought to feel 
unselfish love for God, the love of simple trust or faith which 
answers God’s own love for man manifested in the Cross of 
Christ. That Cross is therefore an appeal, an eloquent 
sermon; it is the demonstration of love, the assurance of 
sympathy, the tonic of example, and the witness against sin ; 
but it is very little more. No doubt all this is true; but is it 
all the truth? does it really explain the Cross, or the simple 
assertion that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip. 
tures? After wading through all Dr. Tymms’ rhetoric we still 
feel unsatisfied on these points. Perhaps if he had laid greater 
stress upon the unity of Christ with God, and His mystical 
union with the members of His Church, he might have seen 
more elements of truth in the traditional view and have been 
able to do greater justice to them in his treatise. 


* Early Eastern Christianity.” By F. C. Burkitt. London: 
Murray. 1904. 6s. net. 


| English readers of general theology have as a rule the vaguest 
| of notions concerning Syrian church affairs. What they find 
, in the text-books has the dulness which is almost inseparable 
| from knowledge imparted at second hand, for our historians 
have not, as a rule, been Syriac scholars but have been con- 
tent to transmit the learning of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century without criticism or addition. How little interest 
was taken in the subject less than thirty years ago may be 
seen from the omission in the Dictionary of Christian Biography 
of any notice of Aphraates, now recognised as a figure of great 
importance, beyond the fact that his Homilies had been edited 
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in the original Syriac. All this is now happily changed. At 
Cambridge especially talent and industry are being devoted to 
Syrian literature, and those who study it are not regardéd as exiles 
in some obscure department of research but as taking their full 
share in the life and progress of scholarship. Mr. Burkitt 
holds a high place among such students, and he has also the 
gift of making his knowledge interesting. Perhaps his facts 


fall a little too perfectly into their places, but in a popular | 


volume (which is popular without being commonplace or un- 
scholarly) it is. well that any error should be on the side of 
définiteness. Mr. Burkitt is as vivid as he is definite. Those 


who wish to see what Syrian life and thought in early Christian | 
times were, and to see it through eyes that have no prejudice in | 


favour of the normal Greek type of Christianity, should turn to 
this book. They will find ample knowledge illuminated by the 
imagination of a true historian ; and they can hardly read the 
“Hymn of the Soul”, of which Mr. Burkitt has given a spirited 
translation in verse, without understanding and in some measure 
sharing his enthusiasm. 


“'The Old Theology in the New Age.” By G. F. Terry. 
London: Brown, Langham. 1904. 3s. 6d. 
There is a type of sermon from which, if our minor poets 
happily or unhappily had perished, their remains might be dis- 
interred, as the Greek comedians dre rescued in fragments 


from the Deipnosophists of Athenzeus. It flourishes chiefly in | 
dissenting pulpits ; it thrives also in Anglican surroundings at | 
All Souls’, Loudoun Road. Mr. Terry’s notion of a sermon is | 


a-crazy quilt of — from small poets, or from greater 
poets in those of their verses which are declamatory rather 
than poetical. These are interspersed with a dazzling wealth 
of citations from pedestrian authors, and of allusions where 
quotation is impossible. The orator’s range is immense ; he 
passes at a stride from Aristotle to Dr. Rashdall, from Zoroaster 
to Mr. A. J. Balfour. Sir Oliver Lodge’s most recent contribu- 
tions to the “ Hibbert Journal” are duly excerpted, while the 
late Mr. Haweis is not forgotten. No doubt if these passages 
of prose and verse are delivered ore rotundo they serve Mr. 
Terry’s turn, for his own sentences are not rhetorically effec- 


pated, and the result is that some of his utterances are more 
negative than he knows, while elsewhere he comes to conclu- 
sions more orthodox than his premisses will allow. He tells 
us that he is neither High Church nor Low Church nor Broad 
Church but Comprehensive Church. We fancy the edifice 
must stand in the Stuccovia of the “ Londoner’s Logbook ”. 


“The Pivot of the Christian Life; Addresses on Confirma- | 


~ tion.” By M. T. Hainsselin. London: Murray. 1904. 
45. 6d. net. 


* These addresses form a course of instruction on the 
Church, on Confirmation and Holy Communion which is clear 
and simple, and well thought out and arranged: the stand- 
point throughout is that of a sound and sober High Church- 
man. Many a parish priest would find them of value not only 
for his Confirmation class, but for other arid older hearers than 
the average Confirmation candidate. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Décembre. 3%. 
Mr. H. G. Wells is the subject of an article by M. Augustin 


Filon who places him ‘in an exaggerated estimate) by the side | 
of. Defoe and Swift as the representative of the same kind of | 


tendency in our literature. His humour is certainly at times 
équally repulsive. M. Filon sees in Mr. Wells the unfortu- 
nate results of the sudden transition from social obscurity to a 
Wide intellectual life. In this sense of social inferiority the’ 

rench ¢ritic sees the origin of Mr. Wells’ bitterness against 

e English governing classes. “If” he seems to ask “I am 
the equal by intellect why not socially of these people?” 
There is a paper of great charm by M. Schuré on the genesis 
of “Tristan” and he traces the growth of the opera in the 
relations between Wagner and Mathilde Wessendonk the wife 


of a wealthy German-American into whose society he was | 
much thrown when an exile at Ziirich in the early fifties. The | 
correspondence has recently been published at Berlin and cer- | 


tainly bears out the contention of the reviewer as to the intense 
nature of the feelings entertained by Wagner and of their deci- 
Sive influence upon his life and the development of his art. 
So violent were they that he had finally to quit Ziirich and 
establish himself in Venice. “Tristan” was not actually per- 


formed until Wagner was settled in Miinich as the favourite of, | 


Lewis II. in 1865. 


We have received the fifth number of the “ Osterreichische 
Rundschau ” which appears to aim at being for Austria what the 
“ Deutsche* Rundschau ” is for Germany. _ It is edited by Dr. 
Alfred Freiherrn von Berger and Dr. Karl Glossy. All the 
articles are Signed and there is an especially interesting one in 
this number “ Reminiscences: of :Theodor Mommsen”. The 
new magazine seems worth the attention of Austrians who are 
resident in this country. 
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nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 

. Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 

-* the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 

after three-quarters of a Cen as the best form 
of Cocoa for every-day use. 


COCOA 


CAUTION! 


GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
. DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


t Physicians 


An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


= 


N.B.—Numerous Testi: ials from 
accompany cach bottle. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Comp ny and General Advertising. Advice, 
4 Estimates, and all information of 


charge. Replies recei 


= 
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The selection of a Christmas purchase 


for the home becomes increasingly difficult 
in the presence of so many articles, both 
useful and ornamental, that appear desirable 
possessions. If, however, it be a question of 
giving the greatest pleasure to the greatest 
number, and of securing something that will 
prove of value to every member of the 
household, the range of choice is narrowed 
considerably, and chief place must be given 


to the Metrostyle Pianola. 


Have you ever thought just how much 


it would mean to the home if every member 


of the family were enabled to play like an | 


accomplished musician ?—how much it would 
add to the pleasantness and attractiveness 


of home life. 


Pianoforte playing is one of the most 


interesting and entertaining of home plea- 


sures, and playing the piano by means of 


the Pianola is a form of music production 


of the utmost interest and charm. 


At no time is music more in demand 


than during the Christmas season, the time 


of family reunion and social festiveness. 
The difficulty of finding some one who can 
provide the music when it is wanted often 
presents itself; and the proposed dance or 
song recital may have to be abandoned 
because no one can play. The only satis- 
factory way of obviating such an awkward 
occurrence is to secure a Pianola. Many 


people have music in them, but not the 


technique to express it through their fingers. | 


To them, and to every one to whom music 


-makes any appeal, the Pianola is invaluable. 


No other instrument is capable of affording 


such a return in pleasure and interesting 
and intellectual recreation as the Metrostyle 
Pianola. It is not a; thing’ that . fascinates 


for a day, but an acquisition that wilt 
prove a source of lasting pleasure, a delight 
to you and your friends now, and a posses- 
sion that becomes even more valued in years. 


to come, 


The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano- 
player that provides faultless technique, full 
control over expression, and the exact in- 
lerpretation of famous pianists. No other 
musical instrument enables you to play as 
Paderewski or Bauer or Chaminade has 
played. These great artistes and many 
others have interpreted compositions for the 
Metrostyle Pianola, showing how they play 
them on the concert platform. Any one can 
repeat these interpretations by means of the 


Metrostyle Pianola. 


You may not be inclined to run to the 
expense of purchasing a new Metrostyle 
Pianola, and would like to know of a really’ 
The 


ordinary model Pianola, the instrument that 


reliable piano-player at a lower price. 


all the most famous artistes have endorsed, 
is cheaper than the Metrostyle Pianola, and 
we have also second-hand instruments, and 
a complete line of other piano-players of 
our own manufacture, at various prices. In | 
every case we guarantee that any instru- 


ment supplied by us is the best that can be 


had for the money spent on it. 


Christmas orders, are being booked now 


to ensure prompt. delivery, | 


Call on us, or write for our SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS LIsT. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE. 


HALL, 135, 136, & 137 tow Bond Street, London, 


/ 


/ 
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You may be tired: of the sight of 
Christmas Numbers; but you will 
find agreeable novelty in the enlarged 


Christmas Number of 
Land & Water Illustrated 


WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED 
TO-DAY, DECEMBER 17. 
From all Newsagents or Bookstalls ; or 


direct, 18. O}d., from 


THE PUBLISHERS, ‘‘ Land and Water Illustrated,” 
t2 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


BROWNE’S ANNUAL’’ 


Is full of good things by the best writers—DFCK DONOVAN, 
HAROLD BEGBIE, W. PETT RIDGE, and others; and by the 
leading Artist in humour, TOM BROWNE himself. 


Price Is. 


‘HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C, 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, December 22, at One o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS from various sources, comprising Sporting, 
Military and Naval Subjects, Portraits, Costume Prints, Caricature, &c., including 
the Countess of Harrington and Children, and Lady Smyth and Children, printed 
in Colours; others after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ‘&e. 3 Sporting Prints by and after Herring, Alken, Pollard, Heath, 
C. Turner, G. Stubbs, Sartorius, &c. ; M litary and Naval Subjects by and after 
Hamilton, West, E. Hall, Ackermann, Draner, Orme, Tomkins, Copley, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
THE LIBRARY OF H. J. GIFFORD, Heat AND THAT OF 
THE LATE MRS. NORT 
7 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, W ILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU ea gd ‘os their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESD "December 21, and Following Day, at One 
o'clock’ precisely, BOOKS MANUSCRIPTS comprising the of 
H. J. GIFFORD. Esq., of Leamington, including Pickering’s Bacon, 17 vols. ; 
Novels of Charles Lever, 37 vols. ; Payne's Arabian Nights, 9 vols , and other pub- 
lications of the Villon Society ; Stevenson's Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols. ; 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman First Edition; Life of John Mytton, 18 Bs 
Analysis of the Hunting Field, First Edition ; Books with ‘Colo’ Prints, 
er Properties, including Annals of Sporting, a Set ; Fores’ _— Notes and 
Sketches, 17 vols.; the Publications of the Kelmscott, Vale, 
other Modern Presses ; Extra Illustrated Books ; Cruikshank's 4 be 
First Edition ; Coloured Caricatures ; Engravings trom the Works of Sir Joshua 
a, 3 vols. ; Notes and Queries, a Set ; Smith's Catalogue Kaisonné, g vols. ; 
rmann ’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols. ; ; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
Antiquissimarum,*ed. Mommsen, 1863-1903, and other Works on Epigraphy ; 
Watteau, F igures de différents Caractéres de faysages et d'Etudes d aprés Nature.— 
The LIBRARY of the late Mrs. NORTON, of Holmwood, King-ton Hill, com- 
prising Standard and Classical Literature, Voyages, Biography, Topographical 
Literature, Works of Reference, Art and Archaology, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS.) 
No. 647, Just Published, 
including a Supplement of New Books of the Season, English and Foreign. 
Post free on application. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 Piccapitty, W. 


BOOKS. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices 
DECEMBER SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE JUST READY. ° 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS at 3d. to od. 
IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and yA gy dh 
ieee a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome from 
blished price of which the above fiberal discount is eed GILBERT & 
‘FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


aa & F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 
Hock esents.— Post free on application to A. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Francesco Guardi, 87%2- 1793 (George A. Simonson). Methuen. 
42s. net. - 
BIOGRAPHY 


Theodore Watts-Dunton: Poet, Novelist, Critic (James Douglas), 
Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826 (Edited by 
the Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale). Murray, 
10s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY 

Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward (late E. A, 
Freeman). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Letters of Horace Walpoie (Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 6s. net each. 

The Ancient Kalendar of the University of Oxford (Edited by 


Vols. IX.-XII.), 


Christopher Wordsworth. Vol. XLV.). Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 
The Garrick Club (Percy Fitzgerald). Stock. 21s. net. 


Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish (Robert Hudson). Methuen, 


15s. 

Selections, 4 from the Correspondence of Admiral John Markham 
(Edited by Sir Clements Markham). Navy Records Society. 
Reminiscences of Peace and War (Mrs. Roger A. Pryor). Macmillan. 

6d. net. 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPpoRT 


Lawn Tennis (J. Parmly Paret). Macmillan. 8s. 6¢. net. 

How and Where to Fish in Ireland (‘* Hi-Regan”). Sampson Low. 

Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India (Colonel A. Le Messurier, 
Fourth Edition). Thacker. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

A Short History of Citizenship and Introduction to Sociology 
(H. Osman Newland). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons (F. J. Gould). Watts. 2s. 

Astronomical Discovery (H. H. Turner). Arnold. tos. 6a. net. * 

Mass and Class: a Survey of Social Divisions (W. J. Ghent). Mac- 
millan. 55. net. 

Principles of Physiological Psychology (Wilhelm Wundt. 
from the Fifth German Edition by E. B. Titchener. 
Sonnenschein. 12s. 


Translated 
Vol. I.) 


THEOLOGY 


Christus in Ecclesia (Hastings Rashdall). Edinburgh: Clark. 45. 6d. 


net. | 

In the Light of His Coming (Rev. Philip Young). Skeffington. 
5s. net. 

The Diary of a Church Goer. Macmilian. 35. 6d. net. 

Rosa Mystica (Kenelm Digby Best). Washbourne. — 15s. net. 

** A Sacrament of Our Redemption” (W. H. G. Thomas). Bemrose. 
2s. 6d. 

Christ and Criticism (John Gamble). Walter Scott. 35. 6d. 

Notes on Popular Rationalism (Canon H. Hensley Henson). 


35. 6d. 


THE GLAMOUR 
OF THE EARTH. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. 


Isbister. 


Illustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in Photogravure, and 
10 Chapter Headings. 


264 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


‘*Here is England stamped with its historic past, with a soil 
breathing everywhere great memories......Here, without fine rhetoric 
or the artificial return to artificial nature, is constructed the very 
material of the old unchanging things..... and all the music of the 
world.....,an atmosphere unhurried, tranquil, appealing. ”— Daz/y News. 


‘* He has already written in detail of almost every phase in the life 
of the fields...... He is a fine naturalist, he has made his mark in letters. 
But in his last volume, proof as it is of all his qualities, he goes further 
than he has gone before...... He has become an interpreter, and the 
glamour of which he writes is the veil of light in human eyes by 
which alone the mystery in the outward seeming of things can be 
shown to the soul.” —.Vorning Post. 


** Mr. Dewar holds the key to a new world of boundless resources.” 
Land and Water. 
“‘ The reader may travel with it as on a magic carpet.” 
Standard. 
‘*The best nature writing since Richard Jefferies.” 
CANON VAUGHAN ix his Lecture at Portsmouth Town Hail. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
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WHEN IN DOUBT— 
use VINOLIA Soap 


for your complexion. 


Premier, 4d. Toilet (Otto), 10d. 
POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, HENRY 
LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. Mr. GEORGE 
EpwarDEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 The AMERICAN tIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from tills. Butt, Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES. PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers {F. GREEN & CO. l Head Offices: 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.(.., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ANSIONS DE LUXE, magnificently situated in 
—_ healthy position, with lovely outlcok on the celebrated Hove 
lawns and English Channel. These mansions are the most palatial ever built, each 
containing about twenty rooms. Oak-panelled dining hall, Indo Persian drawing 
room, panelled library, with bookcases, electric lifts, American heating, hydropathic 


bath room with sitz, ‘Turkish baths, &c., designed to promote physical health and | 


provide the *‘la-t word” in comfort. Pronounced by eminent medical authorities 
to be twenty years in advance of the time. Low price, viz., £6 000 Freehold. Illus- 


trated particulars free. View at any time.—THe Foreman, The Lawns, King’s | 


Road, F ove. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Holborn Restaurant, Lord 
Duncannon presiding. 

The Chairman said the board were greatly disappointed at the 
results of the year’s working, for they were all very large shareholders. 
The late Mr. Frederick Gordon, whose loss to the Company he deeply 
regretted, promised, however, that when 5s. happened to be available 
for dividend it should be distributed. That course was followed, but 
the result was that on June 30 last the profit and loss account showed 
a debit balance of £4,324, against the sum of £77,500 which had been 
distributed in dividends. Crushings had fallen short of expectations. 
The Company had had three half-ton samples of tailings treated by 
Messrs. Johnson and Sons, which had given satisfactory results, and 
shown that the Company’s cyanide plant was a proper one for the 
treatment of their tailings. For some time the question of robbery of 
alluvial from the mines had been referred to by the newspapers 
on the spot, and the board had taken extra precautions to pre- 
vent it as much as possible. Robbery, however, appeared to have 
become somewhat systematic owing to a great extent to the facilities 
for travelling offered by the railways. The Colonial Government had 
been in communication with the Company on the matter, and he 
thought that they had every right to expect assistance from that 
quarter. One man was recently caught and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, but the irony of the incident was that he was one of 
the coloured policemen especially selected for watching the clean-ups. 
The management at the mines was one of the most difficult points 
which they had to contend against, and the board communicated with a 
well-known firm of mining engineers with a view of obtaining assist- 
ance in the local management. The matter, however, fell through, 
and the board would now be glad to obtain the help of any of the share- 
holders who might know of an eminent mining engineer who might be 
of assistance. Drastic measures had been adopted for the reduction of 
expenses, and already a considerable sum had been saved. Assuming 
that the returns from crushing from January next were as good as 
promised, and that the expenditure were kept down, the directors did 
not anticipate having to raise further capital. He did not expect 
much improvement this year, but, commencing with 1905, the board 
believed that the results shown would be: much more satisfactory to 
the shareholders. A meeting would be called when Mr. Daw, the 


general manager, returned from the mine, so that the proprietors 


might have an opportunity of meeting him and hearing his views. 

Mr. George Edwards seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report. A discussion followed. It was also proposed that new 
directors should not have the same right as the original board under 
the articles to receive special remuneration according to the profits 
which might be made. 

In reply the Chairman said: Regarding extra remuneration, he 
did not think that much was likely to accrue at present, but should a 
large sum again become payable, the board would bring the matter 


forward. The board did not desire to take any undue proportion of 


the profits, and he was sure that the shareholders did not wish to treat 
the old board with anything but liberality. The report was then 
adopted unanimously. 


| 23°71 NOTYPE AND MACHINERY. 


Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Linotype and Machinery 
Limieed, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir J. Lawrense, 
| M-P., Chairman of the Company, presiding. ; 

The Secretary, Mr. E. L. Booty, having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the 
trading of the Company for the year, which by common consent was admittedly the 
worst ever experienced in the history of the printing industry, had nevertheless 
yielded them a trading profit of £174,813, and with other items of income £181,553, 
the net profit being £150,038 after defraying fixed charges. ‘There was £562,998 of 
money represented by book debt owing by customers, the bulk of which was pay- 
able by instalments, and it sufficed to cover, and more than cover, the current 
business needs of the Company. They might be thankful that, unlike many firms 
and similar busizesses that had earned little or no profit at all, they had made. 
profits which were sufficient to pay all the debenture interest and other charges and 
leave a balance of £34,000 which would pay the six per cent. preference dividend. 

If the trading had been upon the basis of the year previous to the South African 
war, a sum of £83,910 more profit would have been earned. Having taken over 
the liabilities of the old Company seventeen months ago, they had since July last 
year paid off £244,677, of which two-thirds was out of the current weekly receipts 
and the balance out of new money raised by Debenture stock. The lock-up of 
working capital was not represented merely by cash in the hands of customers, but 
also by machines from which they derived alarge annual income in the shape of 
royalties. They had also a lock-up of money in finished and partly finished 
| machines, and in spare parts and supplies in great variety. Proceeding to reply. 

to questions in letters from shareholders he said they were asked what the pro- 
spects were of a dividend on the Ordinary shares in the near future. He did not 
like to prophesy, but if they got back trade to the position it was before the war, 
they ought toearn sufficient to pay a fair dividend on the Ordinary shares. But in 
truth no sufficient materials existed for forming a reliable forecast. 

The nearest help to any calculation for making a forecast was the analogy of the 
American Linotype Company. The net profits of the Company in 1895 were 
£448,000, but on the outbreak of the war with Spain the profits fell £100,000 in a 
year. In 1G01 they roze to £416,000, two years later they reached £464,000, and 
now they were over £500,000. ‘The rise and fall was ou parallel lines with the 
English Company. He denied that the field for the machine was being filled up. 
That was the criticism of superficial observers. Even in London a battery of 

| machines had been ordered for a London daily paper, and another large order had 
also been booked. On the Continent there was a large field, and even if the field 
was filled up, the wear and tear of every thousand machines put out was building 
up a demand in future for repairs and spare parts which would in time become as 
remunerative as even the manufacture and supply of new machines. Then, again, 
| there was a constant tendency on the part of papers and periodicals to increase the 
quantity of their printed matter—all of which meant more linotypes. They hadalso 
inventions in other branches of the printing business, which kept their works profit- 
ably employed. 

One gentleman asked what money had been received for sale and hire in the last 
seven or eight years and how much of it was profit. They had received in 1896, in 
solid cash, £2,478,494, and there was owing now £563,000, making over £3,000,000 
received direct from customers. Ten years ago he was told in that room they 
would never sell enough machines to pay for postage stamps. At that time the 
doubt as to the success of the business was shared not only in that room, but by 
outsiders; but this doubt was shown to have beena fallacy. He did not think it 
would be to the interest of the Company to state what proportion of the amount 
they received was profit, as it would be only facturing ition to be used 
against them by competitors both here and abroad. They were also asked what 
cash capital had been received. The amount had been exaggerated by trade rivals, 
who had put it as high as five millions, As a matter of fact it was £2,451,238, and 
the assets shown in the balance-sheet were £3,558,364. 

Another question was why it was necessary to pay off so much of the 
loans at once, and why the money was borrowed. He pointed out that in 
the early days the machines could only be disposed of at a rental, and 
capital being required, the Machinery Trust was started, to give the re- 
quisite facilities. Later on loans were called in, and the business continuing to 
increase more capital was required, and it was always pointed out that as the 
business grew increased capital would be necessary until such time as an equilibrium 


| between income and outgoings could be arrived at by the accumulated weight of 


the instalments due under the hire-purchase system—a point which had been 
reached for the first time in the account now betore the meeting. As to the low 
price of the shares, they could assign no cause but the temporary absence of divi- 


| dend, the shortness of capital, and the rumours as to various inventions of dis- 


appointed patentees. Not a week passed but these people offered inventions, and 
their favourite retort was. ‘‘ If you don’t buy it we shall ruin you” ; and they went 
about talking in this way. The only knowledge they had of efforts by Americans 


to gain control of the Company were inquiries whether English shareholders would 


be willing to sell parts of the business on the basis of the present market price of 
the shares, and the reply he had sent on each occasion was that they were not 
prepared to reco d the shareholders to sell on the basis of the present low and 
exceptional prices. 

With regard to the debenture issue, he pointed out that the Law Debenture Cor- 
poration spent a long time in investigating the business and finally decided to 
take a substantial investment in the security of the Company. This took the form 


| 
| of an offer to find £250,000 prior Lien Bonds and the Corporation had no difficulty 
| 


in effecting the sub-underwriting of the Bonds if it had been found legally practi- 
| cable to authorise their immediate creation. The shareholders were brought face 

to face with the consideration raised in the report and it was for the shareholders to 
say whether the two proposals one asking them to take up the £50,000 due to them 
in A Debenture Stock and the other the offer of the balance of the unissued. 
A Debenture Stock to be subscribed for by the shareholders were to receive the- 
endorsement of the meeting. He read a letter from Lord Kelvin, announcing his 
intention to take A Debentures to the extent of a third of their holdings in prefer- 
ence and ordinary stock and expressing the belief that it was a wise investment. 
The chairmen concluded by urging the importance of the debentures being taken 
up and expressing his own confidence in the future succe:s of the business. It 
seemed unthinkable that the shareholders should not take an absolutely safe 54 in- 
vestment, as an alternative to jeopardising their holding. ve . 

Mr. Dibblee said he thought that the present balance-sheet was one which was 
more easy to support than anything he had seen before. Speaking as a printer and 

publisher, he considered the business perfectly sound. 

Mr. Halsey second: d the resolution. 

Mr. J. Samson then criticised the management, and said ifthe directors wanted to 
find more money more information should be given. After an animated discussion, 
the Chairman assured the meeting that the directors intended to take up their pro- 
portion of the Debenture Stock. They had drawn neither 1 per cent. ot the profit 


nor their ordinary fees for managing the business The resolution was then 
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TAQUAH AND ABOSSO GOLD. 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of the members of the Taquah and Abosso 
Gold Mining Company (1900), Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Gannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Sir Charles Euan-Smith, petrenee C.S.1. 
(the chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. T. J. Foster) having read the notice convening the ‘necting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman proposed formally the adoption of the report and balance-sheet 
for the year ended June 30, 1904. He said : As to the balance-sheet, you will observe 
the small amount of £541 10s. second debentures, which appeared in the last 


balanee-sheet, has now been paid off. On the other side, our holding of Abosso | 


shares has been reduced by the 100,coo shares which, you will remember, it was 
agreed at the extraordinary general meeting of April 25 last, should be handed 
back to the Abosso Company. The amount held as reserve against the realisation of 
these shares on the other side of the balance-sheet has, of course, been reduced by a 
corresponding figure, whilst our holding has been increased by £25,000 Abosso six 
per cent. debenture stock. Your board trust that an early opportunity will present 
itself for releasing this money. The general expenditure, both on the Coast and in 
Europe, it may be noted, is considerably less than last year. As to the operations 
at the mine itself, at our general meeting last year we were only able to report to 
you of the sinking of the main shaft. This year the manager reports not only ex- 
cellent progress in shaft sinking, but that the reef has been cut at two points, and 
that driving thereon has been started. We are advised that in these two levels the 
samples being taken in each case ro feet from the shaft, the average assay is 2} ozs- 
per ton, over an average width of 4 feet. The position we now stand in is this : 
On September 30 the shaft was sunk 740 feet, and will shortly be continued 
for about another 100 feet. The two levels on the reef are at present being worked. 
Preparations are being made to drive No. 4 level at 720 feet, and No. 5 will be 
opened at 840 feet. As the work of sinking will now very shortly be completed, 
the driving of these levels will be uninterrupted, and good progress should be made. 
If wetake the reef at a width of 3 feet only, each foot driven in each drive in each 
level will develop, at a moderate estimate, 24 tons of ore: so that we should soon 
have a large reserve of ore to our credit. Your directors do not propose to erect a 
new mill plant until the mine is thoroughly opened out ; but, as a large quantity of 
ore will have to be raised during development, owing to the wideness of the reef, it 
has been decided to re-erect 10 heads of the old mill to crush this ore, and our 
general manager (Mr. Stockfeld) informs us that he has every reason to believe that 
by this means a return will be obtained which will appreciably contribute to the 
expense of opening the mine to such a point as will warrant the erection of a per- 
manept plant of the newest type. Mr. Stockfeld's report deals fully with the 
equipment of the mine, and I will not now say anything further on the matter 
especially as Mr. Stockfeld is himself present to-day, and will afford any informa- 
tion to the shareholders that they may desire to have. As to the Abosso Mine, the 
general manager's report on this mine has been included with the annual report 
circulated to you ; so that there is really little left for me to say. Each succeed 
ing level opened has been better than the one above it, both in width and the value 
of the reef, and the board consider that the work already done on this mine is very 
satisfactory, and that its future prospects are very bright. Our manager hopes to have 
the mill running by the end of February or the commencement of March, and, at a 
very low estimate, there should be by that time well over 30,000 tons of ore ready for 
treatment. I may, indeed, say that since I wrote this statement a cable has been 
received stating that the actual developed ore on December 1 was 31,000 tons, of an 
average value of 2:3 dwts., taken over a width of 32 inches. With regard to the 
Ankobra Company, circumstances have not been propitious for the regular working 
of the Company's dredger. The river has beenextremely low throughout the year 
Tand it has not been possible to work anything like full time. The results are pro- 
mising ; the dredger obtained } oz. an hour on an average whilst working, and had 
full time been worked this would have given a handsome profit. Many difficulties 
had to be overcome, especially as the dredger was a pioneer one in West Africa; 
but now that fuller knowledge has been obtained, the delays which have been so 
troublesome in the past, it is hoped will be obviated. I may add that since our 
reports were issued the Ankobra directors have had the satisfactory news that their 
concession has been passed by the court, and a certificate of validity granted. To 
touch upon other matters generally, in my speech last year I had occasion to anim- 
advert upon the heavy burden to which we were subjected by the inadequacy and 
high charges of the railway administration. 
Agency, in his speech at their general meeting on the 7th inst., spoke at length on 
this matter, and on the trouble and expense to which all mining interests in West 
Africa were subjected on this account, and we can only hope that, the attention of 
the Government and of the public having now been brought to this question for 
a considerable period of time, practical relief may be afforded. This view is 
substantiated by the fact that, as we have reason to know, this matter is 
engaging the serious consideration of the Colonial Office. 

The Chairman concluded: I would beg to remind the shareholders that 
the bringing of the Abosso Mine to the point of production and the continuance of 
development work at Taquah will in time leave the Board free to turn their atten- 
tion to the development of other propositions upon our property. 

Sir James S. Hay, K.C.M.G., seconded the motion, and Mr. Gerhard A. Stock- 
feld having addressed the meeting and answered certain questions, the motion was 
put and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Henry Pasteur moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

Mr. Hilder seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 


The Chairman having returned thanks the proceedings terminated. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
2s per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAvVENscROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
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| entire undertakin, 


The following notice is not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions, but by 
* way of information only, and no applications will be entertained unless the 
same are made on the footing of and with reference to the full Prospectus, 
copies of which can be obtained as stated below. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, 
the 19th day of December, igo. 


-WOOLCOMBERS, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL: 
a6) 000 coves per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shaves £250,000 
50.000 Ordinary Shares of£ieach “80,000 
Total Share Capital £300,000 
per Cent. First ‘Mortgage “Debenture 
The Company now offers for Subscription at en faces per Cent. Pre- 


ference Shares of £1 each, and £325,000 Four-and-a-Half per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock, payable as follows : — 
Debenture Stock. sere Shares. 

On Application .. oe 50 Cent. 2s. 6d. 

On Allotment per Cent. .. 5s. od. 

And the balance due on the Preference ‘dnesee 1 in Calls of not more aes ss. each 
at intervals of not less than two months. 

Preterence in allotment will be given to holders of Shares and Debenture Stock 
in the Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association, Limited, in proportion to their holdings ' 
therein, and also to the unsecured trade creditors of the Association. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
GEORGE CHESTER HAWORTH, 35 Dale Street, Manchester. 
JAMES HEALD, M.A., Ellerslie, Didsbury, near Manchester. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN H. LACY BALDWIN (J. & J. Baldwin & Partners, Limited, Halifax), 
Broomfield, Halifax, Worsted Spinner; | OHN ALBERT BRIGHT (John a 
& Brothers, Limited, Rochdale), One Ash, Rochdale, Cotton Spinner ; WILLIA 
DALE sH AW (Shaw & Shaw, Hudd ersfield), Holmefield, Longwood, poe 
Huddersfield, Cotton Spinner ; JOSEPH WHEATLEY (Henry Wheatley & Sons, 
Mirfield), Woodlands, irfield, Wooilen Manufacturer. : 

ANSERS. 
LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Head Office, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C., and Branches 
HALIFAX & HUDDERSFIELD U NION BANKING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Head Office, Halifax, and Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
For the Company BILBROUGH, TETLEY &. CO., Bradford. 
HAROLD MARSH Halifax. 
For the Trustees—-BOOTE, EDGAR & CO., 20 Booth Street, Manchester. 
For the Contractors—BURN & BERRIDGE, tt Old Broad Street, London. 
BROKERS. 
lLenke—-CO ES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
OVETT, SONS & CO. 5 hrogmorton St., E.C.,, and Stock Exchange. 
PPS... . H. LANCASHIRE & CO. -, 46 Pall Mall. 
Bradford—JOHN GURNEY & SONS, 29 Kirkgate. 
Huddersfield—F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Estate yes 
Leeds—F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Yorkshire Post Chambers. 
AUDITORS. 
ARMITAGE & NORTON, Chartered Accountants, Station Street Buildings, 
Huddersfield, and Bradford 
THOMAS PATON & CO., Chartered Accountants, Cheapside, Bradford. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.).—J. H. ROSCOE. 
REGISTERED OFFICE.—4¢5 Well Street, Bradford. 
LONDON OFFICE.—17 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

This Company is formed to acquire, as on and from the 31st December, 1904, the 
and goodwill of the Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association, 
Limited, herein called the Association (except book and other trade debts, bills and 


| motes receivable, investments representing debts already collected, cash, and certain 


rights of action hereinafter referred to), and to carry on the business with the benefit 
of the restrictive covenants obtained by the Association from its Vendors as now in 


| } a as well as of the new and advantageous arrangements later on referred to. 


This Asscciation was formed in 1299 for the purpose of amalgamating the wool- 
combing business of 38 companies and firms (some of which have been dispused of 
or otherwise dealt with) and carries on a large business. It was, however, over- 
capitalised, and this initial misfortune was immediately succeeded by adverse trade 
conditions mainly consequent upon the drought in Australia, The Association was 


| also embarrassed by a portion of its working capital having been devoted to the 


acquisition of Patents and of other Mills not included in the original amalgamation. 
The result was that in November, 1902, a Receiver and Manager was appointed on 
behalf of the Debenture Stock-holders of the Association, and such Receiver has 


| since carried on the business. The following figures show the great reduction 


The Chairman of the New Gold Coast | 


effected in the capitalisation of the new Company :— 


Capital. Former Company. Present Company. 
Debenture Stock ee £760,066 .. ++ £325,000 
Preference Shares .. oe 661,074. oe 250,000 
Ordinary Shares oe 544,681 oe oe §0,090 

41,965,821 £625,000 


Under an Agreement intended to be entered into with the Company and the 
Trustees for its Debenture Stcck-holders by Messrs. Henry Ayrton, James Hill, 
Isaac Smith, and Francis Willey, the principal Top Makers connected with the 
Association, ‘they wot ointly and severally guarantee that for 10 years from the 

1st December, 1904, the profits derived from the Company’s business shall be at 
ie least sufficient to pay the interest on the present issue of Debenture Stock. 


To the Directors of WOOLCOMBERS, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—We beg to report that we have examined the hooks and accounts 
of the Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association, Limited, for the five years ending 
goth June, 1904, and we certify that the Profits for that period, after charging 
Administration Expenses, but before providing for Debenture, Loan or other 
Interest, Executive Directors’ Remuneration, Income Tax or Depreciation, have 
been as under :- 


For the Year ending June 30th, 1900 ee ee +. 92,024 18 6 
” ee 20,719 3 4 
1902 oe ++ 52,445 4 10 
1903 oe 62,468 16 2 
1904 oe ++ 22,410 4 3 


Showing an annual average of £51,813 13s. 3d. 
(Sd.) EDWIN GUTHRIE & CO., Chartered ——_ ces! St., 
(Sd.) THOMAS PATON &\CO., Chartered Accx 
Bradford, 2nd December, 1904. 
m amount required annually to pay Debenture Interest and Preference Dividend 
and the present issue is as follows 


Manchester. 
Bradford. 


& 
4 on £760,066 Debenture Stock ee ee 30,402 
5 £661,074 Preference on ee ee ee 330953 
£63:455 

IN THE FUTURE— % 
9 air cent. on £325,900 Debenture Stock .. ee 14,625 
Preference .. ee oe ee 14,700 


Full Prospectuses and Forms of Agolication, may be obtained at rr 2 Offices of 
the i tye from the — Ero! ers, Auditors, or Solicitors ; or on be sent 
on telegrams addressed ‘* Woolcomber, Brad’ 
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The Saturday Review. 


The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, tgoo. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on THURSDAY, December 15th, 1904, and will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, December 20th, 1904. 


TRANSVAAL LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL... £250,000 
Divided into 
250,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 135,000 Shares are set aside for the provision 
of Working Capital, and for the general purposes of the Company. 
100,000 SHARES of £1 each are NOW OFFERED for 

SUBSCRIPTION at PAR. 

Payable as follows :— 
On Application .. oe 
On Allotment oe we oe 
One month after Allotment — 
And the Balance in calls not exceeding 5s. per share at intervals 

of not less than one month. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH BRAILSFORD, Burnt Stones Hall, Sheffield, Solicitor, Chairman 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company, Limited, Chairman. 

H. D. BISHOPP, Nettlestone, Bickley, Director Globe and Phcenix Gold Mining 
Limited. 

L, Colliery Proprietor, The Manor House, Overseal, Derbyshire, 
all & Boardman, Limited. 

GODFREY C. ISAACS, 9 Cornhill, E.C., Director The Saint David's Gold 
Mine (1903), Limited. 

HERBERT PALMER, 4 Drapers Gardens, E.C., and Johannesburg, South 
omg Committee, Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited. 


2s. 6d. per share 
2s. 6d. 


BANKERS, 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and Branches. 
BROKERS. 
r 


London—RUBINSTEIN & Co., 9 Drapers Gardens, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Edinburgh—H. GILMOUR & SHAW, 18 St. Andrew Square and Stock Exe 


change. 

Manchester—COPPOCK & BRATBY, 30 Cross Street, and Stock Exchange. 
SOLICITORS. 
BAKER, BAKER, & CO., 85 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
ARTHUR L. PEARSE, M.Inst.M. and M., Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C. 
AUDITORS, 

W. B. PEAT & CO., Chartered Accountants, 7 Lothbury, E.C., and Royal 

Exchange, Middlesbrough. 

SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
JAMES E. PARK, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed as an Exploration, Development, and Finance 
Company, with the objects mentioned in its Memorundum of Association, and will 
acquire as a first operation the Leasehold Mining Properties, rights, and options set 
forth below. It is intended that rights and options over other properties situated in 
the Transvaal and elsewhere in South Africa should be acquired as opportunities 
arise, and be prospected, developed, resold, or otherwise dealt with. 


FIRST SCHEDULE—LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES AND COAL RIGHTS TO BE ACQUIRED BY THE COMPANY. 


Number and 
Nature of 
Rights to be 
acquired. 


Approxi- 
mate 
Area. 


Name of Property. Situation. 


Middelburg 
Transvaal 
+» Blesboklaagte, No. 31: .. Do. 49° 45 


Do. Do. 6co 5, 


1 Coal .. District, 
2 Coal .. 


3 Coal .. ee 


4,887 acres 


Total area.. 5:977 


Tenure of Rights to be acquired. 


Perpetual lease at a rental of £300 per annum. 


Perpetual lease at a rental of £250 per annum, and weekly payment of ro bags of 
good coal (when coal is drawn). 

3 years’ prospectin g lease ata rental rising to £150 per annum, with the option of 
a 99 years’ lease at £200 and 300 bags of coal a year on coal being worked. 


Mr. Arthur L. Pearse, M.Inst.M. and M., Worcester House, Walbrook, London, | 
E.C., was instructed by the Directors of the Vaal Syndicate, Limited, to examine 
and report upon the Goedehoop and Blesboklaagte properties. A full copy of his 
report, dated 17th June, 1903, is enclosed with the full prospectus. 

t will be seen from the sketch map accompanying the full prospectus that the 
Coal Properties to be acquired by the Company are surrouaded by the best known 
collieries in the Middelburg district. The coai produced by these collieries is the 
best discovered in the Transvaal, and commands a ready market at the highest 
price. Owing to its superior quality the coal in this district will in the early future 
probably supply the larger proportion of the coal requirements of the Colony. The 
present consumption, with over 5,000 stamps dropping, is estimated at 2,500,000 
tons annually, At the present rate of increased demand the consumption of coal 
will probably double itself in three years. Having in view the quality of the coal 
and the contemplated improvements in the railway communication to Delagoa Bay, 
there is little doubt but that a large demand will also arise from that port fos 
purposes. 

t is intended to i 


diately proceed with the formation of subsidiary Companies 


to open up and equip the Blesboklaagte and Good Hope properties. According ta 
estimates prepared by Mr. Pearse, the Consulting Engineer to the Company, an 
outlay of not exceeding £25,000 for each of these properties will provide the neces- 
sary machinery, plant, and the development work required to secure an output of 
1,000 tons per day from each property. Mr. Pearse also states that on this output 
coal can be delivered at the pit’s mouth at 4s. 6d. per ton. 

According to statistics the average value of coal at the different Transvaal col- 
lieries over the period 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903, was about 8s. per ton, thus show- 
ing a profit of about 3s. 6d. per ton on Mr. Pearse’s estimated cost of production, 
After making all the necessary allowances for depreciation of plant, amortisation, 
&c., this would leave a very handsome profit. 

For the year ended August 31, 1903, the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Investment 
Company’s colliery produced 331,541 tons, and the Witbank Colliery produced 
294,095 tons, the latter showing a profit by their published accounts of £52,294 
11s, «cd. on a Capital, including bentures, of £220,000. The Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay Investment Company show a net profit from all sources for same 
period of £60,014 2s. 8d. 


SECOND SCHEDULE—OPTIONS AND OTHER LEASEHOLD RIGHTS TO BE ACQUIRED BY THE COMPANY. 


Number and 
nature of 
rights to be 
acquired. 
and | ¢Brugspruit No. 508.. 
Timber | tNooitgedacht ,, 523.. 
tDrievontein ,, 399- 


Situation. 


Name of Property. 


Middelburg District, 


4 Coal 
Transvaal 


Potchefstroom District, 


Transvaal 


517.6 


Mid delbur; 
Transvaa 

Middelburg 
Transvaal! 

Middelburg 
Transvaal 


6Gold ........ Zeekoegat District, 


Spitzkop District, 


8 ” Roodeport District, 


*7 Iron Ore 
| 


+Portions of farms, 19,385 acres. 


* The particulars of the extension of the option as to No. 5 and those regarding 
No. 7 are supplied by Mr. George Prosser, of 31 Lombard Street, in the City of 

ndon. Nocopy of the Lease of No. 7, which wes granted to Charles Walter 
Ellis in 1898, is in England. The said George Prosser and the South African 
Properties, Limited, have given a guarantee that the said lease and transfer shall 
be delivered to the Company within three months from the date of the prospectus. 

BruGspruit (2,015 ACRES).—This property is situated about three miles to the 
north of Brugspruit Station on the Pretoria to Delagoa Bay Railway and is in the 
same district as Blesboklaagte. There is a large quantity of timber growing upon 
the property, and the Directors are informed that 100,coo trees could at once be 
cut and sold for mining and other purposes. 

Mr. Pearse states :—“* By reference to the plan of this and the adjoining pro- 

ty, it will be seen that immediately contiguous to it on the North-West is the 

xcelsior Colliery ; on the North-East the Brugspruit Colliery ; to the East the 

Transvaal and eo Bay Collieries, Further East the Middelburg Colliery ; on 
the South-East the Witbank Collieries, and South the Anglo-French Collieries.” 

_ “The uniformity of the Coal measures in this area, as disclosed in these col- 
lieries, may be accepted as proof that they will be found under the major portion of 
this property.” 

“The section disclosed in the nearest colliery shows two veins of coal of an 
sapeene thickness of from 20 feet to 22 feet.” 

OODEDRAAL.—This property has an area of about 1,970 acres, and adjoins the 
Gold farm Cyferfontein, West Rand. According to the Geological Sketch Map of 
the Witwatersrand Goldfields, compiled for Goldmann’s South African Mining and 
Finance, this farm is on the continuation of the conglomerate series. 

ZEEKOEGAT.—This farm is near Roodevaa!, belonging to Henderson’s Transvaal 
Estates, Limited, upon which, according to the report of that Company, ore assay- 
ozs of gold per ton has been found. 

RON PROPERTIES.—Sritzkor Roovevroort.—The combined area of 
these farms is 9,550 acres. These properties are believed to contain valuable iron 
ore deposits, and are situated in the Steelpoort Valley, Middelburg District. 

lepoort is within about two miles of the Pretoria to Delagoa Bay Railway. 

It is intended to appoint two gentlemen of recognised standing as a Local 
Advisory Board to the Company in Johannesburg, and their co-operation should be 
of material benefit to the Company. . 

_ The minimum subscription upon which the Directors will proceed to allotment 
is 60,000 Shares, which has been guaranteed by the Richmond Syndicate, Limited, 
at the commission fixed by and upon the terms of the Contract of 13 December, 1904. 

This will oe £36,080 for Working Capital and the general purposes of the Com- 

Pany, and £24,000 for the cash purchase consideration. 


Approximate 
Area. 


Tenure of Rights to be acquired. 


Option until 31st December, 1904, to purchase on conditions referred to in Con- 
tracts Nos. 4 and 7 below. The Vendors have guaranteed, on payment of £500, 
to obtain a further extension for 6 months upon the same conditions referred to 
in the said Contracts. 

Option until rsth January, 1905, to purchase for £12,000 Mineral Rights (see 
Contract roc below), subject to rights as to arable land and grazing, with under- 
taking to procure renewal for a further period of six months. (See Contract rop 


ow.) 
Option until rst July, 1905, to purchase Mineral Rights for £13,000. 


Option to take Leasehold for 10 years, from 1898, at a rental of £150, with option 
to purchase Freehold at £3 10s. per morgen during the currency of the lease. 

Option to take Leasehold for 99 years from November 25th, 1397, at a rental of 
4150 per annum, with the option to purchase at £2 per morgen during the 
whole period. 


It is estimated that the preliminary expenses of the Company will amount to 
4£7,c00, which will be paid by the promoters, the Vaal Syndicate, Limited, except 
as to the fees of the Registration of the Company, estimated at £750, which will be 
paid by the Company. , 

The Company will also pay to Brokers a brokerage of 6d. per Share on all Shares 
applied for and allotted on Application Forms bearing Brokers’ Stamps. ; 

‘rhe Company are acquiring the above-mentioned leaseholds, rights, or options 
hereinbefore described, together with another ception, under an Agreement dated 
the 28th day of November, 1904, and made between the South African Properties, 
Limited, of 11 (Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London (the Vendors), of the 
one part and the Company of the other part, for £115,000, payable as to £24,000 
in cash, £60,000 in Shares of this Company, issued as fully paid, and as to the 
balance in cash and for fully paid-up Shares of the Company at the option of the 
Directors of the Company. © sum is paid for goodwill. , 

The Vaal Syndicate, Limited, of 31 Lombard Street, E.C., are interested as pro- 
moters, and will receive from the South African Properties, Limited, the whole of 
the profit on the resale to this Company, less £5,000, and will pay or satisfy to the 
said George Prosser the balance of his purchase consideration, amounting to 
458,750. ‘The consideration tor the aforesaid re by the South African Pro- 
perties, Limited, to the Vaal Syndicate, Limited, is the payment by the Syndicate 
of sums amounting to £1,250 paid to George Prosser, and in addition the cost of the 
flotation of the Company, including everything necessary for the proper preparation, 
publication, circulation, and advertising of the Prospectus, the payment of the costs, 
charges, and expenses of, and incidental to, the said flotation, and to the prepara- 
tion of the Agreement for Sale, and, save as above mentioned, generally all the ex- 
penses incidental to the establishment of the Company as provided in the Agreement 
of the r9th June, 1903, with the South African Properties, Limited. 

The Contracts, Leases, and power of attorney mentioned in the full Prospectus, 
or copies thereof, and translations where necessary, and the reports mentioned or 
referred to in the full Prospectus, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
of the Company, can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company, on 
any day during which the subscription lists are open, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

ie is intended in due course to apply to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
London, for a settlement in the Company's Shares. ‘ 

Applications for Shares must be made upon the form accompanying the full 
Prospectus and forwarded to the Company's ers, accompanied by a remittance 
for the amount of the deposit. ‘ : 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Company's 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company up to the time 
of closing the subscription list. Dated December 15, 1904. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Lists of Subscription in London will close at or before four o'clock on the 
19th December, 1904. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 
4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of 1904 


(EXTERNAL DEBT). 
$40,000,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to 


£8,230,452 13s. 6d. 
Marks 168,0¢0,000. Fes. 207,200,¢00. 

Principal and interest. free from all present and future Mexican taxes, payable in 
New York in United States Gold Coin ; or at the holder's option in London at the 
exchange of $4°86 per £; or in Frankfort-on-Main and Berlin at the exchange of 
M. 4°20 per $ ; or in Paris at the exchange of Fes. 5°18 per $. 

_ The } peas will mature by 1954, and will be issued ‘‘ to Bearer " in the denomina~ 
tons of— 
$1,000, or £205 15s. 2d., with half-yearly Coupons for $20, or £4 2s. 4 
_ $500, or £102 178. 7d. B10, or £2 1s. rdd., 
also in corresponding amounts in Marks and Francs. 
COUPONS PAYABLE ist JUNE and rs: DECEMBER. 


Bonds to the amount of about $25,coo,000, equal to £5,143,958 6s. 8d., have 
already been placed, and the balance is now being offered. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the 
above Bonds— 
At the price of 94 percent. .. or £193 5 3 per Bondof £205 15 2 
And 4 per cent. p.a. interest on the* 
face value, from December 1, 
2904, to dates of payment oe o17 7 do. 


£104 10 per Bond of 15 2 

Payable as to £10 per Bond of £205 15s._2d. on application, the balance on 
January 10, 1925, against which temporary Certificates “to Bearer,” carrying a 
Coupon for the full six months’ interest due June 1, 1005, will be issued pending 
delivery of definitive Bonds, and these Certificates will be exchanged for definitive 
Bonds, carrying interest from June 1, 1905, payab’e, principal and interest, at the 
office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., and elsewhere, as 
above stated. 

A semi-annual Sinking Fund provides for the gradual retirement of the Bonds in 
fifty years. During the first five years Bonds are to be drawn for redemption at 
par ; after that time Bonds will be purchased in the market if the market price be 
below par, otherwise they will be drawn at par. Except by the operation of this 
Sinking Fund, the Bonds are not subject to compulsory retireiment. 

The proceeds of the Bonds are to be used to pay off a ann 44 per Cent. Gold 
Treasury Notes maturing June rst, 1905, and June rst, 1906, which have been 
called for redemption on February 1st, 1905, $15,123,000 6 per Cent. Mexican Silver 
Subvention Bonds for the Vera Cruz and Pacific Railway and the Mexican Southern 
Railway, and certain amounts of Special Mexican Silver Certificates issued for the 
construction and exploitation of the Tehuantepec Railway, and the Harbour Works 
at the Ports of Coatzacoalcos, Salina Cruz, Vera Cruz and Manzanillo. By the 
Contract of Purchase from the Mexican Government, the balance of the proceeds is 
to be used for paya.ent for the foregoing public works not yet completed. 

The Subscription will also be opened simultaneously in :— 

New York by Messrs. Spever & Co. and Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
Amsterdam by Messrs. DE Mattos BroTuers. 
Annexed to the ee is a letter of Seftor Lic. Don José ¥Y. Limantour, 
of State and of the Department of Finances and Public Credit of the 
United States of Mexico, giving particulars relative to the security for the Loan 
and the application of the proceeds and of the finances of the Mexican Government, 
from which the following 1s extracted :— 

“The general result of a comparison between the ordinary revenue and expendi- 

ture of the Mexican Government for a series of years is as follows :— 


MEXICAN SILVER. 


Fiscal Surplus of 


Ordin: Ordinary . 
Years. Revenue in Cash. Expenditure in Cash. Revenue. Proportion. 
Per Cent. 

1898-1599 60,139,212 84 53499. £41.94 6,639,670.90 12°41 
1899-1900 64,201,076. 39 57.944,087.55 6, 316, 388.54 10°go 
1900-1901 62,998, 804.63 394423,005.75 602 
1901-3972 66,147,048.72 63,081,513.73 3,065,534-99 4°86 
1902-1903 76,023,416.11 68,222,522.20 7,800,893.91 11°43 
1903-1904 56,473,800.44 76, 381,643.22 10,092,157.72 13/21 


9 e may be made on the accompanying Form. 
The Allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible after the Subscrip- 
tion is closed. 

In default of payment of the balance due January 10, 1995, the amount pre- 
viously paid will be subject to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. Speyer | 


Frothers. 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
December 14, 1904. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
OF 1904. 
(EXTERNAL DEBT). 
$40,000,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to 
£8,230,452 13s. 6d. 
Marks 168,000,000. Fes. 207,200,000. 
To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS. 


we request you to allot the above Loan upon the 
terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated December 14. 1904. 

I 

WwW 


and I engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to = onl 
we us 


™ enclose £..-+cece+sseeeee, being a deposit of £10 per Bond of £205 15s. 2d., 


to make the further payment thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 

(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
Address in fall 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS for the 
Year ended 30th June, 1904. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, submitted at the Second Ordinary General 
Meeting, held at the Offices of the Company, 6 Market Street, Kimberley, on 
October 26, 1904, at Twelve o'clock noon. 

ACCOUNTS.—The Directors submit herewith the audited Statement ot 
Accounts for the year ended June 30, 1904. After writing off the sum of £563 8s. 10d. 
for depreciation, the Profit and Loss Account shows a profit carried to the Balance- 
sheet of £5,054 11s. 7d. ; but £2,072 18s. 4d. of this amount was brought down from 
last year’s accounts ; consequently, the net profit for the year under review is 

2,981 138. 3d. 

The gross revenue from the estate for the year amounted to £9,482 2s. gd., the 
principal items being royalty on diamonds, £6,236 12s. rod. ; claim licences, 
£1,350 os. 6d. ; and rents, grazing licenses, &c., £1,504 13s. od. 

On the debit side of the account it will be found that the general expenditure, 

! cost of administration, improvements, &c., amount to the sum of £6,509 9s. 6d., 
which may appear large ; but it must be borne in mind that the Company is as yet 
in its infancy, and a large proportion of the expenditute has been incurred in the 
development of the estate. 

DIGGERS.—The number of diggers on the estate at the end of our last financial 
year was 121; at the end of the present financial year there were 188, and at the 
end of September, 1904, 230, thus showing a steady increase. These diggers em- 
ploy, in the aggregate, about 1,500 boys. 

STOCK.—During the year the Company purchased 33 head of breeding cattle 
and 200 Angora goats, as a preliminary to farming operations. There has been a 
considerable increase in the stock since they were purchased, and, as the estate is 
admirably adapted to stcck farming, the Directors have no doubt that this branch 
of the Company's operations will be a profitable one. 

IRRIGATION.—With a view to opening up the dry portions of the estate, 
| several wells have been and are being sunk, with very good results. Recently, too, 
a 6-inch hydraulic ram-pump has been erected in the Vaal River, and is now pro- 
ducing a continuous 2-inch stream of water, at no cost beyond the initial expense of 
erection. The water is being utilised for tobacco-growing, cereals, potatoes, &c., 
and is more than sufficient for our requirements in that locality. 

The system inaugurated by the Company some time ago, whereby any digger, 
| continuously holding two claims on the estate, was allowed to occupy a garden 
| site free and erect a homestead thereon, has proved a success, and the consequence 
| is that a number of smal! vegetable gardens are springing up on the estate. 

The General Manager's report deals with various other matters connected with 
the development of the estate, the establishment of a really good school, erection of 
new buildings, irrigation of lands, &c., &c., and shareholders are therefore referred 
to his report for details. 

The price of diamonds has increased, and is still increasing, and the diggers 
obtain very satisfactory prices from the buyers. 

Upon the departure from South Africa of the Managing Director (Mr. Sidney 
Mendelssohn), it was decided to establish a local committee at Sydney, consisting 
of Messrs. W. J. Bawden, H. J. Oppenheimer, and Fred. Pepper. Fortnightly 
meetings of this committee are he!d on the estate, at which one of the Kimberley 
directors is always present, and the system is working very satisfactorily. 

The Board desires to record its appreciation of the loyal and efficient services 
rendered by the local committee and the officials of the Company. 

Two of the directors of the Company—namely, Messrs. Sidney Mendelssohn and 
William Wells—retire at this meeting by rotation, in terms of the Articles of 
Association, but are eligible for re-election. 

It will be necessary to elect two Auditors. The present Auditors are Messrs. 
Arthur George Wood and John Pooley, and it will be necessary to fix their re- 
muneration for the past year. 

(Signed) 


P.W. MALLETT, ) 
W. T. ANDERSON, + Local Directors. 
| G. S. RONALDSON, } 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


To the Chairman and Directors of THE NEW VAAL RIVER DIAMOND 
AND EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| Gentlemen,—I have the honour to submit to you my second Annual Report of 
developments on the estate, for the period ended June 30, 1994. 

ALLUVIAL DIGGING OPERATIONS.—I am pleased to report that this 
| branch has made regular and steady progress during the year, as will be seen from 
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the tabulated statement. At the end of June, 1903, we had 121 white diggers, em- 
ploying native labour, on the estate ; at the end of June, 1904, we had 188 white 
diggers ; while at the present time the total number of diggers on the estate is 230. 
With the increased number of diggers we not only supplement our monthly returns, 
but by this means new areas are discovered, which always attract an increased 
population. The native labour supply on the estate has been good and regular. It 
may be mentioned that we do not issue licenses to natives. 

VALUATION OF DIAMONDS.—The system of the Company with regard to 
the valuation of the di ds found by the diggers is being satisfactorily carried 
out, and the General Rules and Regulations are working smoothly. 


THE TOWNSHIP—NEW BUILDINGS.—In addition to various small 
buildings, one very large general store has been erected in brick. We have also 
purchased two detached cottages and additional stables, while other business build- 
ings have been enlarged, 

SCHOOL.—Our school was opened on October 9, 1903, as a class A.III. School, 
we being very fortunate in securing the services of a really competent teacher. The 
school is provided with a good piano, while a summer house and swing have been 
erected. In fact, everything has been done to make the school as attractive and 
useful as possible. We have 34 scholars on the books, who are quite happy and 
making good progress in their work. The school is thoroughly equipped for a good 
elementary education. 

PUMPING PLANT.—During the year one 6-in. hydraulic ram-pump has been 
erected in the Vaal River, near the Homestead Lands, where we have a natural 
waterfall of 7 ft. 6 in. This pump is driven entirely by water, and can supply more 
water than is necessary for our requirements for irrigating the Homestead Lands. 
It has also been necessary to increase our water service for the supply of the town- 
ship. 

FARM LANDS.—We have at present 15 acres of land under cultivation at the 
Homestead, 5 acres at the Pumping Station, and 6 acres in the Township, where 
1,700 vines and €00 assorted fruit trees have been planted. All the lands under 
irrigation have been fenced in, while’a large amount of money has been spent on 
water piping. Two crops each year are reaped from these lands. 

GARDEN LOTS.—Diggers are in possession of garden lots, free of charge, 
together with building sites. This allotment of garden sites has done much 
towards establishing the diggers in comfort on the estate, and has also been the 
means of producing a plentiful supply of fresh vegetables. 

PUMPING PLANT.—The pumping plant has been working during the year, 
and has always given complete satisfaction. 

WELL SINKING.—Three new wells have been sunk, in order to open up 
grazing ground for both large and small stock, and our revenue from this source 
has greatly increased during the year. 

LIVE STOCK.—In addition to the ordinary live stock used in working the 
estate, we have this year purchased a number of cattle acd Angora goats for breed- 
ing purposes. This branch promises to become a big source of revenue to the 
Company. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have to report the general advance and progress of the 
estate, and that I have always had the willing and active support of all the officials 
and workmen of the Company. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


W. J. BAWDEN, General Manager. 


BALANCE-SHEET, June 30, 1904. 


Dr. 
To Capital— 
Authorised. s. d. 
349,988 Ordinary Shares at £1 ee ee 140,988 0 
12 Founders’ Shares at £1 oe oe 120 0 
150,000 £150,000 0 O 
Issued. 
124,988 Ordinary Shares at £1 ee °° 
12 Founders’ Shares at £1 és on 1200 
125,000 £125,000 © 0 
Royalty Suspense oe ee oe ee 264 13 5 
Profit and Loss .. eo ee oe os oe 5,054 7 


£130,319 5 0 


Cr. 
By Property Account— 
Morgen. Roods. 
Farms Than” .. ee 12,341 494 
Droogveldt” oo 38 183 
Purchased in terms of agreement dated 14th aa » 1902, 
including cost of transfer tothe Company... +. 106,676 5 10 
Estate Improvements .. oe 16 4 
Buildings, Machinery, and an 
Plant and Machinery .. 333 0 
Waterworks Plant es oe oo 3,349 33 4 
Acetylene Plant.. ee ee 29t § 8 
Prospecting Plant oe oe ee 68 15 o 
Irrigation Piant.. ee a 184 12 © 
5,320 6 
Vehicles and Harness... oo oe 299 19 8 
Office and General Furniture .. os 482.17 6 
Storeson Hand .. oo re od 69 12 6 
Sundry Debtors .. ee ae as 443 13 
Investment (£7,000 Cons*ls at 88. 6,184 2 3 
Diamonds on Hand, 497} carats ae oo 2,882 2 6 
Preliminary Expenses .. ee ++ 2,450 9 4 


s. d. d. 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand— - 
London Office—Cash oe os os 262 § 
London Office—Deposit oo ee 1,207 0 
Petty Cash—Sydney .. oe 110 
sh-Sydney .. ee oe os os 5 6 
Cash—H. J. Oppenheimer oe 250 
Bank of Africa—Diamond Account. . os 697 5 8 
Bank of Africa—Kimberley .. oe s¢ 
Bank of Africa—Fixed Deposit oe oe ++ 1,000 0 0 
3)520 3 
Less—Petty Cash, 
imberley 


Bank of Africa General Ac- 
countat Sydney... 89 8 


31439 2 2 
£130,319 


HENRY A. CARSE, Secretary. 
P. W. MALLETT, Chairman. 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the Books and Vouchers 
of the Company, and that the above statement is a true and correct abstract there- 


from. 
J. POOLEY, Incorp. Accountant, } 
ARTHUR G. WOOD, 
Kimberley, October <6, 1904. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 
30th June, 1904. 


Dr. s. d. s. d. 
To Expenses— 
Salaries and Audit Fees .. oe oe oe oo 2,027 1% 4 
General Expenses.. oe ee ee 76317 7 
Stable Expenses .. oe ee 412 17 11 
Printing, Stationery, and Adv ertising 68 17 9 
Rates and Taxes .. <6 oe eo 127 8-8 
Cables, Telegrams, and Postages ° 51 10 4 
Travelling Expenses os ee ee ee eo 436 5 0 
Prospecting. . oe ee ee ee 17618 
Legal Expenses . eo ee 89 « 8 
Maintenance, Vehicles, and Harness.. ee oe 5519 
Stores oe ee 81 8ir 
Insurance on “Diamonds ée os os 13 8 4 
Boats, Revenue Expenditure oo oe os 1013 9 
Donations .. oe oe oe oe 20 8 6 
4,338.10 8 
Irrigation Scheme.. os 4 (4 
Acetylene Plant Revenue and Expenditure oo a oe 617 6 
London Office Expenses... os we oo oe os 266 12 5 
Waterworks, Revenue Expenditure oe ‘ 224 14 8 
Directors’ Fees .. oe ee ee £87015 7 
Local Committee Fees.. oo oe oe ee 18628 
1,057 
Stock Expenses .. oe oe ee oe os ee 4 
Written off for Depreciation— 
Preliminary Expenses, 10 per cent. oo - 5 6 
Acetylene Plant, 10 per cent. oe oe oe oe 3267 3 
Waterworks Plant, 10 per cent. 3 7 
Plant and Machinery, ro per cent. 370 
Vehicles and Harness, 10 per cent. ee ee - 33 679 
Prospecting Plant and Tools a 39 518 


Balance Carried to Balance-sheet .. oe 


Cr. 
By Balance June 39, 1903. ee ee oe oo 2,072 38 4 
Royalt on Diamonds .. ee ae os 6,236 18 10 
Claim Licenses... oo oe 1,350 6 
Rents, Grazing Licenses, and Sundry’ ‘Revenue oo 1,804 33-9 
Interest and Commission... oe oe ee oe 90 9 8 
£14,555 

J. POOLEY, | Auditors. 


ARTHUR G. WOOD,/ 
Kimberley, October 26, 1904. 
NEW VAAL RIVER DIAMOND AND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH MONTHLY OUTPUT OF DIAMONDS from 
July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, showing the amount taken over by the Company. 


Month. Total Output. Taken over by Company. 
1903. Carats. 4. 4 Carats. wt 
July coccsceeee oo 8,323 4,829 12 6 4064 1,790 2 6 
August ........- + 1,050} 3,859 17 6 542; 2,234 10 0 
September ...... 1,1412 3,821 17 6 4214 1,401 17 6 
October ........ 12,3963 5,258 12 6 589 2,042 12 6 
November .... 1,307% 5,111 0 0 5642 2,277 2 6 
December ....-. 2,406 11,584 10 0 5972 2,402 0 0 
1904. 
January ......00 964 3,612 10 529t 2,098 12 6 
Febru:ary.. 1,086 3,861 471 1,735 2 6 
March 1,052 39533 3 543 1,653 7 6 
152708 4,834 17. 6 5224 2,152 10 
May 3,728 2 6 418 1,755 10 
June 4,010 15 4972 2,023 10 0 
Totals ...... 15,166} £57,945 18 6,193 £23,566 17 6 


Total production for period ending June 30, 1903 (eleven months), £35,157 11. 6d. 

Total production for year (twelve months) ending June 30, 1904, £57,945 18s. 

The production of diamonds for 1903-1904, valued at £57,945 18s., have realised 
the sum of £62,369 &s. 4d., the Royalty on the same amounting to £6,236 18s. 10d 
according to the Profit and Loss Account. 

The production of diamonds from July 1 to November 30, 1904, amounts t 
£26,613 12s. 6d. 
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THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 
To be presented at the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS, to be held on the 20th December, r9¢4. 


The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the Balance-Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account, made up to the 30th June, 1904, showing a profit of £5,243 1s. r1d., 
which, together with the balance of £103,157 10s. 11d. brought forward from last 
year, makes a total credit balance of £103,400 12s. rod. The depression which 
existed at this time last year, and continued more or less during the whole of the 

welve months under review, and the consequent depreciation in the value of many 
of the Assets of the Company, precluded the Directors from distributing a dividend, 
as it had been their hope and their wish todo. With the recent improvement, 
both here and in South Africa, and the important recovery in the market value of 
the Company's principal assets, which at present show a substantial appreciation, 
they propose the payment of an interim dividend of 5 per cent., free of Income-Tax. 

The improvement which has already made itself apparent in the Mining industry 
of the Rand since the successful introduction of Chinese Coolie Labour, bids fair to 
continue and to restore the production of gold to the high level at which it stood 
before the war, and, in the opinion of the Board, cannot fail to bring about an ap- 
preciation in the price of the land and other territorial interests of the Oceana Com- 
pany, which have throughout been gaining in intrinsic value. 

During the course of the last financial year Mr. Pasteur and Mr. Ochs visited 
Egypt and the Soudan, and inspected the chief centres of interest of the New 
Egyptian Company there. Subsequently Mr. Ochs went over the Mocambique 
territory and the Transvaal, and was able in various ways to advance and extend 
the business of the Oceana Company in those countries. 

LAND IN THE TRANSVAAL.—Your Directors have taken in hand the 
development of the Company's Farms, and a special Department has been formed 
for the purpose in the Johannesburg Office, under Mr. H. A. Baily, a distinguished 
agricu lturist, for many years in the employment of the Indian Government. The 
amount of work required, which is considerable, can now be carried out with effi- 
ciency. Gradual and judicious expenditure is necessary to insure that full justice 
is done to the capabilities of our various properties. The annexed Reports by Mr- 
Baily will indicate to the shareholders the nature of the work to be done on certain 
of our Farms, 

LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY.—NEW SOUTH RAND.— 
‘The Managers, Messrs. William McCallum and David R. Wardrop, assisted by 
the engineering staff, continue the exploration and development of the interests 


acquired by the London and South African Agency, particularly in the districts 


round Johannesburg, where the Rand gold formation extends. The most important 
of these works is being carried on upon a continuous line of seven Farms lying 
West of anc between Heidelberg and Johannesburg, along the Northern slopes of the 
Zuikerbosch Rand Hills. The New South Rand Company, which has been formed 
with a capital of £125,000, holds options over these Farms. A bore-hole has been 
started on the Farm Rietfontein to verify the opinion of the Mining Engineers that 
the Rand formation can be found at a workable depth. Should success result, the 
Company would have the right to locate about 4,000 claims situated to the south of 
the central and richest portion of the Rand. The Oceana Development Company 
in which our Company holds a large interest, is the owner of two of the Farms 
under option, and—with the New African Company, the Welgedacht Exploration 
Company and others—participates in the enterprise. Particulars and Reports are 
attached. 


WELGEDACHT EXPLORATION COMPANY.—Since the date of our last 
Report a fifth borehole has been sunk to a depth of 2,793 feet. The reef in this 
portion of the property wasthereby well defined, but owing to recent developments 
in the neighbourhood the engineers of the Company have been led to the conclusion 
that the reef in its eastward course circles round the Company’s property to the 
south and dips towards the west. They therefore advised that the Company should 
endeavour to obtain the sanction of the Mining Department to exchange the present 
mining area for another of equal dimensions situated on the eastern portion of the 
farm. Permission has now been granted to make this exchange, at the option of 
the Company, and further boring operations on this portion of the farm have been 
started for the purpose of demarcating the reef preparatory to the sinking of the 
Shaft. Ifthe borehole confirms the opinion of the engineers, a large saving may be 
expected in the cost of the Main Shaft, as the reef should be found at a shallower 
depth. An important discovery of coal has just been made on the property. The 
Company has recently increased its issued capital by 0,500 shares, under guarantee, 
=i 10s. per share, thus providing (with the cash in hanc) for the cost ot the Main 
Shaft. 

VAN RYN.—This property is now in working order. The two 80-Stamp Mills 
are equipped with machinery of the most medern and approved type, and the Mines 
are being opened up satisfactorily. The ore developed amounts to 385,000 tons, 
and montbly profits of not less than £15,0co should be earned. The Board con- 
fidently expect that the Van Ryn Company will enter the list of dividend-paying 
concerns in 190s. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA COTTON.—The results obtained from 
the experimental planting of Egyptian Cotton Seed, to which reference was made 
at the last meeting, have proved satisfactory, and it has been decided to undertake 
the cultivation upon a large scale. With this otject in view 24,000 acres of lan 
adjoining that already held by the Company, at Chiromo, have been acquired upon 
lease from the Government, with the option of purchase, bringing the total area 
available up to 30,000 acres. It is anticipated that this year about 4,000 acres will 
be brought under cultivation, which wil! be sown entirely with seed obtained from 
the last Egyptian crop. A consignment of the Company's Cotton was sold in 
Liverpool recently as high as 7jd. perlb. Complete Pressing aud Ginning Plant 
has already been shipped, and will be erected in time to deal with the 1905 crop. 


WEST AFRICA.—We are again able to report good progress in the develop- 
ment of the properties held by the Companies in which we are interested. In order 
to instal the permanent pumping gear work on the Taquah property has been prac- 
tically confined to the sinking of the permanent Main Shaft, which has now reached 
a depth of 740 feet. Cross-cuts have been made to the Reef at 480 feet and 600 feet. 
In these drives have been commenced, and have reached a distance of 10 feet in 
each direction, where the average width of the reef is 4 feet and the assay value 
about 50 dwts. per ton. With such a width of reef the Company intends to imme- 
diately re-erect a Joye A Mill which is now on the property, as it is anticipated 
that enough ore will be taken out by the development work to keep it supplied. 
The profits of this Mill should contribute appreciably towards the expenses of the 
further development of this Mine. ; 

he Abosso Company has sunk its Main Shaft to a depth of 751 feet 6 inches. 
Five levels have been opened up, disclosing a continuous improvement in depth in 
both the width and value of the reef. In the lowest level the average width of the 
reef so far opened up is over 28 inches, and the average assay value about rf 0z. A 
20-Stamp Mill, with provision to increase up to 30 Stamps, and complete Cyanide 
Plant, is in course of erection. It is anticipated that crushing will commence about 
the end of February next, by which time the Manager estimates that he will have 
about 30,000 tons of ore developed. 

On the Ankobra River dredging operations have been proceeded with during the 


778 


year with satisfactory results. Owing, however, to the abnormal lowness of th® 
river work has m somewhat intermittent. Attention is being directed to the 
value of the banks of the river for dredging purposes, as in some places indications 
are reported of a payable deposit of gold. 


KATANGA.—The opening up of this vast ._ is being carried on steadily 
New Posts have been established near the South-West boundary and at Kazembe, 
in the centre of the mining region. The development of the Copper deposits js 
also being prosecuted actively, and the Engineers estimate their extent at from 
14 to 24 millions of tons. Gold, as well as Platinum and Silver, has also been dis. 
covered in a Mine called Ruwe, west of the Lualaba River, near Kazembe. The 
working of the surrounding alluvial deposits was undertaken in April last, and the 
monthly washings have so far produced 2,240 ozs. of Gold up to the end of August, 
Important deposits of Tin have been found in the valley of the Lualaba, at a place 
called Busanga, where operations will be started shortly. Profits have also beep 
realised from the sale of Rubber by the Lomami Company. 


MOCAMBIQUE COMPANY.—The total African receipts of this Company in 
1903, notwithstanding the prevailing commercial depression, amounted to £152,405, 
against an expenditure of £151,242, the ingoings and outgoings in Africa being thus 
practically balanced. Progress has been made in all directions with the develop. 
ment of the Territory. Plantations of Cocoanut Trees and Rubber have been 
started, and experimental sowings of Cotton from Egyptian seed have given highly 
favourable results, showing that the staple can be grown with every prospect of re- 
munerative prices through vast tracts of land near Beira and along the railway and 
rivers. Cotton plantations on a practical scale have now been started. As soon as 
an agreement can be arrived at between the Beira and Mashonaland Railway and 
the Mocambique Company, the present almost prohibitory rates on the Portuguese 
portions of the line, as well as the general through rates of the railway to Rhodesi 
should undergo a material reduction. The present high rates of the Rhodesia i]. 
way system have been hitherto as detrimental to the territory of the Chartered 

Jompany as to that of the Mocambique Company. Boring operations are now being 
carried on by the Company in the neighbourhood of Beira, and it is hoped that they 
will confirm the opinion of geologists as to the existence of Coal and Petroleum. 


EGYPT.—The interests acquired in the New Egyptian Company, to which 
attention was drawn in the last Report, have been further increased, after the visit 
of the Directors already alludedto. Ihe Company now holds 4,785 feddans of 
land, purchased from the Daira Sanieh Company, and 4,534 feddans are in process 
of reclamation on the Nile, giving a total of 9,319 feddans. The Menzaleh Cana} 
and Navigation apn = which the Company is largely interested, is pushing 
on the dredging work in Lake Menzaleh, preparatory to starting a steamboat service 
with Port Said. The boat service on the Nile, South of Khartoum, continues to 
show a steady improvement inthe returns. The increasing attention now being 
directed to land and other business in Egypt, which has Tensei augmented the 
value of the Company's assets, justifies your Directors in looking for favourable 
results from this investment. The last Report is enclosed. 


ABYSSINIA.—The negotiations which have been going on for some time be- 
tween the parties interested in the Imperial Ethiopian Railway have made con- 
siderable progress during the year, and it is hoped that the iaternationalisation of 
the Line and its continuation to Addis Abeba will be carried out with the consent 
of the Emperor Menelik and the French and British Governments. This would 
greatly benefit all interests. The last Report is annexed. 


GENERAL.—The Directors cannot close this Report without calling the atten- 
tion of the Shareholders to the services rendered by their employés in the various 
spheres of interest, and especially by Messrs. McCallum and Wardrop and the 

ngineering :itaff in Johannesburg. 

in accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. F. R. Bullock, J. R. 
Murray, and John Seear retire and offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Welton, Jones & Co., Auditors of the Company, retire, and offer thems 
selves for re-election. 

13 Austin Friars, E.C., December 13, 1904. 

H. PASTEUR, Chairman. 


BALANCE-SHEET at 30th June, 1904. 


Dr. 4 a s. 
To Capital— 
Authorised oe ee ons 2,000,000 0 
Issued : 
1,650,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid up .. ee 1,650,000 o © 
» Shares forfeited ee ee oe ee oe 365 15 
», Premiums Account— 
Balance forward from 30th June, 1903-. £151,360 7 5§ 
Add Instalment due and received during 
year to this date .. ee oe oe 39:963 3 4 
191,323 10 9 
Less New Issue Expenses.. ee és 1,253 3 2 
190,070 7 7 
Deduct Amount written off for businesses — 
abandoned and Cost of Shares in Com- 
panies liquidated .. oe ee 7,352 6 § 
142,718 2 
», Unclaimed Dividends.. es on 1,078 
»» Bills payable ee ee on oe oe on oe 2,000 0 
», Sundry Creditors in London and Africa .. ° ee ee 13,829 3 8 


»» Profit and Loss Account— 
Credit Balance, 30th June, 1903.- 


+» $103,157 10 12 
Profit for the year to 30th June, 1904, as 


per Account herewith .. 5,243 I 12 
105,4¢0 12 10 
Contingent Liabilities— 
Uncalled Capital on In- 
vestments £125,387 12 6 
Liabilities under Agree- 
ments .. oe oe 
41,918,191 13 $ 
Cr. 4 s. d. 
By Cash in London and Africa .. ee os + oe ee 40,635 10 9 
* British Government Securities (at cost) .. ae 95,78k 3 1 
» Loans on Stock Exchange .. ee es 238,917 17 8 
Loans to various Companies against Securities .. ee 25,345 17 
Sundry Debtors in London and Africa .. oe ee 33.233 & 
» Investments (at cost)— 
Railway Shares and Debentures 407,075 1 9 
Mining Interests in Transvaal .. + 626,317 14 6 
Land Interests in Transvaal, &c. oe 20,788 2 4 
West African 93,335 I 9 


Territorial and Development Interests in 
Portuguese East Africa and Congo 
Free State .. oe ee - 253,11r 3 6 

Egyptian and Soudanese interests +e 55,410 13 0 

Sundries... oe ee ee os 182,697 13 11 


1,333,735 10 9 
»» Land iv Transvaal (1,033,000 acres} at cost 53,302 4 11 
»; Town Sites, Buildings, and Sundry Assets in around Beira, 


at Cost, less depreciation 54,250 3 10 


»» Buildings and Sundry Assets, less depreciation aa 35,854 3 * 
Furniture and Fittiogs, less depreciation os 1,925 10 2 


41,918,191 13 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


_ FIRTH DRAWING. 
Notice is hereby given that the following Five Per Cent. Debentures were 
this day drawn for payment at £105 per cent. on or after January 1, 1905, 
from which day interest thereon will cease. 
Debentures of £50. 


4718 4728 «= «4731S «4802S «4804 «4810 «4816 «= 4826 «4827 
4349 44871 «449892 «4900. «4905S «4929'S 4938 4946 4958 
4900 «4965 «4978 4976 «4979S 4988 5045 5053 5078 
5087 +5095 5108 4123 5114 5128 5131 5138 5144 5164 
5167 5181 5187 5201 5215 5230 5255 5240 5261 5269 
5283 5288 5292 5296 5093 5335 5341 5355 5360 5361 
5364 5370 5377 5381 5385 5422 5433 5446 5454 5472 
73 45494 «495909 «5578 «45579 5595 «5597 
5641 5645 5655 52905 5680 5687 5691 5698 5700 
5896 5964 5983 6007 6008 6034 6084 6089 6103 
$110 6111 6121 6151 6174 6203 6213 6241 6244 
Debentures of £100. 
1134 «21155 1223) «1233S 
3301 1313 1321 1332 «#41335 «1343. 
3383 41398 «421430 «61446 «1460S «1487s «1506 «1523S 
3564 (1568 1570 1578 1600 1604 1614 1620 1641 1655 
1747 «21754. 1778 «#41781 1798 1813 1826 1835 1848 1853 
1870 1874 1879 1884 1898 #1903 1908 1915 1933 1939 
1993 1996 2000 2009 2016 2027 2072 
2190 2195 2196 2217 2220 2227 2240 2249 2254 22b7 
2291 2296 2342 2356 2359 2364 2379 2382 2400 
2423 2434 «©6236 «2447s «2451S 2454) 2456 2533 2535) 2545 
2557 2564 2573 2577 2590 2592 2594 2600 2034 
2658 2680 2704 2716 2717 2720 2740 2745 2765 2772 
2784 2788 «2792 2794 (2805 2817 2820 2838 2861 2865 
2671 2880 2890 2004 zovo 2918 2921 2935 2961 
2980 3006 3019 «3079S «3090S 312 
3128 3129 3132 3154 3100 3167 «3180 3247S 3300 
3307 «33133318 3330 342 3377 3402 
3520 3525 3552 3563 «3564. 3566 3576 3581 3583 
3588 3636 «3643. 3680 3681 3698 
3704 3798 «3807S 3826 «= 3849S «3869 3881 
3890 3896 3899 3911 3930 3936 3941 3944 
3973 «(3979 4014 4016 «= «40334038 «4049S «4069 «4086 
4088 «9165S «4180 4197 «4200 
4220 4246 4253 4281 4294 4332 4345 9 4355 495 
4417 9420 4424 4439 «= 445244544509 «4529 5 | 
4568 4576 4599 4602 4615 4620 4626 4637 4676 
Debentures of £500. | 
32 1 76 108 109 120 122 
- 135 142 152 153 1 163 171 177 186 198 | 
: 207 256 267 272 277 279 287 312 352 
371 389 407 437 460 462 467 477 510 
5ll 542 546 559 587 591 625 638 640 643 
7 648 658 670 675 678 695 704 705 
709 738 743 763 769 773 783 803 810 823 | 
850 859 863 866 878 689 899 919 923 924 
928 932 94 1001 1013 1014 41017 «1019 1029 41039 
1099 «1053, 
Recapitulation. 


£5,950, with Premium £6,128 10s. ‘* 
£28,900, with Premium £29,767 0s. 
£48,500, with Premium £49,955 0s. 


505 285,850 10s. 
The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, and 
may be presented at the London Office between the hours of 11 and 2 any 
~~ (Saturdays excepted), on and after Friday, the 23rd December, 19. 

isting Forms may be had on application. 
1, London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
- 6th December, 1904. 


119 Debentures of £50 each ... 
289 Debentures of £100 each ... 
97 Debentures of £500 each ... 


By Order, 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Five per cent. Debentures. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIWEN that the interest due on the rst January, 
1905. will be paid against presentation of Coupon No. 16. 
In Lonpon :—At the Offices of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
In JOHANNESBURG :—At the Offiices of the Company, the Corner House. 
Coupon to be left Four clear days for examination, and to be presented at the 
‘London Office any day (Saturdays excepted) on or after Fiiday, the 23rd December, 
2904, between the hours-of Eleven and Two. 
Listing Forms:may be had-en application. 


| 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report to 
S3ist October, 1904. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources oe oe oe +. 18,853°r68 ozs- 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. oe 6°365 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 
milled. 
4£ wd. Le 
Ta.Mining Expenses ee os ee eo 4%33% 0 13 11°470 
Milling Expenses oe ee es 5,084 6 10 117032 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe ee «59715 12 5 117159 
General Expenses és oo” 20' o 
Head Office Expenses .. ee 1,650 18 
575392 10 4 4°55° 
Working Profit .. oo ee ee ee 21,870 19 9 7 
£79,263 10 1 6 9'170 
Value per ton 
Valae. milled. 
By Gold Account on os £79,263 10 1 6 9'170 
Dr. . 
To Interest ve oo oe ee oe oe oe oe .587 13 6 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down oe +e oe +» £21,870 19 9 
Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,692 8s. 8d. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £1,947 os. 11d. 


The following Notices have been sent out by 
Mr. Andrew Moir :— 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 7. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 15 per cent. 
(3s. per share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year ending Decem- 

T 3%, 1904. 

This Wividend will be to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on December 31, 1904, and to holders of Coupoh 
No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

: ee Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to January 7, 1905, both days 
inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Joh burg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wal! Buildings, E.C., on or about February 4, 1905. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. de at the London Office of the Com- 
pany, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
‘Naitbout, Paris. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after February 4, 1905. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to Shareholders resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom will. be subject to deduction of the English Income- 
tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to Shareholders resi- 
dent in France, and Coupons paid by the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de 
l'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of French 
Transter Duty and French Income-tax. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 7. ‘ 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 30 per cent. (6s. 
per share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year ending December 31, 


1904. ; 
This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 

Company at the close of business on ber 31, 1904, and to holders of Coupon 

No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

* bor Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to January 7, 1905, both days 

inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Joh burg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about February 4, 1905. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon’ No. 7 at the London Office of the 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 

from the Directors’ Quarterly Report to 3ist Oct., 1904. 

WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
ost. 


Cost ton 

milled. 

To Mining Expenses oo 33245 33 2 017 3°893 
Milling Expenses ee 0,226 6 © 3 2°934 
Cyaniding ‘Expenses... ee oe o 2 
General Expenses ng 2,887 9 10 1 6'056 
Head Office Expenses .. oe oe 1,808 14 6 © 
49,204 9 0 1 5 8°31 

Working Profit .. oo e+ 22,805 10 O 16" 
£72,109 19 © ‘£1.17 6922 
Cr. Value ton 

‘ ' ‘ Value. milled. 
By Gold Account ee $72,109 19 41 17 6'ga2 


Net: Profit .. .. we 22,801 19 7 
£22,805 10 0 


++ £22,805 10 o 
* £22,805 10 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Prof broughtdown 


Note.—The 10 percent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the quarter is estimated to amount to £1,872 19s. rid. 
Capital estoae for the quarter has amounted to £11,544 175. 11d. 


arrant Coupons, whic not presented for payment on 31st July, 1904 :— 
” Dividend No. 1:—Declared, rzth July, 1899. 
= Dividend Warrants — 
No. B 446. Peacock, H. St. G. 
No. C201. Cauquil, Veuve S. 
Bearer Warrant Coupons (No. 1)— 

Coupons of 25 Shares. —Nos. 0394, 0395, 0580. 


pany. 
Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after February 4, 1905. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 25. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend’of 8 per cent. (3s. 
per £5 share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year ending December 3r, 


1904. 
This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 

Company at the close of business on December 31, 1904, and to holders ot Coupon 

No. 20 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. poe 

Z — Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to January 7, 1905, both days 

inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, No, r London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about February 4, 1905. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they wiil receive pay- 
ment of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 20 at the London Office of 
the Company. : a 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after February 4, 1905. . 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 12. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT an Interim Dividend of 
(7s. per share) has been declared by the Board for the year ending 31st of. 


per cent. 
ember, 


T9O4- 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st of December, 19¢4, and to holders of 
Coupon No. 12 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from rst to 7th of January, 1905, both days 


inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from 
the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about the 4th of February, 1905. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 12 either at the Head Office of the 
Company, Joh burg, or at the London Office. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable 
any time on or after the 4th of February, 1905. 
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A Shilling Magazine for Sixpence. 


ALL MALL MAGAZINE 


The ‘* Pall Mall Magazine” was the first British magazine to remove the long- 
standing reproach that this country possessed no illustrated monthly worthy of com- 
parison with the brilliant productions of America. 
did, and, achieving an instantaneous and unparalleled success, it has, during the past 
twelve years, built up a world-wide reputation for the brilliancy of its literature and 
Always, by common consent, the finest of the maga- 
zines, it needed but one thing to make it the most popular—the quality of cheapness. 
This additional attraction it now has, for the price—hitherto one shilling —is reduced 
to sixpence, without any lowering of quality or style. 
a shilling magazine for sixpence. 


the beauty of its illustrations. 


H. G. WELLS. 


The opening chapters of a 
remarkable Serial Story, 
in a new vein, entitled 
**Kipps.” Mr. Wells has 
earned fame by his imagi- 
native flights into other 
worlds than ours. In 
‘** Kipps ” he has left the 
moon, and come down to 
earth, and to ordinary 
middle-class folk of our 
own times. Finely illus- 
trated by L. RAVEN 
HILL. 


This the ‘* Pall Mall ” effectually 


The * Pall Mall” is actually 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


This favourite writer of 
sea stories tells of his per- 
sonal experiences as a 
sailor. His contribution 
will be welcomed by all 
who go down to the sea 
in ships, for it deals in a 
vivid way with the hazards 
of a sailor’s life in all parts 
of the world in storm and 
sunshine. Beautifully illus- 
trated by D. WarTeRs. 


Vol. XXXV. 


“KIPPS.” . By H. G. WELLS ; 
“A THIEF IN THE NIGHT.” By E. W. HORNUNG 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


Published Monthly ot NEWTON STREET. HOLBORN, we. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


Under the title of “A 
Thief in the Night,” Mr. 
Hornung commences a 
new series of his fascinat- 
ing Burglar Stories. The 
exciting adventures of 
Raffles, Cricketer and - 
Cracksman, will be one 
of the most popular 
features of the PALL 
MALL MAGAzINE. Splen- 
didly illustrated by Cyrus 
CUNEO. 


JOHN BURNS, M.P, 


A timely and interesting 
article by this well-known 
public man dealing with 
the sweeping changes now 
being made in the street 
geography and architec- 
ture of London. Seven 
magnificent drawings by 
HEDLEY Fitton greatly 
add to the attractiveness 
of this contribution. 


22 STORIES AND ARTICLES 


83 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Including 14 Full-page Drawings and 


A D)agnificent Photogravure Frontispiece. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


Subscription Rates, 10s. per annum, post free, at home or abroad. 


NEWSAGENTS’, 


AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Publishing Office: NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 N 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


w-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wester Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 17 December, 1904. 
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